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ENGLISH aRAMMAE, 

IN TSEEE BOOKS. 

DBTBLOPING 

THR NEW SCIENCE, 

UA»n UP OF THOSS 

» 
WHICH FOBM A SUBJi GUIDE IN USING 

THE ENGLISH iANGUAGE; 

BUT WHICH ARE NOT FOUND IN THE OLD THEORY OF 

ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



Is it not far better to teach true, important principles, than/o^se, 

vnimportanf ones? 



BY JAMES BROWN, 
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No streapi can rise higher than it« sourQee A irriter npoii 
the subject of grammar cannot atoid showing, in the very 
constrttcdan of his periods^ his qualifications, or his want of 
qualifications, to form a grammar for the language in whi^h 
he writes his- book. ^ _ 

If he who attempts- to form a guide to ascertain science^ 
violates t^e principles of the science in the construction of 
his guid^, what confidence can be placed in his rul^ ? If 
they who have undertal^en to improve the old British system 
of English grammar, as presented. by L. Murray ^ have viv»- 
lated the very principles of EngUsb grammar, in iilmcst 
every sentence whieh they have formed, what confidence can 
be reposed in their overgrown pretensions ? 

And, aa the anther (^ a- grammar evinces, in the very coii- 
ttnu^ion of his sentences,. ability, or a. want of ability, to 
form a grammar, so. he who recommends the book, shows^ 
in the constriAetimi of his periods, a qualifieatiou, jor 'a want 
of quiJifieation, to judge of its merits. 

BeeommendatiDnSy as means for securing jbhe sale, and 
adoption of a work, have lost much xif their former efficacy* 
Whether the people have become better qualified to judge 
for themselves; or. whether they have been jaded out \>j 
isonstant eulogy upon the same subject, may be decided by 
^ pertinacity with which grammar mmders have pursued 
them for almost thirty years. That a desire for grammar 
making has long been rampant in this country, is obvious 
from the countless number, of books on the subject of gram- 
mar mending. 

For years it has been pretended by the many who wish 
to ^figure upon title pages, that Murray is in rags! He haa 
been .almost the only subject of their companion for a long 
time ! Grammar menders surround him in shoals. Some 
have dar9ied his stoc^ngs, — some have new-he^kd them, — 
otherS; netc-toed them ! They have continued in this way 
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forty yearsy— indeed, till they have made Mijirray a:peHbct 
show.! I Every stitch which is taken in coat, qt v^st, hose, 
or pants, is submitted to all distinguished seamsters, and 
seamstresses; far, and near. And, in due time, and form, 
these come forward in praise of the masterly manner in 
which Murray has been mended J !. He has been mended 
up so neatly, and thoroughly, by Mr. Greenleafy by Mr. Kirh- 
Tiam, by Mr, Jk^ersoU, by Mr. Ckmly^ or by4lie jKw. Dr, 
Somebody f that iie is not oi^y tidy enough to go inta our 
comn&m schools^ and academies, but even into omxcoUeges! 
Thus Murray, in \ii& patched habilimmitB, has been liaii^ed 
from place to place, for years, under the variouft nanies of 
the numerous menders of his wardrobe ! In some instances, 
he is caHed Greenleafy in some Kirhhamy in some QocUd 
BrowUy and, witihiin a few months, this learned^ and meek 
old Quaker has appeared under the titular cognomen of the 
JRev&*end Doctor Bullions I - ^ 

Conscious of an unwillingness in the peoj^ to ^ve any 
more encouragement to grammar mencUngy Mr. 3uili^us 
attempts to beguile them, in a- few sweet-4oned jf)eriodsy to 
smile upon his book. - And, was it not for the numerous in- 
terruptions produced 'by his grammatical obliquities, his 
warbling would^equal tl^at of the glades themselves. His 
manner, as exhibited in his Prefaoe^ is admirably well^- 
culated to produce iuq assuagement of imtated feeling. 
Ulysses, and Qrpheus did esoe^ Uie musio of the Sirens. — 
But the^e has be^ no CHwe to forewarn our literati^-^en«ey 
I believe, not one has parsed the fatal coast aliVe J But.I 
^Bcl it my duty to dj3 to the ^unlettered, what Oirce did to 
Ulysses. I shall attempt to caution them, not only against 
tlie bewitching notes of the author himself but against all 
the sweet harmony which is made by the larg^ choit that 
chantif the merits of his patch-work. 

The following is the first sentence of the Preface : ^ • 

" A knowledge of BnglUh Qrammar is very propenly oonfliderecl' 
^m IndiBpensable^paH o?yan English eduoatioa; and is bow taught, 
BB such, in all our Academies and.Commoa Schools.'' 

I shall speak of but one of the several ^Brrors i^hich max 
this sentence; . ' 

' 1. What.isveryproperly considered an indii^m&ble part 
of an English education ? ^ - 



Emwhdgfe. Very welL 

2.' What fa now taught, *^as OTMSh," m &il our Acadi^mies, 
and Common Schools? 

Knowledge! .■.--' 

3. Bat knowledge* is taught as what ? 

Knowledge is taught as an indispensable ^rf of an En^^ 
lish education 1 

4. John/ do you^tteud school now f 

. "Yes, sir." ' ^^ , 

5. What are you studying f 
" The English brandies." 

6. Are you more fond <^ ei^e branch than another I 
^^\ think kiwwledge is a yery interesting braneh !" 

'The Murray "mender who Bpeaks.of tecLchii^ knouHedgej 
deserves ilpo^A, or two himself ! 

The learned autlior's sentence.comprises -thirty words. But 
the following, which expresses all that he intends, contains 
but nineteeu.words 1 

English Grammar is now taught in all our Academies, and 
Common Schools, as an indispensable branchy of English 
studies. " . 

This sentence promises little support to. the high reputa- 
tion which the author's admiters have endeayoured to give 
him] and his work. But although these gentlemen speak in 
an unusual strain of panegyric ; yet their own periods are so 
often, and badly marred by gross solecisms, that their opin- 
ions will not only not induce the people to think highly of 
the Doctor, and his book, but will compel tiiem to think less 
hi^iy of his friends! ' \ 

I cannot believe that Dr. Bullions is capable of using the 
English Language with propriety — much less do I believe 
that he is capable of writing an English Grammar living ' 
the rare merits which these gentlemen have ascribed t6 bis 
book. 

Mr. Bullions would be considered culpc^ ignorant of the 
Englkh Language even did he make no ptetensbna to skiU 
in Grammar. 

I find the following sentence in \a» Englijsh Grammar : 

'* These temitf are generally derived from the Greek, or Latin^ 
probably because these Languages beiiig now dead, and Uieir words 
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-rf PRXPACfi. 

consequently not liable to change, are c^ittid»redffor tka rttumy a 
better Bomrise tkan any other, for words-of this d'eBcriptioD." (iPage 
202.; • ' 

The mbfio, for this , reason, is nothing but a repetition of 
the long elanee^ '' hBcav»e these languag.es being nJotD dead,. 
and their words consequent, not liable to chap^ge" 

Where does Mr. .B^llions find auikoritj for d^e use of the 
fiyllabane, " ^ese fotn^^wo^e* / f 

What languages are ^^^lese languages f* './' 

Why, the Latin, or (Jreek ! j I J saw St^hen dr John 
when ike!if were returning from school !-! ! 

Nor is this all. - • 

"Are considered a better source j^ words.'' ■- 

Dp we say source fiyr, or source off 
^ I understand the Source for, this , mischief 1 Is^ l^is 
English? * 

This sentence iS replete with errors — ^but I shall not at- 
tempt to, expose any more of them. 

The sentence which stands in juxtaposition with this, reads 
lis follows — ' . ' • .— 

**T3ie oonvemencc and ntillty of such t«rms, are universally 
acknowledged, and they are preferred to other e<)uivalent terms 
in common use in the language, beoause-haidng no other nteaiun^ 
nor use than what belongs to them as technical terms, whenerer 
they are nsed, every person who understands the science. laK)ws. 
precisely what is meant." ' , " \ . 

I do not intend tp exhaust the subject of error in this 
sentence. This is not the place fc^r me to dilate i:^dn the 
obliquities of those who are endea.vouring to heal the extern 
nal sores which are the legitimate result of carious bones, 
and ^itixited blood. Although I do .not intend to, do any 
thing with the spungy thought, and the rugged surface of 
this sentence ; yet I may be allowed to ask whence the au- 
thority for the use of nx>r., and if^iJ f \ saw no other man 
^uin John ! ' 

. Does not every «chpol-boy know that where tkem is pro- 
perly used, it is placed after some word of the comparatiyi? 
degree? 

1. "I who am les» than^<^ least of all saints." 

2. Is one man hetle/r by nature than anodxer f 

8. BiQlion's Grammar is'wo7'«e than Goold Brown's, 



^^Beeftose hailing no other meioiiBg nor ufle tkm idutt be- 
longs to them aa technicals l'' ,. - 

Because having neither meanings nor use except what Be- 
longs io them as technicals. 

-Under page 114, Mr^ Bullions haa made a Bnle tb justify 
the use of ^9t after -o^^er / 

<< Bulk XXn. The conparatire degree and the prcoiottn other 
require than after them ; a$, Greater Uian I ; No other ^A<zfi he. 

The part of this rule, which relates to than, has no basis 
in the genius of the English language. , The instance, given 
by Mr. Bullions, in es:emplification of 0iisjpart of the Bule/ 
is not English, 

Grammar, says Mr. Bullions, is both a science and an 
art. '^ ^ -^ ■ ' - ' •.•••■;, 

''As an.tfrt, grammar teaches th($ right methpd of applying 
these principles to a particular language, so as thereiby to express 
our, thought^ in a eorrecif and ,/7ro/7er, manner, (Kcordm^ to esta- 
blished usage." 

This sentence is certainly a curiosity. Short as it is, it 
comprises seventeen redundant words. The sentence has 
thirty-three word& — ^and every idea t^hich is expressed by the 
thirty-three, is expressed by the following sixteen : 

" As an art, it (grammar) teaches the right methbd of 
applying these principles to a particular laijgUa^e." 

"So as thereljy to express our thoughts in a eorreet, and proper 
manner, acoordmg to established usage f" ' 

The syllabane, the right method of applying these princi- 
ples to Jianguage^ exhausts the subject of accuracy. 

" So asih^reby to express our thoughts in a dtrrwt and proper 



manner." 



What is gained by the use of proper f Do not ayrrect^ 
and proper mean the same thing!? And as grammar is 
tstahlisMt uscig^ with reference to language, what good re- 
sults from the use of the syllabane, ^^ according to established 
usage?" 

The sentence is substantially this — ^ 

As an taty grammar teaches the r^Af method of apply- 
ing the princi|^es of grammar to a particular language, so 
as thereby to express onr thoughts, in a correct and proper 
manner, according to the establislied principles .of grawr^ 
mar! J. ' - . 



Vili PREFACE; 

I will now repeat the sentence, upon parts of which, J 
have already made a few reflections : v 

" Tkei;onTenience and utility of such terins are univei^ally ac- 
kuQwledged, and they are preferre<^ to other equivalent terms in 
xsommon use ia the -language; becauE^ having bo other meaniqg nor 
use^ than what belongs to ihem as technioiU t&rms, wkenwer- they 
are usedy every person who understands the science, knows pre- 
cisely what is meant." (Fifty-four Words.) 

Ten of the words which belong to this sentence, express 
ideas that hiive a direct' connection with the first period in 
this chapter. The chapter is commenced with the follow- 
ing sentence. • " - 

"GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE." 

"£very science, and every .art has its particular nomenclature, 
fltr vocabulary of tcohnlcal terms, which are employed for the pur- 
pose of expressing technically its leading Materials, facts, princi- 
ples, divisions, &c." — (Twenty-nine wordfe.) 

The legitimate commencement of this sentence, is made 
the inceptive part of the third period in the chapter : 

The conv^enience and utility of technical tcrmsy are nnwev' 
sally acknowledged : every science and every art has. its par- 
ticular nomenclature which is employed in expressing its 
leading materials, facts, j)rinciples, divisions, &c. (Twenty- 
liine words.) 

Having incorporated the ten words which have no connec* 
tion with the third sentence, with the author! s first period, it 
m^y be well to ^ve his second isentence : 

■ ■ 2. ''These terms are generally derived from the Greek or Latin, 
probably, because (hue langnagei being now dead, and their words 
consequently not liable to dbange, are considered, for this reoton^ a 
better source than any other /or words of this description." (Forty- 
one words.) 

<^ These terms are generally derived from the Greek or Latin ; 
probably because the words of a dead language are less liable to 
change thhn those of a living one." — (Twenty-nipe words.J 

■ 8. " And they are preferred to equivalent terms in common use, 
because, being purely technical in meaning, every person whp un« 
derstands the science, understands them.*'- (Twenty-four words — 
instead of Fifty-four.) 

Mr. Bullions says that technical terms are generally de- 
rived from the Greek, or Latin because the&e languages are 
dead ! 

T cannot conceive that i\ie death of a language, would in- 



duoe any miipn ta make it :^he ^atii<ce of tedinioal^toms. 
Nor can I understand in wiiat.wiiy the deaJlk ef' a language^ 
^ean e^ejit any influence oyer the miUcthilityy or imm<Hto^W/y 
of. technicals: ' " ^ * 

Under page 20B, Mr. BuHions ^yes a fair specimen of 
his reasoning powers. 

"Tliej' (certain autliors) are aotoall^ urging ue to abandon su^lT 
tenuis in gramnkar, as nouo, primoMn^ adjectwe, verb, &c., and to use 
in tiieir stead, suoh words as nam^^ sudntitute, describerf asierter, and 
the like, because, as is- aUeged, they possess more of the cbaracter 
of English words, — that i8> they propose to abandon the peculiar 
and appropriate technicaHerms of the science, and to ei^ploy wcfrds 
in a great measure disqualified for this purpiose, by the Tery fact 
of their being already used for other purposes. '* 

Is su&s^iitofe a more common word than «t*5;V^^ .^ Yet Mr. 
BuUicms uses the word,, subject, as a technical in grammar I 
Under page 86, he says — . . 

** The si*t^*ect is the thing chiefly 8p(jflhlen of. In' English it is al- 
ways the nominatiTe to the ¥erb." * 

** The subject or nominatiTe, the yerb, and the object, may «acli 
be attended by other words, called 'o^^m"^^'" 

And is not obfect a word in yery commonuse ? Is adjunct 
even generally employed as a technical! ^ . 

Ib article a, word which is restricted to a technical use !?, 
Is there a tyord in the English language that is less teeh* 
nical than article f : , ' 

Yet, under page 7, IVIr. Bullions employs thi^ as a ioch- 
n«ca? Word, which (to use his own language) is in a great 
measure disquaHfied for/this purpose, hythe very fact ^ its . 
heing already used for other ^purposes i t ^ 

•Haye ndt the words, present, perfect, imperfect,. future, in^ 
dicativcy potential, conjunction, &c. &c., been disqualified 
by the verj^ fact <^at they are used ff«: other. purposes ! ? 

John IB present Is is a verb of Hiq present tense! Xn- 
deed,^ present cannot be allied to the tense of isj because it 
may be applied to John I 
''Yet uncbr.page 30, 1 find the following-^ 

*' The iVe««/i^ tense has three distinct forms.'' - . . 

tJnder the same page, I find the word, auxilieery, used 
technically. r \ ^ ' 

Still as auxiliary is a word which is generaQy applied 



untechntcalfy, it is not a fit teclinical term-whence Mr. Bul- 
lions has don$ wrong to use it as such'^l I 

Under the same page, I find M^. Bullions uses the^word^ 
simple^ as a technical ! ! 

If the untecKniccd application of a word, disqualifies it for 
a technical term, why does Mr. Bullions use the words, finsiy 
9ec(md, third, and even person ^ss technicals I? 

" John, give me the first book." - .. 

1. JbTiTiySi noun of the second person ! 

2, -Me, a pronoun of.iheJirstjpersonJ 
3.. Book, a. noun of the diird person! 

By the by, is not a. book a sivKjidar person ? '" 

Does not Mr. Bullions use the word, singular , and the 
wqrd^ TiAimher too, technically ! ? O, this book- on grammar, 
that is chanted as No. 1 by so many of the learned of our 
country, is indeed a singular book ! ! 
Under page 203, 1 find thd followingr— 

" When we u^e the word noun every oiie knowji that we speak of 
stda99 of words bo denetpinsted in grammar." 

Ah! Is the word, 710 wTi, the name of a clhss of. words ! ? 
Why,- under, page 9, the word, twrnw, is defined to be the 
name of a thing! Is a Mng a class of words !f 

A noun, the nama of a class of words ! and yet tie fol- 
lowing is presented as its definition : 

••A noun\% the name of a thing ; as John, I/ondon.** 

John is neither a things nor a doss of words — ^and if Lon- 
don is a thing, it is a singular thing Ihat this great city^ 
should be presented as a cktss of words / / , 

The old theory has no class names fbr.woi^iis — ^in this re- 
spect it is destructively defective. , . 

A npun is a class of words. John i^ a Tipun — Whence John is 
a class of words ! Mr. Bullions I Mr. Bullions ! Mr. Bullions ! 

Why Mr. Bullions has^ attempted, to cidvocate the use of 
terms in grammar,, that are purely technical) I do not know. 
From all that I am able to learai, however, he wishes to put 
certaiii writers upon grammar out of his way I But as the 
old nomenclature is any thing but technical, Mr. Bullions 
has shown little wisdom in objecting to the terms which 
other writers wish to introduce, upon the ground that they 
are without technical character. 
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iKg^f however, with Mr.. BoIlioQS that nomenolatares 
should he purely iechnical. Still I use the old terms which 
are not at all- tedmicai, 

Uader page 16, I find the following — 

- n. "Opihk Case OP Noujiif." ^ 
'^Casb 18 the state or condition of a noun with respect^to the 
othwr words in a sentenoe." . J 

(As case is a very cominon word, why does JMr. Bullions 
use it as a technical term .in grammar?) 

<< Nouns have three cases, viz. thei JNhminatwe,, Possesaive, and 
Objective J** 

''The nominative cas^ et^resses that of which something is said 
or declared;" as, Go thou to schoot^ John. 

The»word,'»cA(?c^, -which "" Mr. Bullions himself parses in 
i^e ohfecttve case, is the only word" in this sentence, which 
illustrates this definition of the nominative iiSi&Q ! I ' " 

The ^nominative case expresses that of which something is 
said or declared \ 

John is spoken to, not <>/'/.-Hence John cannot- h^ iarthe 
nominative es^sQ by virtue <)f Mr. Bullions' definition of tuis 
case ! Nothing is said ofihe person denoted by tkou. Hence 
this pronoun is hot in the nominative case ! ! Nothing is said 
to the school. But something is said of it — ^the school is 
spoken of Hence the word, «c!fioo?, is in ihe nominMive 
case^— and, J presume, governed by the preposition to! ! Mr. 
Btillions himself says that the sdiool is spoken of And as 
Ihe school is spoken of, something must ^ be said of it— it is 
impossible to speak of a thing without saying something 
of itl 

But it may be inquired. How I know that Mr. Bullions 
8ays that th6 school is spoA%n q/*.^ 

Under pag!& 9, be says — 

<* THe ikird person denotes thet^ei'son or thing spoken of." 

• Mr. Bullions parses School as a. noun of the Mrd person. 
And in this he declares that the school is spoken of 

Case, says Mr. Buliion&, is ktatej or condition. The nomi- 
native case of a noun, then, is the nomitiative c<me^iVtV/» of itl 
Hence it follows that,it is not the noun which expresses that 
of which something is said;* but it is the nominative candv- 
turn which -expresses it ! ! ' 



XU PR££AO£. 

«<Th« nomiaative cMe {condition) expresseB tbat of whfob'sorae 
thing is said ; as, the sun. shines/' ■ ' 

I>oes the word, suft^ express what is spoken of here ? I 
understand it so. And, if I &ni right, the word, sun, accord- 
ing to Mr. Bullions, is the yery c^^ of the woid.«te»/ 

What! What putchiv^ ! :; 

The word, sutz, then, is the statey or conditiof^' of the word, 
sm, " in respect to the other words in the sentence! V* 

I regret to find the names of gentlemen of ^ whom I have' 
hitherto thought well, appended to these books which are 
called by their authors, improvements on Murray. 

In the preceding sentence, / is in the nominative ease to 
regret only. But Hr. Bullions says that /is in the noiaina* 
tive case. to every word in the sentence except // / 

Case, says he, is the state or condition of a noun in respect 
to tfie other wordx in a sentence ! ! . 

. But^ how is / in the nominative case ? Does / denote 
^^ that of which something is said ?" Certainly. I, then, 
denotes .that which is ^ken of! Henoe / is of iiie third 
person!! , > . . • . . 

*< The nominatiye case expresses that Q/yrbioh something is said 
or declared." 

The third person is the perscm o/ which something is said I ! 
Som^iihing is said of the- person expressed by I- — hence Lis 
of the third person 1 ! - 1 . 

2. ITiei Possessive Case. 

c 

<'*nie possesBive dase dwotes that to which «omethmg be- 
longs;" as, ' - 

1. John has a book ! 

2. This is the book of John! • 

John in both instances, denotes' the person to whom the 
b<5ok belongs — hence John is in the possessive caae Ml 

3. " The ObjecHve 0ase, 

' *'Thei obj0otlife case denotos the objeet'of some action or re- 
lation;" as, 

1. The rocJc was smitten by Moaes I 

2. The apple was picked by him ! . 

3. «/o/m is by the ^a&Ze / / 

Does not rock denote that on which the action terminated ? 

Does not apple denote that which was acted upon. Atid 

IS not that which is acted upon, the object of an action ? And 
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is sdt J^dA^ Bsneast to the iA\Ae as the iahle is to Joliii ? Is 
Qot JbA^, then, as much the object of this local relation as 
is the table 1 ! ?- . . ' 

Xiet me now ask- - ^ . . 

Has Mr. BolHons aecom^lished the obj«(et which indooed 
him to come forth ? Hear, hear I His object was to cor- 
rect what is EtiBONSOTJS, to retrench what is mperfltumg^ to 
compress vrhBii-is prMx, to elucidatb whatis OB8CURSyto 

DETERMINE what is left POUBTFUL, tO SUPPLY What is DE- 

rECnVB,. in Marrams Grammar ! I ! ' . 

idas ! Would Mr. Bullions a«eom|)]ish his objeot, let him 
ocHnpare/his ow* hoc^ with tha* of Mr. Murray. As the 
foibles of one man become virtues when compared with the 
crimes of another, so the favks in Murray will become per- 
fections when compared with the gross obliquities in Bul- 
lions. , 

Children who are taken from Murray to BvMionSj will find 
a sorrow rising up. in their hearts, deadening their jmmargr 
hopes. They will look upon this other Murriay as did the 
Jews of old upon the second tempU—9^% nothing at dSi in 
comparison wi^ the first ! 

They who wish to learn the extent of Mr. Bullions' quali- 
fications to mend Mr. Murray's Grammar, are referred to 
my Appeal^ in^hich I attempt to do justice to Murray, 
and to his unfeeling, and unskilful j9afcAier» .' 

Before I close this Preface, I deem it a duty to notice a 
work compiled by Mr- Goold Brown, a teacher in the city of 
New York. As I have discussed the merits of his eompilatimi 
in my Appeal, I shall say but little of them in ^this place. 
And'l regret that what little I do say here, must be against 
his work. T feel confident, however, that all who give a 
moment's attention to the concluding paragraph of his long 
preface, will come to the oonelusion thait little can be said 
in favour of his " unished Labours I" The sentence read'tf 
as Ibllows : 

*' Haying undertaken and prosecuted this work with a hope of 
facilitating the study of the English Language, and' thug promot- 
ing the improTement 6t the young, the au&or now presents his 
finished labours to the candour and disoemment of those to whom 
is . committed the importantbusiness of instruction. " 

The author says that he presents his finished labours rw^ 
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because lie undertook, and prosecuted tkis work with a hope 
of facilitating the study of the English Language ! I Why 
does the author present his finished labours at this p<xrticular 
time ? Let him answer the question : '^Became I undertook 
and prae^yiUed the toorJc with a hope cf facilitating tJie *tudy 
of the JEngli^ Language f'*' 

Had not the author ^^ finished his tahours^*^ I would sug- 
gest the following amendment : 

Having completed the work tohieh the jMithor undertook, and pro- 
eecnted with a hope of facilitating tho study of the Englig]) Lftn- 
gnage, he now prestats itto the candour and discernment of^thioee 
to whom is committed the imp<n*tant business of instsraction. 

" Although I cannot give my sanction, to this sentence as a 
jparagon of grammatical^ ^xellence, I freely admit -that it 
abounds in rare* things I For instance^ — the period sepa* 
rates the means, or instrument from the process in which it 
is employed : \ / 

** Having undertaken, and prosecuted^ this work with a ho^e of 
facilitating the study of the English Language, and thus promot- 
ing tjie improTeibent of the young." 

The improvement of the ypunff^ is the thing which the 
contpiler wishes to accompUah ; and the facilitating the study 
of the English language, is tjic means by whidi he is to ac- 
complish this object. Yet in the arrangement of the parts 
of this interesting sentence^ the means is mentioned before 
the object in whose accomplishment the means is employed ! I 
After this tihe object to be accomplished by the means, is 
most beautifully dragged into connection with the lueanjj 
through the agency of the adverb, thus ! Perhaps the ideas 
which I wish to express will be better undersiood by repeat- 
ing the clause : , . . , 

*< Having undertaken, and proseentod thia work iSbUhra hop4 of 
facilitating the study of the JEIngUsh language, and tim* promoting 
the improvement of the young." 

A man who makes no pretensions to any thing extraordi- 
nary in the form of grammatical knowledge, would probably 
arrange the parts of this clause as follows : 
. Having undertaken, and prosecuted thki work with a hopas 
of promoting the improvement of the ifoung 6y faciUtafivg 
t^ itud§^ of the .English language^ .: / 
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. In the ooQclttdihg part t)f the period, i^c cdrapiler speak» 

of ..preseafemg. hia books tp cancfowr. 

" The author now presents'hia/(7i»A.«/ labours to the candour and 
^c^mment of those to whom is committ-ed the important business 
of instruction." 

Is it possible that m a eountry where almost every man 
reads Almost eyerj^ thing, individuals (^n be found, who speak 
of presenting hodd to qandour! I ! 1 1 

If wa can present .books to a man's cemdour, why can wo 
not present them to his honesty f 

Sir,— I present this book to your honesty !J 

Having exposed a few of the ^baris^ comSf and cancers 
which pervade this verbal body, by taking off a..pjapt of the 
fuU Rhetonical dress in- which this gvsenoi sentences is so 
tastefully attired, I wlUvbeg the pardon of her kamed ps- 
rent for raising this riot in her r<fyal palace 1 And to do all 
I can to appease him, I will place. his kist^bom. in juxtaposi- 
tion with my last innovations upon a few of its. limbs : 

** Having Undertaken and prosecuted this work with a hope of 
facilitating the study of the English language, and thits promoting 
the imptovement of the joung, the author now presents his finisheit 
labours to the candoutt and discernment of those t^ whom is com- 
mitted the important business of instruction." — [46 words.] 

Having completed the work which thfe author undertook with th$ 
hope of promoting the improvement of the young hy facilitating t^ie 
study of'^English grammar, he now presents it to the emdid and 
discerning teacher. — [86 words.] 

I have not made this isentence the subject of conikment.to 
expose oM of its various errors in grammar. I have in- 
troduced it to show a want of logical skill, a ^estitation of 
sound TeBS0Hf which render its author totally incompetent 
to make a useful book on any subject. , ^j , 

Under another page of the preface, he says: 

"Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely practical; 
various attempts have been inade to overthrow that syjtem of in- 
struction, which long use has rendered venerable, and whioh lottg 
experience has sho^n to be useful.'' 

<* Sneh attempts have generally met the reeeption they de- 
served." ** Their history will give no encouragement to future 
innovators." 

If the fate of present innovators on fahe theories, has a 
tendeney to discourage future lovei» of truth, bow must that 
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0f the "present eormUers of diese tbeories^ diflNraade fdtare 
(ispifunU to authorship, from ezteBding the labooif of their 
imttnietioii beyond the «cAa(7^ room / 

I hope thkt my innovlition upon the old theoi^ of En^i^ 
Grammar^ will not give my namesake so much pffieihoe that 
he will attempt to avenge himself by producing a jcessation 
in the public patronage of my labours. Should it proToke 
him to take such a course, my system might be as badly off 
as were the Grecian ships which, by a calm in the wind, 
ordered by the miffed Diana, were immovably fixed while^ 
bound for Troy ! 

," Amidst thifl rage/or speculation on a Subject purely practical, 
Tariotralittempts hare beien made to oVerthrow that system of in- 
struction, which lonff ute has rendered venertible^'fusd. which long 
tt^ferienee has shown to-be w^fuL" 

Should Mr; Godd ^<n<?n'« knowledge of English- Gram«- 
mar, as exhibited in this sentence, be taken as the standard 
by which to judge of the u^fulness of the old *" ^stem of 
instruction," he Would find littl^ t(f sustain him in the posi- 
tion which he here takes. 

^ Rage for speculation/' is neither sense, nor English. 
Pope says — ^ ^ 

*^ The rage 0/ thirst, the rage q/* hunger, the rage o/*pain, 
the rage o/a, fever." . ' 

Cowley says, — - 

** The rage of a tempest.^' 

Websffcer says, — ^ v. v 

- "The rage ybr money.'' . - 

That is, a rage to procure money. 
- But does Mr. Goold Brown intend to say that these in>< 
novators were in a rage to procure speculation I ? What ! is 
speculation an article of traffic that it may h& purchased, 
and scid like ImiveSy and forks f Where is speeulation to 
be had^— at whose store, shop, or stand, may this article be 
procured I ? 

The word, rage, as used by my namesake, is intended to 
show the quality of the act of speculation. Tlus> learned 
compiler meant to say that they conducted their speculations 
with extreme eagerness. This, he would have said, had he. 
used m instead of for ; - 

Amidst tdiis rage in speettlat\on. 
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Bat) m place of mi, ikie compile tmjfioj^ /iyr''''^n<^ In- 
stead ci presenting these detestable innovators in the act of 
specnlatioh. he gives thent a strong wish ix> procure specula- 
tion!! y .. 

1. Amidst ;this rageybr monej. (To procHre money.) 

2. Amidst, this rage ^^ sjpeciilation. ^ 

3. Amidst this rage tn speculation. 

The rage felt by these men, was carried into their specu- 
lation — hence, the rage was ifi the speculations. 

it should not be forgotten that Mr. Goold Brown has 
grown gray in teaching By the very system which enables him 
to use for for in / 

" Amidst this rage for speculation on a subject purely 
practical,** ' ! 

Practical h an adjectivfe belonging to tjie noun, su^ect. 
That Mr. Goold Brown can parse. this word as well as Mr. 
James Brown, is admitted without hesitation. But, that a 
capacity to say thatprac^ica^is an adjeetive^ belonging to «w6- 
ject,Aoe& not show a capacity to ^wc practical with propriety, 
is obvious from the errbnebus application which Mr. Goold 
Brown has here made of this word. A subject, as such, has 
not the property which is denoted by the word, jpractical, 
Can it be said with propriety, this subfect will be applied to 
practice f Hag any one ever heard the expression, — ^the sub- 
ject of the present discussion^ has been applied to practice I f 
When a thing is said to be practical, it cannot be taken in 
the character of a subject of discussion. It must be taken 
in another character, and by another name. Thus it may 
be predicated of knowledge, as such, that it is practical. 
But because knowledge^ as knowledge, may be said to be 
practical, does it follow that knowledge, as a suhfect of dis- 
cussion, can be said to he practical ! f 

Was it not for subjecting myself to the charge of being 
pragmatical, I would propose to this Murray mender, who 
says that he has taken the liberty to think for himself,- the 
substitution of ^stem for subject I 

Amidst this rage in speculatioB on a system pttrely prac- 
tical. - 

I have been somewhat amused with the reason which Mr. 
Goold Brown says, induced him to write an EngHdi Gram- 
mar. He gives it in the following words : 



** For as Lord Bacon observes : * .T)lie_nuinb«r «^f ttt-writien booki 
is n6t to be diminished bj ceasing to write, but by writix^ othem 
which, Hke Aaron's serpent, shall swallow up the spuHoiui.' " 

Now^ I have no hesitation in saying that, from the count- 
ies number of gross enors in the principte^, <<!y^ vtA me- 
ihods of Hr. Goold Brown's book, it has swallowed down all 
the spurious Grammars which preceded it. 

It is said by many that the serpent, to use Lord Bacon's 
appellation, hy Dr, BMionSy is an oflFspring from the Fi- 
uuJied Labours of Qoold Brown. . And, although the Qian- 
tier of this derivation may be enveloped in a little mystery, 
Mr. G. B.'s serpent dods seem to bear v^ parental relatipn to 
Dj. Bullions' ! If Mr. G. B.'s serpent is viviparous, and 
the source of Dr. Bullions* yyrhich Mr. G. B. himself alleges, 
the Doctor is not so culpaliQe as' the numerous gross errors 
in his book seem to indicate. IBut if Mr. G. B.^ serpent is 
oviparous, and the origin of Dr. Butti4ms\ Mr. G. B. should 
liave the credit of laying the eggs, and Dr. B. the praise of 
hatching ihffm. Be this as it may, however, I frequently 
open these animals in the progress of my Appeal. And, if 
the pupil wishes to behold their frantic throes, to see the 
deadly poison which th^y have in their Jiomy cells for liitfi^ 
and to witness the pus of error, generated in the ulcers which 
these two Murray menders have added to Murray's soarop^ 
lie will read that work with interest. 
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9 

Should this book fall into tifae hands of a grammarian 
,who has read my Api^EAL, he will be surprised to find that 
I here use the very technicals which I there condemn. 
And, lest the nse of Noun, Pronoun^ Terb, Prtpatitiony 
Chnjwictionf Adjective, AdnerhyVOk^Iaterjeciumy in this woi^, 
should lead him to think me fickle, I will here saj that my 
present opinion of these technicals is identical with that 
given of them in the Appeal. 

After a careful esamin^ion of the old theory, I f^t sore 
that teachers would be glad to substitute the true system for 
it. But on proposing this system for adoption, I found them 
as loath to leave their jprt«on house of error as was the old 
inmate of the Bastile, his cell of darkness. Hence, althougk. 
the old structure is utterly demolished, and its fragments 
strewed from the commencement to the end of my Appsal, 
thousands still sing peans in honour of Murray! But, 
while I regret a want of success in my attempt to persuade 
. the world to allow the old theory of English Grammar to 
decay, and drcq|> out of the memory of men^ I rejoice in the 
hope that I may yet persuade the world to accept of a sub- 
stitute which, though slightly marred by the use of «ow9», 
verb, &c., is formed upon the true caM^rwcftWpriBciples of 
the English Language.* 

* Of tbe three b&ok9 whicli constitute the aew system^ Book II. 
only, is a mbsHttfte for the old tbeory. Book I., as well as Book 
III., is entirely original. ^ 
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ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

IChram-ma, a letter.] 
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GSNERJiL VIXW dF THE BUBJZCt. 

A LANGUAes: 

' 'A Lanqttage is a sef of nama, vxyrdsy or s^fm^ oon- 
Btructed from s^ufidsy a&d 2e^^«. , 

EP-E-OL-O-GY. 
EpsoLOGT is thd science of words, tie science of ^ipeedL 
. . mjnOf vprdsy and logos, doctrine, scieaee.] 

DIVISION or EPEOLOGT. 

Epeoloqy is divided into two patia; namely, 

L Ep-e-di-col-o-gy, and 
2. Gram-mab. 

1. Epbdigologt is that part of Epe<dogy, which respects 
the 'meaning of words in their laolated^ or detached state. 
[.^>-aS) a word, dei^, to>how, to aigoifyi and loffoi^ doo- 
trine,]^ (J^oedicolog^ la taught bj », Vicdonar^^^ 

> ' * • 

2. Grammar is that part of Epeology, which respects 
the ^Aoroctem^y and fwojciiofM of sounds, and lettei^ as the 
efemen^s of wrd^f and the characteristies,^forms, positions, 
and fbaci[<MiS of words and monos, as the elements of ienr 
tences. ' ' * • , ^ 

IINGLISH GRAMMAR 

English Grammar is that part of Exiglish Epeology, 
which respects the^characteristics, and functions of 9oundsy 
and letters^ as the demeiiti of EhigUth words, and iSttb cha/ra^ 
terisHcgyfanMy jpontionSf vadi fwMStiomy of words, and monoSi 
as the fsUimenU of Englith sentenoeSi 



2 PHONOUKJT. ' 

DIVISION or BNQUfiH QEAMBIAE. 

EngUsr Orambiar is divided into foiir grand divisioiui, 
via. :— 

1/ OrthooraphTi 3. Syntax, and 

2. Ettmologt^ 4. Phqsody. 

QUESTIONS. - ^ 

1. What it « Ltt&gtiage? 

2. WhatifBp-e-ol-o-gy? 

[i^;>-e-{>^-o^^ is made from ep-^a, words, and l^os^ <io6* 
trine, and means the whole science of words^ speech^ ^lan- 

8. Into bow many parts is «j^f-o^^-^ dlTided t 
. 4.^ What ia(}Fainmar? 
6. YHikt is i^p'C'di-eol^O'ffjf f 

[Epedicqlog^ is made from ep-o^y a word, deUco. to.show^ 

to signify, and ^<?9,> doctrine, principle^ and signifies the 

part of epeoLogy^ which respects the meaning of words as 

ihdividui^.] 

6. What i» English Qrammar ? . 

7. By what means is epedicdiogy taught f / . 

8. Into how many grand parts is English Grammar divided? 
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PART I. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

[Oriht, acQUrate, ciHrect, and grapho^ to write.] 



LESSON I. 
ObthogEAPHT is the first grand division of, grammar,, 
and respects the characleristicsy and fuHctums of articulate 
sounds, and liferal characters, as the elements of words. 

BUBDIVISTbN or OBTHOG&APHY. 

OrthoOEAPHT is naturally 8iibdiT]4^ iatoy 

7 1. Phonohgy, and 

2. A^phaolotjy, . 



'P^qNOt.eaY IB the j^r«2.|iart of obthogbapbiv ^^ V^ 
iipect9 tbe eAoroc^ci'^s^^ and/vnc^um« of artieulate ixnuuUi 
as the el&Tienis of^jfoca/ words. ^ • .^- -^ 

1.. What part of Grammar is Ortho^rapij^ f 
2. Wha); does orfAo^of^Ay respect? 
_ ^#. What are the elements of the word-, orthography f 
. 4. What is the meaning of ortho9 f 
6. What is tlie meaning of grapho f 

6. In whjEtt way Is orthography sabdivided ? ^ 

7. What is the meamng of jvAoR-iMf 

' 8. What is the meaning of ioyo«Hi8 toied in tht mot^pk^mh 
^ogyf - ^ 

iGi. Wjb^at .does phonotlogy^ respect f 



- ' 1. Sound, 

. A^Mntn^ 18 ihe effect of an impressioa, made on the organii 
of heai4D£ hj a vibration, of sdr. Or; a tound is a wnm 
prodvkied oy a yibrntion of air. 

- 2, Thekvma'Avoice, 

The Auman voiee is the sound which, by the agency of a 
Inman being, is derived £rom the air that is on its pasMoge 
from his lungs. V 

3. The/ormation of the Jtuman voice. 

The human voice \s formed by Agitating the ur, or breath, 
on its passage from the lungs through the wiiid'-pipe of the 
neck, and^the glottis of the larynx. 

[The larynx is the upper part of the wind-pipe ; and the small 
aperture in the centre of the top part of the wind-pipe, is called 
the glottisJ] 

4. Articulate aminds. 

Articulate sounds are those which the orgltns of atticala« 
tion mo^e out of the different voices that are j^roduoed 
mainly, if not enfirefy^ by the glottic .. 



4 PHOSOIiOCFZ. 

The organs of arti<mklioii are die iiietninie^ wiih which 
the gkiikai sosonds are fitted fox epeeoh hjA modiidatioEQi 
OiJDed oftibM^at^. These orgaxka are the iee^ throaty ^p9j 
the Mhdlf ADfd di£fereiit eon/ormatiohs of the mouthy the nos^j 
jf>€UaUf isA the tonfftte. 

[As the glottis ddes not fit sounds for speech, it is not an organ 
of artieuhukm : artkuUUUm is the JUHnff of sounds for speech.] 



. QITBSTIONS.* / - 

1. Whatissoiuid? - '- * " 

. 2. What is the human Toiod ?. 
8. How is the human Toico formod t -^ 

4. What is the larynx f 
5^ In what part of the larynx, is the glottis f . 

6. What is the glottis ? > 

7. - What are articulaU sounds ? 

8. Of what sounds i^e articulate sounds formed ? 

9. By what means are the gloUical Toices formed into artion- 
late sounds ? ' ^ 

10. The organs of articulation, are what? 

11. Why is not the settle an^rgan jof articulation t 

fAlthougb; the 'word, artipilatiany is made Arom wtkuku^ a joint, 
!h jPAofM>2(^, or Orammar, it conreye no allusion to Joints, tu « 
Grammar, articulatioh signifies the act of fitting 8t>u|ids for speech. . 
Hence an organ which does not directiy fit sounds for speech, ie 
not an organ of articulation, ^e glottis may fit sounds for 
sRune; but not lor speech.] 

12. Will yon gire tne the name of eacV organ wliidk aide In fit* . 
ting, orratiier mMn^^ sounds, for speech T. 



LESSON ra. 

PIYISION Of ABTICUL^TS SOUimB. 

Artioulat^ aoonds (qteech soun^) are divided into, . 

1< Vawelsj and 
2. QmB^MuUs. - 



\ 
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. 1. VOWEIi. , ~ 

In Phoriolo^^ a vowel is an articulate sound n&idi is a 

irunk eirement in yocal words. 

. ■ ' /• • •-■.'.>-■ , ,. 

R£MAlCR8. 

1. As^ trunk can stand wit&out bi'imclies, no 'a Towel can stand 
wfthottt c(m»onants^ 

2. And, as where there are branches, the trunk is the foimds^ 
.'tion, or base, in the entire framework of the tretf, so where thero 

%XQ corubnants, the vowel becomes the foundatiou, ar b'iAse, of tht 
entire franrework of the syllable, or word. 

8. As, without a ^runA-, there can be no tree, sb^thout a v^wtlf 
th.6re can be uo entire wor<}. ' 

4. As a trunk alone, can constitute an entire tree, so a Towel. 
alone, can form an entire syllable^ or word, 

5. As vowels, and consonants are the elemeitts' 6f Ttfeal words, 
and, as these . elements hold different framework ranks in theito 
words^ they should be distinguished, or defined, upon the basis vt 
their respective ranks. 

0. The question should not 'be-'^-what is this, or that, sound in 
respect to the majmei' in whi«h it is formed by the speech organs-<- 
but-it should be, — ^whatis this, or thaf^' 84Slind 4n respect to the 
particuloi' ronA: v^hich it holds ia. the vocal word of wwch it is ao 
element. — ' ' 

0/ what sounds^ and t^ what orga^Uy a/te vowHs formed f 

The air with which the lungs are supplied by ths windpipe, is 
sent out from the lungs through the glottis of the larynx. The 
expulsion of this air by the agency of tJie diaphragm, and inter- 
costal muaeles^ puts it into an agitated state which may prodneo 
a very Imperfect sound even h^ore it reaches the yZo^ftf. Bat 
whether this puHnonary air is mere breath, or partial sotmd, whsn 
it reaches th^ larynx, on arriving at this pa^ of the-windpips^ 
it is subjected to the action of the ghttit itself, which, although 
its greatest diameter is but onertentii part of an inch, is capablf. 
of assuming more than eixty diam^tert. Each diameter giv<^ the 
pulmonary air, or partial primary sound as th& case mi^y be, a 
distinct tone. Hence out of the one primary current of air, or 
imperfect sound, the glottis forms many voices. Bat, altHough 
the glottis produces many sounds by its sixty different diameters, 
not one of them is a voweL These glotHcfU sounds pass ^^^ thei^ 
seat of formation into the mouth ; and, on their passage out of this 
.plaoe, they are oonyerted into voweit^ malnlyi if not s|iUrsly» by 
the diffeirent conformations, or apertures of .&is organ. 

1^* 



'2. OON80NANT. 

In Phoin^ogiy^ 9k conionant is aa articulate sound which 
k a mere branch element ia tocal words. 

O/tohat Boundsy and by what organs/ are consonant 
/crmedf 

1. As tLe Towelfl are made out of Hieylottieal somids, hj o^rtain 
e<m£Qrmatioii8 of the mouth, so the contoncmti are made out of the 
vowels by the agency of the te$ihy nose^ palate, Ups, throaty and the 
tongue. 

2, And, as erery Towel partakes more, or Ies9 of the^articalar 
glottical sound out of which it is formed, so each consonant par- 
takes to a greater, or lesa degree, 9f the particular Towel out of 
which it IB formed. 

OtoMdJuMlion x^ ismiMnanU, 

CkxuKiiisnta are divided into six classes^ viz. : 

1. Dmtai isorimnvjiUy (^Teetk,) 

2; (?i£f^rafoonsonaiit8y (^Throat,) ^ 

8. Zo^'a^ eonsonants, (Lips,) 

4. Palatal coosonantSy (Paiate.) 

5. iVasaZoon80iiantSy(i^b«e^) and^ 

6. ^n^tMx/coitfloiiaiitB, (Tbn^jfiee.) 

When ^ consonant is made principally with the teeth^ it 
ie called a dental. But when it is made prineijMdly with 
the throaty it is called a ihroaialy or 9^ guttural. 

9 

'. ' 6. SYLLABLE. 

1 - - - 

In Phonology f a syllable is any quantity- of articulate 
sound, which can he taJcen aJone,^ .. , / 

1. As every tree must hate ^trunky so eVery word mtolt hate a 
[vowel. ' ■' ' ■ " v,. 

2. As branches cannot constitute a tree, so consonant cannot con- 
stitute a word. 

8. As the bremehes aicOiere to the trunf:, or to one another, so 
Consonants adhere to the vowel, or to one another. 

6. VOCAL WORDS. 

A vocal word is articnlate soiind;^ compriajng oiie^ or n<9e 



s^Hables^ e]npro5Fed by common consent as .^ fiiiime^ the 
Big^, of an idea. 



WESTIONS. 

1. Into whtki are artieiU^to sowads ^vid«d? ' ■■ 
i 2. Wh^atlsaVowdl? 

. ^ 8. ^an a trunk Biand witkc^iit a, braikch T . . 

., 4. CaQ a trou;«? exist ^thout a contonanif ' ' ' / 

5. CaiK you have a Towel in a word, or pliable, without a^dn-r 

/ 6«. What becottct^ the ^imdaiioB, «r base ctf the word, i$hmp,' 
there are oonsonasta ? 

7. Can a trunk without branehes form a c<nBplete tree.? ^ 
8^ Can a yowel without eonsonanta form a .eomplete 8yllabl«y or 
▼ord ? ' ; 

-9, WKy should' a TtNret be defined in refl^^eet to- Ha Ttmk ia' tha 
word of which it is 'an element? 
J.O. Out <>f what ttntfiik are tow^s formed? * / ^'' 

11. By what organs are the Towels formed t 
-12. What puts Sie air which i9;e|}eHed firom the lungs, iBto att 

18. How many <?Mnne^0r« haa the ^2f>^^4i»f 
.. 14. Is perfect sound produced before the air aniyes at tha 
glottis? , '. 

13. What is a tionsonant? ' ■ . ' - - 
' 16. .W2|y iS'the^Uabane, aaj^Xojtold^y, iwed? 

.^Because, in A^haoUt^y, a letter also is a cdnsoniint.] ^ ^ 

17t^0ut of what sQui^dg, and b^ wha^ orgasB,^ are consonaipitff. 
filmed? ' .. • ' , 

18. Does each voWel partake of tiie nature c^ the ^ottical sound 
out c^ whioh it b formed T ' 

- 19. Does each ^ifmsokaiit partake of the Toml oniof whiak it 
ia made. -J 

20. Into how maiiy classes are consonants divided? 

21. In this classification, are the consonants named in referend 
to the organs by which they tae prifW^iiUff formed? 

^2^ When a consonant is made principally by the ptdate, ^Khat 
is it called? 
. 23. What id a syllable ? 

24. What is the foundation sound of a. syllable called? > 

25. What is a vocal word? 



A ■■ 



8 jmovesj^t. 
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LESSON IV.' ^ 

1. The Sounds.^ Speech. , 

The soands of jspeecb/are the varloaft ti^ce^ or element- 
arj notKs which are he»rd in speaking words. • 

'the voeal word, haly is made up of three el^nenterr • 
voices, or naifses; imd these elementary noises are the sounck 
of this vocal word.^ ^ , '. 

The printed word, hatj is made up of three alphabeUeal 
jchajfactem, or marks; and these marks are ^e letters of 
' thiaprtnted word. ^ ' ' ' 

iHert is the piinted \^rd — Bat.J 
. The first elementary mark in this^rtnfe^f word, is 5. 
2« Th^ ae^QDd elementary mariL in thi^ prirUed word, 
is a. - ; ^ 

.3. The third elementary mark in thisprfnA^ word, is t, 

\Xkit word, thmeAUf nieaiui, -the pQrt$ which, make up a whole 
thiag. Thus the threads iu clotht' iire the eleiaents, or the. d^ 
mtntary parU of the cloth.] 

Having shown yon the dementary parte of the printed 
word, hcU^ I will now undertake to show jou, the elementary 
parts of the vciml word, ^o^ ^Vocal, voice^ noUe^jpoken^ 
not written, not formed of letters.] 

The spoken word, hat, is md,de up of three elementary 
voices, or noises; and these elementary noises are the ele- 
mentary sounds of this vocaX word. What word ? ['&«<.] 

r. The ^r,'?^ voice, or noise in tke vocal wdrd^ haij is the 
clemeatary «»uimL wkieh is heaird ia the merehegmnitig of 
this voice word. [That sound which is heard hef&r^ the 
lips are sq>arated.'} X 

[The child sko«ld he drilled on tlii8^0«tf4.] 

2. ^e second sound in the vocal word, haty is that voioe, 
or nmscy which is heard in the mere h^itning of the vocal 
wonl, axe. - 

~ £H«re ezpUia the soimd, aad drill the child npOn it.*) 

8. The tiiird souiid in the vocal word^ haty is i^e voicey 
or noiiCj which merely begins the vocal word, top, 

[Here illustrate, and drill.} 



THt PHONBSOOPE. 

[PA#-ft0, aVdi^ey anfl sko-pe-^f to iriew.] 
The phonoscope is a diagntm which exMbiU the thirty- 
eight elementary 9owi4s that are the elements. of Eioglish 
Tocal words, by the means of thirty^ight ^peeci Munden. 
£Se^e l^ige'lO.] . . ,. 

' " Speisch Sounder, 

A speech sounder is an objcet, the fint p^irt of whose 
vocal name, is. one of tbe elementary sounds of Jln^^h 
vocal wbrds/ Hence, tl^e attea^ance of the mere hsgiirnvng 
qi tiie name of eitch'tt>6ec^ sounder in the PhonesoopCf will 
give the thirty-eight elementary sounds in itocoI. words. 

The names of the ihiarty<ight speech sounders .vjhicb/orm 

the Phonescope. . " 

Awl. - A*e. 
Cirel^. ' Pog. 

Fork. Qi-raff. 

Indiaa. Eye. 

Lion. vMprtar. 

Ox. tomb. 
Quail. . Babbit. 

Ewe. [«] Um, 

WagoxL Pox.' 

Yoke. Zebra. 

.-' TffiB STNPHOinSSOOBX. 

iSyn^ togeilier, phone^ a soQnd, and skopein^ io liew.] -> 

The sjthphonesccpe is ^e j[nnctidn of two,, or more of the 
^peecA Bounders in the formation of a yooal syllable. 



b a 



Acorp. 


Arm. 


Bat.^^ 


Cap. 


ElepkaBt: 


Emew. 


GmjL,, 


Hat. 


Kw, 


\ Jug. 


Net. 


0-celot. 


Organ. 


Pen. 


Stove. 


Top.. 


Pnss; 


Yahe. 



o u 




TH£,Pfi0.VESCOPE. 





PBCOfOLOGY^ 



VOGAIi 8TI1<ABL£S. 
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JO? syllable is^any quaatity of articolafe soond, wbioh 
^en alone. 

_ Division/'o/ Vocal Syllables. - 

\ syllablea are divided into/ * ' 

1. Mo^olhonff9f audi.. 
^ .2. Diphthongs^ 

vocal manotkong is a vocal syllable iffiicb comprises 
wnoel Bound. 

vocal diphthong^ is a vocal syllable wbicb comprises 
i sounds Chat are so thoroughly mixed one with the 
It the tiro may be taken as one. 
piree rowel sounds never so thoroughly mix, that 
t can be taken as one^ there is no triphthong in. the 
f} ' - - -'•.•'■ 

^= - VOCAL WORDS; 

A' vocal word is frrticulate so«&d^ employed by commom 
.consent asL tJjie mgn of an idea. 

Division of Vocai Words, 

In Ttfirtnce io the number oJT vocal syUahUt which they r0» 

tpedivdy contain^ 

Vocal words are divided into> 

1. MonosjllMeB, fMon-og, on^.] 
2- Z>Mi|8yllables, ^Du, two.} 
3. 2ViByIJable8>[^yc«^thieeJ 
^4. P<;Z^sylkble8, ^Pofyj many.] . ^ 

1. A voeal woid which hasibut one syllable, is a mono^ 
t^UaiUe. 

2. A.voeal word which has but fwo syllables^ is a dis^t* 

3. A Tocal word which has but three syllables, is a trt* 
syllahie, 

4. A vocal word which has four, or more syllables^ is %. 
poi}f''^tihks . - ^ - _ 
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PABT II. 

ALPHAOLOGY. ' 

l^Alpha^ a letter, and lo^oSf doctHn^ principle.] 



LESSON L - ," ' ' ^ 



Alphaoloqt 18 the eeeond part oi Orthography y and re- 
spects l^e characteristics, '«ad /unctitffis of letters as the ele- 
luents of literal worda. 

1. Lettkrs. 

.Letters are the defnentary parts of literal words^ aud^ in 
general, the representatives of the articulate sounds in vocal 
ones. ' ^ ■ / 

2. A pair of Letters, 

A pair of letters is a couple of letters which, thou^ they 
generally differ inform, and always in size, bear the same 
nanie, and represent the »ame sounds; as, A a, Bh, S s. 

3. A set cf Letters, 

A set of letters is that number of pairs, which belongs to 
a particular language. 

4. A71 Alphabet, 

An alphabet i» an entire set of letters. 

The English alphabet has twenty-^x letters only, 

5. . Capital £etters, 

A capital letter is the larger one of the pair, and is em- 
ployed for prominence in appearance, eminence in the sub- 
ject, importance in the idea ; ex for mere distitiCtion between 
an individuedf,9!Dd a doss name. 

t 

6. Small Letters. 
•' ' ' .' ^ ' ^- * . 

A smaU letter is the smaller letter of the pair, and is iiaed 

ia. iikdhgd^ of .the matter. ^. • ^ 

.7. Italic Letters, 
BaZic letters are those which have an Miqve, or vfbidin^ 



AUBBiJOhOaX. 



w 



fbrmy ftod aie used io>denote rnkphofU, imp&rtaance^ cmliJih^ 

$is,&e. 

{Thej are oslled ludie in rel^Ftoce to Italy, the eoimtrj tkat 
%r^ used them,] 

8. Soman Leiters. 

Soman letters are those wnr-amMqm lettisrs which have an 

t^^right form. 

[They -are denominated Somanf beeaose .thoy were first used in 
Home.] 

9. Old JSngltsh Lettert, 

Old SHglish Letters are those that have an anttqtte com- 
ptex form, andwhidb were pHmairUy "i^d in the ikgluh 
uHKgoage. ^ ' 

ALPHASCOPE. 



Boman. 



Italio. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

£ 

F 

6 

H 

I 

J 

K 

L 

M 

N . 

O 

P 

Q 
R 

S 

u 

V 

w 

X 
Y 

% 



Small. 


tiap. 


a - 


A 


b 


B 





a 


d 


D 


e 


S 


f 


F 


g 


a 


h 


H 


i 


I 


• 

J 


J 


k 


K 


1 


L 


m 


M 


n 


N 








P 


P . 


q 


Q 


T 


R 


S 


8 


t 


T 


a 


U 


T 


y 


W 


w 


X - 


X 


y 


T 


' X 


z 





Old EngliHh. 


SmaU. 


Ctnf, . SmaU. 


a 


a - a 


h 


»■ % 





« 6 


d 


p n 


e 


H. t 


f 


S t 


9 


a g 


h 


» 1 


i 


* 7 t 


I 


%. ■ ' I 


m 


im 1^ 


n 


N - -^ :■ 'ir 
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P 


» . » 


^ 


^ % 


r 


3a « 


9 


s& ^ . » 


t 


tt t 


U 




. V 


w • 


wr . H 


« 


-X - % 


y 


IT ...» 


z 


» ■ r 
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LeUeni are ala^ divided into, 

1. /Vtw^flrf letters : Yy^Sfl, Rr. 

2. Written, letters : ^ y^, ^ ^, <^ >. 

Letters are further divided into, 

1. PUiiiij and 

2. Ornamental, 

1. A plain letter is one which is perfectly simple in its 
structure ; as, A a, S s, V v. 

2. AxLomamenfal letter is one whicK has something that 
serves as a mere ornament; as, A *T IS. 



TypOgraphicdi Division^, of Letters, 

1. Diamond letters : Ai.Bk^G« 

2. Pearl letters .* w w, y >, h h. 
8. Agate! H^Ee^Hm. 

4. Nonpareil: Aa^BisCe. 

5. Mmian : A a, B b, C c. - 

6. Brevier: A a, B b/C c. 

7. Btnirgeoise: A a, W w, M m. ' 

8. Xon^ Primer: A a, W w, M m. 

9. ^ma« -ftca; A a, W w, M m, 

10. Hca; Aa, 3 b; Cc. 

11. English: A % B b, C C. 

12. Nonpareil Gollnc: A B CD. 
18. Nonpareil Antique: iKt M S 1^ 

14. Minion hair line ; A a, B b, w vr. 

15. Bretrier Blacky or Old IkgNsh: f0ts» a. 

16. Bourgeoise condensed: W K M H. 

17. Ij&ng Primer Grecian: A B C 0. 

18. Brevier Tuscany open: il IB HSl Wd. 

There are many other typographical olassifications of let? 
ters. 



jojmAfOiJ^x^, is 



LESSOI^ II.' 



JHvmonA>f' LetUrt fipon ^ hctsU of the dtaracUr of ih& 

soUrHfs which they r^^reaenL 

Letters ate divided into^ ^ . 

1, .Letter vmpeky aiud 

2. Jjetter oimsonaitts, ^ • 

A letter voWel is a character which represents a wnod ' 
soond^ a trunk element in vocal words. 

2. Letter Omwnant: 

A letth' ccmsonant is a tshatacter which represents a^eon^ev 
nant sound, a hranch element in vocal^words. 

[A eontonant sound i% one /which eannot be perfectly formed. 
ezcep,t it is made upon some vowersoimd as its base.] 

^he. letter vowds are a, e^ t, c?, w-rw, y. . 

The 2e/^^ ccwaemoK^s are 6, c^ d, /, g^ hjj, ky I, m^ n,p,.qp 
r,9,t,v,yr,x,j,z. 

IT, and Y. 

When if>^ asid ]^ precede another TOwel in the same sylla<- 
ble, ^they are consonants ; as, tcrmd, tdfe-^^ou, year. In 
other places these letters are vowels. 



1. Yfh^t ia a^haolo^ f 

2. "What does alphaold^y respect ? . ' 

8. What are the elements of theword^. tUpkaoloffyf 

4. What is the meaning of a/jp^ f 

5. What is the meaning of logo$ in this case ? 

6. Wiiat are lettert f > - 

7. Are letters the representatives of sounds in all casest 

[Where the letter is silmt, it is not the representative of articu* 
late sound; as, k, in Aour^ rhetoric. ] ' 

[the letter which is employed to change the sound of another 
letter^ is not the representative of a sound ; as, pine, e — ^face, e.] 

a What Ua/Mur of letters? ^ ~ 
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[A pair ooiaprises but two of anjr thiag.]. 

9. What is a tet of letters ? 

[A set Implies a naibb^r Of tMngs which are used togetlNlr.^ A 
set comprises more than two.] 

10. What is an alphabet? 

11. What is a W^ ^ . 

[The things which can be used together J] 

12. How many letters has the EngUsh alphabet? 

18. How many elementary sounds has the English language i? 
14. What are eapital letters ? 
16. What are OTia// letters ? 

16. What are Italic letters t 

17. What are Roman letters T •- 

18. What are Old ^ngilisk Tetters ? 

> 19. What are the names of the req^eotiv^ letters in the Eof^ish 
alphabet? 

20. How are letters divided in respect to the ohar^bter of the 
iomids which they represent ? 

21. What is a letter vawAt 
^2. What is a Ufter eantonant f 

^3. What is the name of that sound which cannot be ptrfeeUy 

made except it is formed on a vowel sound as its base ? 

. 24. Which are the letter Towels ?' 

26. Which are the leUer consonants ? ' 

26. Are w, and y letter Towels ? 

27. Are w^ and y letter consonants ? 

28. Wl^ere are v, andy voweUt and where eo9mmaiHt$f , 
, 29. What are«y ^, u^ a, o, «Mi «? 



LESSON nL 
Subdivision of the Letter (hmonants,' 

Letter oonaonants are divided, into, 

1. Ldter. Mutes,. Iknd 

2. Letter Semivowels. 

1. A letiar nwie ia a letter fxmaoDBJit wliich lepireae&tB a 
consonant sound that cannot possibly be made witbout a 
voic^soundj BSfh,* . 

* dure will emtble one to nee that ibe acmiid whieh h repvesenti, MHUioilMiaftd* 
^thout making oonsiderabte of the wnoa fonad whieh « mpNeeatk 
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' 2« A UUer semivowd is & letter cbnaonaniK which Kpte^ 
Rents a 9maU degree of vawd aoani } asy v.* 

The letter mutes are h, d, k, pj ^, t, and c and g hard. 

The letter sennvowels.are'/; \jfh ***; **/ f? '; ^t ^y h ^^^ 
c BJtdg soft. 

j^uhdivmoh 0/ the Letter /Semivomds into, 
1. Letter Itquidif and 

1. A letter liquid is a letter senuYOvel which represents a 
sound that readily unites with the sounds ' represented bj 
other fetter semivowels; as, l, mffi, r, ' 

2. A letter solid is & letter semivowel whu^ represents a 
sound that does not readily unite with the sounds rej^resented 
by other letter semivowels ; but, like a solid, it remains un- 
mixed, or, by itself; as,yj h,j, Sy v,x,z. 

The letter liquids are {, m, n, r. ~ 

The letter solids are/, hyjj «, v, x^ a, and c and g soft 

Suhdivieum of the LeUer GofMomoMU 

Upon the basis of die principal organs employed iici f(H*ming 
the consonant sounds which the letter consonants repre- 
sent, ii^, 

1. PalaiaUf 

2. LahialSf 

3. JDentals, 
4. , GutiwralSf 

5. JVoMK^s, and 
61. lAnguah, 

1. I/eUer Palatah, 

A letter palatal is a letter conscmant which re{«esents a 
^onMmant sound that is formed mainly by die palate. 
The fetter j?a2ata^ are, y, and soft ^. 

2. Letter tiofnah* 

A letter labial is a letter consonant whioh re|Hresents a 

* CloteikttentimkwOleiAldeoiMiaaee that the toaadwbi<&«tepreaeafe% 
UtUe TOwel acniad. , 

2* 
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43an9mM$U toand ihatiB mid« jniaiiilyi if xioijeuiaadj^'by tb# 

lips- .. • 

IBk^ letter UMala are h,py/jV, ^ 

8. Letter Dentah. 

^ A 2e</^r dental is n Ze^^er consonant which aiepresents a 
ocmBonant sound that is fonned inainly by tho teoUi. 
The letti^ dentals are c?, s^ t, z, 

4. Letter Gut^tirals, 

A ^^<^ guttural is a ^^ consoxiant which represents a 
coMonant sound t&at is principally made by ihe throat. 
The letter gutturals are le, q, c, and g hard. 

5. Letter Nasals. 

A ^2^er nasals Si,letter consonant which represents a o^n- 
sonant sound that is made mainly by the aid of the nose; - 
The letter nasals are m^ aod n. 

6. Letter •Lingwals. 

A 2ef^ Ungual is a fe^^ consonant which repreaents a 
consonant so«nd that is mademait^ly by the aid ef me tongue. 
!Qie leliter Unguals are l^ and r. 



QUESTIONS; 

1. Into what two classes are Utier consoxLants salxiiYidedt 

2. What is a letter mute ? 

8. What is a leUer semivowel ? 

4. WhaMs a letter liquid f 

5. What is a letter aolidf . - - 

6. What four lettet semivowels are Uauiek f 

7. Why are these lettert called UquSUf 

8. Yi\i9X\BK Utter paldtalf 

9. What Ze^^ereoDsoliants are jMifaHabf . 

10. What is a iMter labial f 

11. Which ktier consonant^ are UbiaUf 

12. VfhAtT^ 9^ letter denial f 

18. Which letter consonants are dmttUa f 

14. What is a letter guttural f 

15. Which letter eonsonants jare ^utturalf f 

16. y^iAt IB ^letter fuualf. 

17. Wlii«h ktter eonsoxuuits ajce naeala f , 

18. What is a letter lingual f 

19. Which lett^ consonants are linguahl 
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THE SOUNDS OF LETfEKS. 

..Obsievations. — It majF be proper to remark that the. sowmIs 
of the letters vary, as they are di^erently associated, and that the 
prouunciatioii. of diede associations depends upon the position of 
the acoent. It may also be observed here, that, to prononnce 
»ccnrately, great attention must bepq)id to the Towels which are 
not accented. . ** There is scarcely any thing which mor^distin- 
guishes a person of a poor education, from a'spersoq of a good on^, 
than the pronunciation of the unaeeented vowels. Whenvowets aro 
under the acemt^ dhe best speakers, and the lowest ef the people, 
with very few exc^ptions^ pronounce them in the fuu^e m«nner ; 
but the unaccented vowels in the mouths of the former, have a dis- 
tinct, open, specific sound, while the latter often totally sink them, 
or change them into some other sound." 

SOUNDS OF THE SAMPLE LETTERS. 

The soands <!>£ letters are the thirtj-eigbt elemeotaij 
voices of which vocal words are formed* 

1. .A represses the long smooth "V^owel ^soiuod which is 
heard in the fbrst part of a-«pra. 

M ttM aaau Ute majrhe <« pp wt o d by atvwml diffmnt wprdi^ lo the mxat 
wowoA may be iepretented by aereraj different letten. , The long smooth votrel 
sound whidi ia represested by a, la not ttufre^ently reprceenied by several other 
letters. 

In Aaron, this sonnd is represented by oa; hi totZ; it is represented l^ ai; ii^ 
gebAf by <u; te gmiM^ hy «t»; in da^, by ap; in deeik, by ea;'in s*er, by re; itt 
veUyhj d; inpreg,ojeif; 9BdtbpLaoomfhja. 

niis varlej^ in tiM i^resentatiTe of toe same sound, renders ipdtbtg very 
diflhmlt. Difliciilt, however, as it is to spell with aoeuziMy, no gramaairfialiaa 
«ven attempted to rendar the child much aid. Why this braadt of Grammar has 
been so lone n^lected, I do net know; Nor ami sure ttiat any tfiing which I 
can do^ will be of much service to the pupU. Still-I diaU giTO a few ruhe, and 
make a few reaiurks in tba fiearf edition of this worlL which I hope the pupil will 
And benefidid. 

2. A represents the lon^f ro^h Yjowfil sound .wh^h is 
heard in the mere heginning of arm. 

3. A rqmsents &e long bast vowel sound which r is 
beard in owL 

4. A represents the short sharp yowel sound which is 
h(^ard.in the first sjUabie of axe^ odditiQU. 

b, A represents the vowel sound of ^art % which is 
heard in the «eoond syllable of woman, mustard, offal. 

6. A represents the vowel sound of short broad o, whjch 
is heard in what. 
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7. A Fepreaenis tke TOwel~soQ&d of diart e^ which is 
heard in tha first syllable of many. . 

. 8. In general, unaccented a, in the termination, <ige^ in 
wofds of two syllables, if^presetits the yowel sound of short 
i, as in cabbage, village, Gouraffc. [Gahhige, vill^^ cowci^eJ} 

, 2. B. ^ 

1. B represents the labial consonant sound- which id heacd 
in^ the mere beginning of &at. . 

IB after m, and before t, in the j^m^ salable, is silent ;; 
as, lam6, de&t. In svbtUe, meaning ^n^^ h is not sil^t^ bat 
in, sw6ffe, cunniiig, 51s silent] 

3.C. 

1. C before ft, 7, o, f, (, and u, represents the hard con- 
sonant k sound which is heard in cim,-cktdjCordtctwn, curbj 
fact. • 

2. When c closes a syllable, it represents the hard ^ sound 
which is heard in oc-cession, ^oc-^ired, ac-centeid,,^ac-<Qld. 

3* C before «,t, aiMl Pf re|>resents the toft Kigdng como- 
ndnt s sound which is heard in cf,.ci, c^ [«e, si^ iry.] 

4. In discern, iiuffice, sat^fice^^., c represents ^e z sound. 

6. When the accent is on the preceding syllable, c, before 
ea, eouy ia, te, and lo, represents the consonant sound of «ft, 
which is heard in nceauy cetaceoti^, specto/,' effidant,,gracunut. 

6, In C^r, victuals, corpuscle, muscle, indic3f,~ezarina) in* 
diciment| c is perfectly stZ^n/.. 
'^[The sounds of eh are given under page 45>] , 

1. i>-represents the obtuse dental consonant sotind which 
is heard in the mere beginning of dog, ^ ^ 

2. When ed follows a sharp consonant sound, ^e e is^p^ 
pressed, and d represents the sound of ^, as in faoee^, lacetf, 
racei^y fltufferf, trippec?, mppee?, passed/ 

.8. When the aocent-is on the preceding syllable, d g^n- 
^taliy sounds like g before em*, ta, ie, and io, as in hideous, 
tedious, soldtcr, Indian. ^ [SoL/ier, I&^n, <kc.] 
.'It. In- some words (f befoife ic, represents the sound of y: 
ecfiecation, vercZitro, Aic^ttous. , .,.,,. 



1. F representd the long open Vowel sound Wbi<^ is b^lurd 
vtL'thB first part of e-diew. 

2. ^representd the'«h<»i; vowe3rs(tand tdndi id hedid ia 
the mere begibmng oC ^ephant. _' 

8. ^ represents the obscure yow^I sound which is heard 
in op^i^ able, gard^i. ^ 

~ 4. j^fin^. unless it has its long open vowel sound;^ is 
silentj as in rage, stag^j age, ore, pore, eve, ice, mice. >. - 

[In me, the, be^^ be, dbei, and we, the final e represents the 
}oi^'0p^ yowel sound which is beard in e-mew.] 

5.^ In the terminations, c^e,^, and-^re, the ^inal^ repre«^ 
sents the short vow^ sound of n, as in ac^e, meagre, centre, 
^c. facur, meagur, centt^r.] 

6. in Gre^, as well as^ in Ld0in, words, the final e re- 
presents its lanff Yowek sound, as in Pe^hei-<Hpe, simi-le, epit- 
o-me. , . * 

7. The .finaJ^ *UeM e rendei^ the precediln^ wnoel mixod 
long, as in fame, cane, pole, pme. [Without the Ji/rud e-^ 
Jhmy cottif poiy'pinJ\ 

\Ea 18 treated of under page 44.] 

» 6.. P. 

1. F^ exc^t in 0/* where / sounds like v, represents the 
contfmdmt Idbud sound which is heard in the fi^t part aifor^ 
f&£L^ and in the last part of st%|f, <^. 

1. G, befoie a, U o, r, and w, rOpresents ^tte hard grUtwtai 
Gonsonanrsound which is heard in the first part -of ^rarblei^ 
^b,^anie, ^^adjiv^loye, ^blet, ^rave, ^ade, ytand, ^tter, 
^nner, ^aid. 

2. Gf before e, i, and y, represents the sofi palatal conso- 
nant sound which is heazd in (gentle, ^em, ^n^ S^^^x £^^^f 
e%y, ^ynaxchy, ^ymnick, ^^. , 

3. G', in gety giv^y gewgaw y gtzzardy gitterriy girlky gig^ 
gidcy giddyy &c.y represents the hoard gtUiurai CDnsonani 
sound which is heard in gimnery go, _ ? ^ 

4. When g terminates a sjllabk it represents th^ hari 
guUural sound, a^ in lo^, fog, ing^ logy fc^^g^r 
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5/ In all addkwnccl sjlkMes, g repreeents the bard sounfil^ 

6. Cr retains its hard sonnd before e^ i, aaad^ in iwarlj 
all individual names, as in Crethsemaue, 6^'lboa, (Gilbert 

(Exceptions: — ^orge, G^«ofl6fy,JEpypfc.) J 

V 7. In the *fbll<ming'da«9 names, ^ has its hard sound: 
An^er, finyer, ^eeae, ^tVe, giit, ^trdle, ^ssard, £o. 

& When two gg oome together, both ha^^e ^e hard sotmd^ 
as in swa^er, bn^er, sta^^er, bra^^ing. '^ 

(Exceptions :-7-Exa^erate, e^a^^eration.) 
' 9^ Gy before m, an4 n \m silent, as in phlegm, apoth^m, 
gfiMfy xeAgny ^nome, ^fteiss, ^at, gwannfm. [When g is silent, 
it generally riders t\k^ preceding vowd sound ipng.} 

1. .J? represents the o^tmfe eonaontzn^ sound which 13 
heard in the^ first part of Aat, ^re, ^t. 

2. In heir y herb, horiesty hmicyiiry hospttaly hoitkr, houTy 
f^MiMsy hwmyary ft is perfectly silent. 

3. Hy final, is silent after a vowel letter; as a^, oA, Sara/l; 
NineveA. ^ 

4^ After r, h is silent ; aa, rAeunii rAetori^. 

9* I. 

1.. /represents the long vowel sound which is heard in 
ptne, i-bex, ptnt, and ftght. 

2. /has its long vowel sound in monosyllables which end 
in 6, as^ in pt'ne, fine. 

. 3. ly under i^e accent before anoiher vowel, lettoir^ m^ 
which it does not coalesce, has its lon^ vowel sound, as in 
p^ue. ^ , , 

4.' ly at the end of Latin words,^ has ita long vowel sound, 
as in literati, magz, geniV, 

' 5. /represents the short vowel sound 'vrhioh is heard b^ 
jtifty iuy s.nd fin. 

6. In general^ t has its short vowel sound in mooo^ 
syllables which Have not a final e, as /nn,y?7i. 

7. In words of two, or more syllables, i is not generally 
rendered long by the final «, as doctrine, masculine, reminine, 
disdpltn^, {projectile, [pocttia, masculin^ feminm, di^l-. 
pKn, projectil ] • ' 



8. Wlxen i in yffaia of two^ or more sVHables, is followed 
by a consonant letter of the aame ^y liable^ it generally iias 
itsfihort yowel soun<], aainficMler, i^iddleTf^ ptcfgeon^ Bmdar^ 
and-piirtHre,. , . . - / 

9. Wb^i i is the onl^, or the tasty vowd letter in an ten- 
accet^ee^ ^yllnbley it generally has die sound of iong e^ <i6 in 
o^ri-ent, ii^urMmi^ abstemt-oos^ ordt-nary, ordinal, yarv- 
ance^ vart-egate, op-ttm*{-4y, epKMSiiffe. [Or0-e&t, in-jtira- 
ong, abete-mi&^ms, ord^nary^, orde«4ial, yari^ns/ var^^-egate, 
<^tini^y, ep^-cure.] 

f 10. J^ in words of foreign modem languages, has the 
hng open e Towel sounds as. in XhVan, Porto Jlteo, maehtne, 
^agaz<ne, .bombastine. [l>evan, Porto Beeo, machene, maga- 
acne, bombazene.] 

11. In some words, /has the vowel aound of sJiorf u^ as in 
first, third. [Ft/rst, thwrd.] 

12. ia is a two letter diphthong, as iii christian, ilial,' 
pontord. 

13. la i^ a two l^ter mohothong, and represents the sound 
of short t, as in marrtage, (Ssurtage, parliament. [Mar^e, 
cart^e, parUment.] " 

10. J. 

1. J represents t^e adit, consonant guttural sound which is 
heard in ^e first pa^ o^J^ug, t/une, «7ohn, t/ames. 

2. In hallelujahj^y has tibe sound of y. [Hallelu^h.J 
t, J always begins a word, or a syllable, and is. always 

followed bj a vowel letter, aam joy yjeat. Jilt, ijofure.' 

11. K.^^^ 

1. JTi^resents thehard consonant guttural soxiai whi<^ 
is heard in iE^y. 
'2. iT is used where <; would be soft. 
S.-'Before n, A? is perfectly silent, as in^ave, ^ow. 

4. JST is doubled id no words except tLB,)>aMuky^ Okkak^ 
tad SuA^ertop. 

5. C before k, doubles the k sound, and shortens that of 
the preceding vowel letter, as in trioA:ed, cackle, cocA;le. 

/ 12. L. 

1. L represents the so/t liquid consonant sound which ia 
heard in the first part of Hon, hw, luie. 

2. L is silent in a^s, ha^, and 4n a ^w other words. 
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n M. ^■ 

}. M repreaents the ohttige na$(d cen^onant soimid wbicTi 
k heard m Uie first part of mortar, afid map. 

2 . In comptroller, m repreaenta the s6un4 of fir— controller. 

■■.. N •«. « -~ . ^ ,. 

. /ii, JV' represents the ringing n(i$al oohaooant soancl which 
h heard in mangle^ smging, twinkling. 

2. Ji jciepresents the unringtng naml o^nsQiiaat . soimd 
which is heard in net, hanner, and nun, 

8- iV final, {receded bj nt, icf silent, as in hyinnf eohann, 
aolemn. . -- . r . " ' ' ' 

, 4, In.oolumnat^ and coltimnsuian^ n is not«ilent. - 

15. O. 

1. O represents the long smiQoth vowel sound which is 
heard in (M^lot, orpdssatn,^co-lumbo, note, veto, do^minion, 
devotion, do-tard, no, gnomon. 

. 2. When p ia the only, or the last, letter in. the syllable, 
it generally has its long vowel sound, as in o^rient, Porto 
Rico, e-mo-tion, devo-tion,. o^n, o-val, bra-yo, dac^ed-ma, 
cMselot, veto. 

3. represents the shortish slender riasal vowel sound 
which is heard in tom'by prove, move, who, whom, to, unto^ 
and do. 

4. Wliere o is followed by a ^ndl consonant in Ae dame 
syHftble, it generally has its hroadish^^ijyrt vowel sound, bs 
in on, x>p-^or-tunity, object, odd, off, offsX^ op-eration, oph- 
thal-mic. £On?y, and some others, are exceptions.] 

. b. represeats the broad ionff_ gnttural vowel BO^nd 
which is heard in north, organ, and nor« 

'6. In ihany words, o has the sound of short >t«, as in son^ 

above, Ipte, dove, attorney, gallon, dragon, dost, person, one. 

[S^n, abuve, luve, ditve, attternqy, galli«n,.dzagt«n, ditst,. 

perstm, wun.'] . . - 

K 7.. In bacon, and a few others, o has the sound of kn — 

8. represents the shortish broad guttural vowel 0ound 
which is heard in ox, not, hot, -torrid, got. 

■ ■> ^' ' '■ ^' ■- ■ i6!-p. '^y 

— ^ • 

1. P repreaenta the tibial oonscmaBt sound irhidi is haard 
hi the first part ofpen^ and in the last part of sup. 



2. P 18 sHeat in pByetK>hgjypBi3saiy pAm, i^iendoloeyy 

maicy ptyaliam; ptysniag<^ae| oo^, receipty|)«liDii^ &i. 
[For^, see page 60.] 

17. Q: 

1. Q represents the gv4turdl consonant , sound . wtiid is 
beard in the firU part of qxsaSly ^^een^ ^aarter| and in the 
second part of revest. 

% Q is always followed by t*. ^ .[ 

3. Q has a soft sound at Uie comnxencement of a word^ or 
a syllable, as in <j{ruicky ^11, in-^ireo 

[Ezceptions :^--lignor, confer, Ac] 
i. Q has the hard k sound at the end of a word; act in 
risjue^ anti^e, obli^* . - 

18. B. 

1. R represents the smooth Ungual consonant sound which . 
is heard in proud,, far, dark, park, harrow, barber. 

2. R represents the rough Ungual consonant so^d which 
is heard in rabbit, rose, roam, round. 

19. S. 

1. S represents the shctrp hissing dental consonant sound 
which is heard in «i«ter, master, fo». 

2. At the beginning of words^ s has its sharp consonant^ 
sound, as in 8on, sir, dide, store, saint. 

3. S generally has its shaip consonant sound «tcept itt 
the end of words where it is preceded by a vowel letter, as 
m sister, stepts, smiths, Cyprus, cliffs, theirs. 

Beds, bags, &c., &c., are exceptions. 

4. jS^ represents the JkU dental consonant z soimd wUch 
is heard in besorn^ nasal, disnud, his, was, trees, e^es. 

5. In this, thus, us, yes, tha«^ rebus, sorpkisi &c.« shas 
its sharp sound. 

6. S has the sound of s^ as in sure. 

7: S has the sound of zh, as in. pleasure, measure. 

8. S has the z sound be^re urn, provided a yowel letter 
goes before, as in intrusion. 

9. /S^has its sharp sound before untf proyided a consonant 
letter precedes,' as in conversion. 

10. iS^ has the 2r sound before e nlent^ as in amuse. 

8 
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Ih Shu the z sound b^ore finri ^, m in :KMry, p(M^ . 

12. £fhiM the 2 sound in bosom, deare, wi^onoi, &c« ' 

13. In ^, uknd, demesne, and vijcount, >b is nl^nt 

20. T: 

L T rqw^^snis the c^entojf consonant sound which is hef^ 
in tOp,4^mper^,i9kef and pu^ 

2. When the accent precedes, I, befove u, has the sound 
of (chf as in naMre, guttural, impe<«oua. . 

3. Immediately lifter the accented syllable, t generally 
has^the sound of /^, as in courteous, righ/ecnimess. 

.4. Immediately after the accentefd syllable, and, an «, t has 
thfi sound of ieh .belbre ta, and to, as in fus^an, badfurn, 
fxiHtiamnt. 

5. Where there is no s befi>re t, t before ta immediately 
after the accented syllable, has the sound of sh, as in peni- 
tential, peniten^tary, influen/Mil. 

6. r generally has the sound of sh where it follows the 
accented syllables, and precedes i followed by another vowel 
letter, as in creation, in4igna^<V>n} impatimt, cautioner 

7. 2*18 often mlent, as in thistle, rustle, whis/^le, of/en. 

;21. U, 

1. r^represent^i the lotitsf demler vowel sound which is 
heofd in yov, tube, jvvenile. 

2. When u constitutes aii entire syllable, it has its long 
lender sound, as in tt^-mcom, n-nion. 

«^. When tft terminate a syllable, it generally has ite long 
sound, as in cte^bic, pic-ritan, pi^dist, pu*rifying, ^u*gil, fu-sBee, 
fr^;-gal. '- ^ ^ 

4. In syllables which have th^ final e, n generally has its 
long sound, as. in tt^be^ cube, flitt^ ao-cute. 

O. When It foAlowB either r, or V^^ i^ has the sound of 00^ 
as in rule, rude, rhi^barb. . "X 
r {^ in pugh, is pronounced .^Kj 

6. {7 represents the thert^M o6^^ voWel sound which is 
heard in full, bushel, bashful, careful, dreadfid. 

7. U ^presents the short sharp vowd sound which is 
heard in just, tub, butter, must, trust. 

8. In general, u has its short sharp sound before a 'conso- 
nant letter of the. same syllable, as pui^.iu.'' t^?e, mu£t, pur- 
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ckase, pterl, pM4h, pi/a^de, pw^-ty, rM»-<y, ini»ty, nm-agftte, 
rwid^et, rtii», fun, nr«t,.rt«/-ter, ruf-tley ri»-tac. ; 

9. In many cases where u follows r, it luw the soimd of 
oo, 98 in. rule, rude. 

10. In hmy;9Xhd it« eomponndsy u hw tiie senndof shoii 
tf— and in hu^, and its eosiponads, « hae the soviidof ahoft tl 
- 11. In a two letter diphthong, u has the aonod of w, M 
in peratcode^ qicolter, queenly^ quell, iikquuf ^ qu iet, kngutd, 
oUoq«y. ' ^ . 

1. 'Fieprefientft the labial eoosonaDtijOHiid irinoh h heard 
in the first part of vu^ uttloe, and in the seeoiid psrtrof.loiw^ 
abooe^ and do«e. 

23. vr. 

1. fT represents the consonant sound which mrneuJM ifK 
sembles tlMt of ^ick oo, and is heard in «90, lottery fponld, 
triud. 

2. Wyttsfk simple letter^ rarely, if ever^ r^weaentsa wtufd 
sound, and, as a part of a compound letter, the s<>und of 
which it is the representative, is rarely distingniahable from 
that represented by the other part of the oompoimd letter. 
But, where the sound of which w is the repreaentatiTey ia 
heard by itself, it is believed by grammarians in genenl| io 
he that which u, in ihe same situation, would represent 

8. Wh is pronounced hw, as in who, when. 

4. When w is f^lowed by r, it is silenti as ia tonting, 
wrest, irrench, urrath. 

5. IT is sometinies silent before h, and a£bet «, as in teAole, 
loftoop, ftrord, an«irer. 

24. X. . :; 

1. X refffesents the sharp ks consonant sound^ which ia 
heaid in ox, mxe, eadle, ea>foiiate. ->a v^v » ^ 

2. When x ends an accented syUablOi !t has ita duap 
aound, as in ea>tehial,*ea;-oellent. ^ 

3. When an accented syllabic which follows x, be^^ 
with a consonant letter, x has its sharp aoUnd, as in ex-^ra- 
vagant. C \ 

4. X represents the Jfat gz consonant sound which ia 
heard in the first part of exist, cxotfc, exude. 
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5, Xiiqireeeiitg the cbeu9e ek oonBonant sound vMoh. is 
heard In 6x-taii^y eoc-taaee; eaHdccatiYe^ ex-ecHipt^ ex-mtfr 
flation. 

[The sound of a; is represented by cks, as in hucks — ^by Icm, 
as m booA»-^y oc in the middle of a word where 6, or i fol- 
lows^ as in aooept, accident — and by ct before ion^ as in iacdon^ 
pr6dieddn43 / 

6.„ When the following Billable obmnienbes with a Tpwel 
letter, x, in an unaccented syllable, generally has its ^2; 
fiOnnd, as in eontial; eontious, ea:«rt. [e^js-ish-yal, e^^-i^^yns, 
€^-ert.] 

7. ^represents ihe haid consonant soond ^ek, which is 
heard in the fiistpart of escigent, eodocate, ea;tant^ ecetatieal. 

8. JT represents the consonant sound of €^, which is heard 
in ex-in-a-nite, ex-imions, ca^ilement. 

9. In individual names, derived from the Greek, cc, at the 
beginning' of i^Hable, haa ^ soond of ^^ as in^Zenophon, 
JTanthi^; .Xantippe, .Imes. 

25. Y. 

- • ,- - 

1. F represents the consonant sound which $omew7uzi ro> 
«embles ihe vowel sound of ecj and is heard in youths YoA, 
ye, yes, year, and yoke. 

2. 7^ represents ^e long open vo\^el sound of 1, which is 
heard in ciy, thyme, cy-cle, cy-clopean, q^ress-tree, cyon. ^ 

8. F represents the short i vowel sound whii^h is heard 
in £|^stem, symptom, q^c, q^bal, cystotomy. * ^ 
. 4. In a few instances, y repiesenti^^th^ vowel sound of 
long €, as in cynanthropy, synecdoche, iq^lindroid, eymatiunu 
[8e^nan-thro-pe, se-nec-do-ke, se-lin-droid, se-ma-she-um.] 

5. At the end of monosyUables, and a few other words, y 
has the sound oi long i, as, in ciy, diy, app^^, ciying, d^- 
ing, den^ng. , .. 

6. J^t the end of other words, however, y generally has 
the sound of obscure e, as in body, mcirc^, hdly, liberfy, glo- 
xiously, thankfully. 

7. The compound letters,^ a^f, e^, o^j hav<^ the sounds of di, 
tip and 01. 

B. In general, y either begins, or ends a word, as in yet, 
diity, yesterday. . . 

9. In a few words of Gredr origin, and in a few En^sh 
ones in which the i sound is doubfod in forming the jd^va* 
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thre with imy ^ is neitlier tnoa)tive. nor JmaL hai nkMoL 

as m 4^"% «;yuig< 

[The.inoepdve y is a ooii8<mant letter, and the Sxial one is 
a vowel letter.] 

26. Z\ 

1. Z represents the flat consonant sound of $^ whiqh is 
heard in zebn^f «e^;nth, breesoi £ree«e| frocee, frozen. 

2. Zcann^ther precede, nor follow another consgnant let* 
ter j but it o&aj preoedei or follow a vawd letter, ai in «ea]| 
fixupe. 

1. How tt^y CKmnds has A? 

2. How many kmnds kM B ? 
9. How maaj soiuids has C T , 

4. WiU yon glY« all the sounds of At 
6. How many sounds has D ! 

6. How-inauy sounds has £T 

7. Can you sound E ? 

8. How many sounds has F ? 
9» How many sounds has ? 

10. How many sounds has H ? 

11. WiU you give th^ sounds oX 6 and HT 
1^. How many sounds has I! 

18. WiUyousoondlT 

14. How many sounds haa J^ 

15. Sound J. 

16. What is the sound of K t 

17. What is the sound of L t 

18. Sound M. 

19. How mauy aoaads has N ? 

ap. Sound IT. ^ - 

21. How nmay sounds has Ot 

22. How many aouuds has Pt 
28. How auMiy sounds has Q! 
24. How man^sisunds lias Bt 
26. How many sounds has S t 

26. How many sounds has T ? 

27. HowmaaysomidsliasUI 

28. How many sounds has W? 

29. How many sounds has |f t 

80. How many sounds has Xt. 

81. How many sounds kss IT t 
^. How mauy sounds has Z t 

88. Is the sound of C heard in eM§t ,^ 

84. WiU you giTc the seven soonds of A? 

85. WUl you sound B? 

8* 
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86. Win ftn Mnmd €,! 

87. Will jou sound D ? 

88. Will 70Q BQund £ t 
89. ' linil jou sound F T 

40. Wm you sound G? 

41. Wm you sound H? 



LESSON V. 
. The eomhmaiiian 0/ LeUer Vou)€fy. 

BXMARK8. 

It Cs said ilutt the English alphabet has only tmm^'Siis letiers. 
But perhaps a close examination will demonstrate that this a^ha- 
bet has more than one hundred letters ! 

1. A letter Is the lirst principle or least part of 'a word. — ^Mttk- 

SAT. 

2. A letter is a charactelr used i^ printing, or Writing to repre- 
sent an articulate sound. — G001.D Bsomr. 

This definition as w^ as that giren by MtnuuT, makes each 
eom5tna^ion of literal characters, a distinct lettM*. And the truth 
is that each eomiination of letters, employed to represent an ele- 
mentary sound in Tocal words^ m a letter. Tho compound eha- 
ractw, ph, which is used to represent tiie aifticulate sound that is 
heard in tiie inctptive part of tiie Tocal word, /brk; is a^ cleao^ly a 
letter of the English Language as is/ jPA is a wmj!>dund letter ; 
but/ is a mpfe one. Nor is uiis all ; for each character, whether 
tmpley or bav^Mmd, which represents two^ three, or four d^erent 
artictdate sounds, is virtuaUy two, three, Ofr four, distinct letters, 
A in a-oom is not identical with a in owl. Nor is a in axe, identi- 
cal with a in arm. True, each a is the same in /o wn b ut neither 
two are identical as the r^preeenUOivea of artbsulikte sounds. From 
this Tiew of the subject, it is clear that the Sn|^h Language 
comprises more letters than eiementary sdtmds. 

• ■ - > - 

DivitMn of Letter VowtiU. 

Letkr voweU are divided into, 

1. Stmplef and: ^ . * ^ 

2. (hmjpoioid» 

I. A nfnp2e letter ToWd is a single letter wMqIl represents 
%voioelBOXXod', as^ ^ a. ...'.> 
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2. A compound letter VQwel ifl a letter which ifl made up 
of two, .or more simple letter vowcb ; as, aej oi. 

3. A compound letter consonant is a letter which is made 
up of two, or three simple letter c0D8osaat9| as, hbj gih. 



1. 



TOVBB. 

a: 

e 

I 

o 

u 

ytT3 



Lrcse Yowna; 
A- 

aa 
aw 



ai 
ao 



ea 



ce 

eo . 

eou 



aje^ 

eu 
ew 
ewe 

ey 

eje 



la lew 

ie io 

ieu i^ 

o 

oa 09 

oe ou 

oei ow . 

oi oj ♦ 

V 

ua uo 

ue ' uy 

ui uoy [39.3 



OoanoMjatn, 

bb 

ch 

ck 

et^rdu^j 

dd 



gn, lffnxw,J 
ght 



[foiow.l 



nn 

pj. 

rr 
ih 



A 
tt 
teh. riaec&r] 

wh 
wr 

[25.3 



QITSSTIONS. 

1. How a(re tiie 2^0r Towrin dittdcid t 

2, What 18 a Mn^^ letter Towel ? 

8. What 18 a eomjMuml 2eMcr TOirel f 

4. How mtmj tm^leietter yoimAb are^Otfret 

h. How many fiomj^owict 2e<&r TOwels ara thare I 

6. What 18 a Utter conemantf 

7. How many compound letter eoneofumts are there T 
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12 ALPHAOLOQir. 

LESSON VL 
8UBDI¥ISXO|9 .or THS COMPOUND LKTTEIL VOWSLS. 

Tlifi 4Mn(MMciKl letter vowels lure divided iiitO| 

1. LeXJtidt Mmo^umffXj «nd 

2. Letter D^aktktM^fs. 

1. A Letter moaothou is a eombination of two, <x Huee 
mmfik^owd fetters^ wkich represents » voeal mcHMitlioiig,^— • 
a voivel sDomI tint can lie repusseiited by 9ome one mmpU 
cxMoe? letter. 

2. A Letter di^ibtkoas is a owbinatioii of two, or three 
^m§)l^ vmod kttoSy whien rofreseats a vocal dipktiiongy two 
vowd soands wliiek are so thoroiighlj mixed uiat bow ean 
be telmias one. 

1, SukdUnMmn ^f Ae Letter numoA&n^ 

Letter monetlroags are subdivided into, 

1, TWw i^ter numotkonffSy and 

2. Three letter fn(mothan(fs. 

1. A Two ktternumatkanffj 

Is a oonbinatioB of two timpie vowei letters, wUeb re* 
presente a voad moaotboiig/— a vowel sonnd that ean be re* 
presented bj tome mte eimpl^ vowel letter; a8| aa in boo^ 
eoaty loaL 

{H^re tiie soimd whi^ is lepres^ntod by oa, can be 
clearly expressed by the long open o.] ' 

2. A Three htkr momAoHg^ 

Is a oombiaatioa of dUve dm^h letter vowels, whioh le- 
presente a voeal aioaothoag, — a vowel sound that can be 
represented by mme one tiniple vowd letter; as, eon in 
braicty, teie in vmk^ and ieit in lievt. (B«ty, vu^ Ai.) ^ 

[T^ese, ^cMi, tea, and iew^ ave the only three letter numo- 
thonj^ in the language.] 



n. SuhdMnon o/the.L^fer JDtjMhonffs. 

^(Mt&r d%j^ihthong$ 9xe aubdivided into, 

1. T\oo l^ier diphihongi, 

2. Three letter d^phlh^ngt. 

1. A Two Utter IHphtfumg, 

Lb a- combination of two vowel letters, in whioh each 
represents its own part of the yooal d^thong; as, off in 
voice; (w ib found. 

[These, ot, and ou, are generally ttM letter diphlliongs.] 

2. A Three letter Diphthong^ 

Is a combination of three vowel letters, which represents 
a voccd diphthong ; as, tujy in buoy. . 

Under page 11, vocal vowels are divided into monothongB, 
and diphthongs. 

1. A vocal monothong is made- up of one vowd soond 
which can be dearly represented by $onie one ample vowel 
letter. 

2. A vocal diphthoBff is Biade np of two vowd sounds so 

thoroughly mixed that bodi can be taken as one. 

[On the following page, I have commenced a tabuUr Tiew of the. 
Torioaa sonnds of die een^nnind vowel letters.] 



QUESTIONS. 

1. How are t]ie componnd Towid letters snbdiTidedt 

2. What U a letter monothong? 
8. What is a letter diphthong? 

4. How are letter monothongs sobdiidded ? 
6. What is a two letter monothong T 

6. What is a three letter monothong ? 

7. How are the letter diphthongs snb^Tided t 

8. What is a two letter diphthong ? 
0. , What is a three letter diphthong ? 

10. Are there manj letter diphthcmgs? 

11. What is a Tocal diphthong ? 

12* What is a Tocaji monothong t <^ 

18. What is a ^0 letter diphthong? , 
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TUX SOUNDS OV LETTEB MONOTHONOS; AND hBtTEB. 

Xa^HTHONOS. 



Ae 



fail 
by -j a ii 



in o-corn : Aama. 
Aa is equalled hj-^ a in axe : Isocrcl 

in arm : baa. 



is equalled by ( * ?"* ^^'^V 'J^'f^' 
* ^ •'^ ( e m depluMrt^ pen : a] 



•plUBPe8l0» 



a in a-oorn : satl, bail. 



Tail 

I a in axe : platd. [plac^.] 
^t is equalled by « em "pen, said, [sea.] 

i in pin : oerfam. 
^ u in urn : Bntam. [tm.] 

Jo is equalled by { a in a-eorn : gaol, [jale.] 



' a in all : oatfSe, 
a in axe : aunt 



Au is equalled by^ 



o in o-celot : bautbqy. rhobOT.I 

«L] 



o in organ : toimseL [lons^ 
^ a in eH)om : gatcge. ^oge.] 



Aw is equalled by {a in all: draio. 

r a in a-oom : day, pay. 
Ay is equalled by •< e in pen : says. [ses. J ' 

(^e ine-mew: quay. [Axy.] 



Ea is equalled by 



'' c in e-mew : ear, pear. 
e in pen : bead, [bed.] 
a in o-com : i^^eax. [stoke*] 
a in arm : beort [bort.] 

^ u in tern : pageant, [jimt.] 



EaK is eqnaUed by I * j" '^'«* = ^".N . -, 
^ •^ ( It in le-nicoirn : beatety. [Duty.] 

& is equalled by h !^ ^'""^^ • *r^'«^>*^^- 
^ • -^ ( d in a-com : e er, d« er. 



em €-iriew : reoett. 
Ei U equalled by -< % ip t-bez : hetj^t, sle^^ht. 

i in Indian : foreign^ sorfint. 
\^e in pen : nonpaml. 

' e in Mnew : people. 

e in pen : feof, leopard. 
Eo h equalled bj < o in o-celot : yeoman^ 

o in organ : Geoige. 
^«e in urn: sturgeon, [jieu.^ 

^ is equalled by j * !" ^^^T^l ^T" 
^ . "^ ( o in tomb : rheumatie. 



Ew Is 



Co in o-celotr se». [so.J 
equalled by -< ie in «-nicom : eioer. 

(^o in tomb: screio. [seroo.] 



[Tbese monotkongSy eu, and ew 
are often dipfatbongs.} 

ia in a-eom: pre^. [pra.3 
e in e-mew : mon^. [mon-e. J 
I in i-bez : <ye. / , ^ 

/« is equalled by | * ™ ^*** • P*{ ^- ' 
^ •'(em e-mew : relief. 

leu is equalled by { « in u-nieorn : adteii. [adu.] 

lew is equalled by { « in «-nicom : yiew. [tu.] 

/^ • 11 J r f ^ iu cMieloi : boat. 

O. isequaUedbyj^j^^ll.^,^ 

{o in o-celot : doe, fee. 
oinfaMnb:can«^8hoe. 
e m e-mew : foetus. 
e in pe}» : foetid. . 

[Oi is a two kUer dipbthong,} 

r o in tomb : too, fool. 
Oo is equalled by •< o in o-oelot : floor, door. 

( u in tcm : blood, flood. 



86 AI»tfAOt(XMk 



a in all : cmght, bought. 
Chk is equalled hj< o in o-celot : dough, though. 

o in organ : ought, thought. 
^ in tomb : soi^p, you, could. 

[Ou 18 generaOy^ two letter diphthong.] 

Ov) is equalled by { o in o-celot: knotr^ [kno.J 
[In general, ou? is a two letter diphthong.] 
[ C^ is a two letter diphthong.] 

{a in arm : guard. 
« in ^c : (f«ar»ntee. 
e m pen : -victuals, 
u in u-nioem : mantuamaker. 

Ue b eqaaUed by f « P «-'^««" \^V**' 

^ -^ ( c in pen : gu€st, league. 

r I in t-hez : guide, gutse. 
V% is equalled by •< % in pin : circuit. 

I tt in u-nioom : sutt 



^ ^ -^ ( e in e-mew : plaguy, [piag- 



-e.] 



LESSON vm. 

uemR DOPKniONOs. 

4y is eqttalled by { a in arm, and e in e-^new^: a$f. 
Oi is equalled by { o in organ, and e in ^mew : ttnl. 

1. [In some cases where oi is not accented, it isa two 
letter monothong where it rejo^sents the sound of i in pin : 
ayotdupots, connoisseur, choir, tortots. 

2. [Where ai ns divided by a want of union in the two 
yowel sounds, it surrenders its compound oharacto ; as in 
8to-ic.] 



6. 


7. 


; s: 


: », 


10. 


i 11. 



0» is eqtbiScicllty { t> in^vgaB; and u infim : mraict^ &»iid, 
sound, wmtnd^ otmce/.th^tf. ^ . ' J ' '^ 

[Ou is a two letter monothong also.} "^ ; • 

Ov is equaHedl)y { o in organ, and u in pusB : totrn, now, 
: .luMi7, p^>K>er, [touh, naUf hou, pouer.] 

(Ote; is a two letter monothoi^ also, whei^e it has tkd 
sound of o in o-celot : knou;^ Oioey [knd, (TQ . , . 

6. Offia a two letter diphthong,, and represents the same 
voco^ diphthong which is expressed b]^ ot. 

Vby is e(]Tialled by { o in tdmb, and e in emewj huo^, 
[JBooe,J^ . . ^ \ ^ r c 

• .» ' ^QUESTIONS. ; ' '" 

^ ..''■■' ■ ■' ' - '• • 

1. By yrhat single lettef is the monoikoDgi oo, e^itattedt 

2. H<)W manj sonncU ^las aaS 

S. In .what word does aa hare the soi^d of a ki o-com ? 

4. In what wisrd does aa hate ^e sound of a tn axe? . 

.6. In what word does aa have iMe soiand of a- in ^ttm ?. ; 
By what angle letter is the monothong, ^ equalled t 
In what word does <b hxT& the sound of e in e-mew ? 
^ what- word does dP have the sonnd of e in pent . 
By what single letters is the |BN>ftethong, at, equalled? 
,In what woi^ does at hate the spnnd of -a in a-com f 
In what word does oi hate tite sonnd of a in axe ? 
^2. Jn what word does jai have the sound of ^ in p«i.? 

IS. In~what word does at have the sound of tin pmt • 

14. In what^word does ai hanre the soulid of i« in urn t > 

15. By what nni^e letter ia the xaonothong, ao, e<iui^ed ? 

16. In what word does ao hare the so^iuhI of a in a-eem ? 

17. Bj what Single letters is the monothong, oo^ equalled? 

18. in wha* word does ott hate the sound of a iti owl ? • 

19. In what word doea a» have the sound of a in axe f 

20. In what Word does au hare the sound of o in a-c^ott 

21. Li what word doesav hate the sound' of <q in ^rganf ' 

22. In what word tioes awhate'the sound of a in a-comt 
28.J3j what single -letter is the mooothongy an, equalled? ' 
24. In what word does au have the sound of a in aQ? . > ' 
25.. By what single letter is the monothong, ay, equalled ? 
26. : In what. word does ap hare theaound of a ia^i*-eorn? - 
2^, In what word does ay have the' sound of e in pen ? ' ' 
28* In what Word does ap hate the sound of e ia «-i^ew ? 
29« By wh^fiiai^e letters is the monoihoBgrMr, equalled.? 
80. In what woiwl does- «a hate the sound of e in «-nieir? - ^ ^ 
8^ . Ia> what word does eek hate the sound bf, « ia ]l«[i ^ ' ; 
82. In what vord^does ea bate, ther sound of a ia t^eotmi 

4 ■ 
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I 

S8» Ifi what word 1I06A 4a Iiat:6 tlie soimd of a In oxet ' : 

84. In what word doe^ «s haT^ tiie sound of ti in vrnt 

85. By what sm^^ letters is die tAr<v £e/f«r mono^ong, eau^ 
•qnalledT 

36» In what word does tau haye "die sonnd of o ib- ocelot T 
'87. In what word does eau hare the souttd of v in «-mc<ini? 

88. B7 what single letteni is tiie <wo letter iiiotiothong,'ee, 
f^luaUed? 

89. In what word does ee hate the soimd of e in e-mew ? 
4iO. In what word does m hare the sound ^f a in o-corn t 

' 41. pj what stbgle letters is theioaonothong, ei, equalled t 

43i In what word does ei have the- soond of « in a*eont t 

48. In what word does «i hare the sound of e in e-mew T 

'44. In what word does ti hare the sound of t in t-bex? 

.45. In what word does ei have the sound of t in /ndiant 

- 46. In what word does ei halre the sound of e in pen ? 

47. By what slingie letters is themonothonK, 00, e^aUedt 

48. In what word does 00 have the soimd of e in e-mew ? 

49. Jn, what word does 00 have the sound of « in pen t 

50. hi what word does 00 hare the sound of o in v-eeletT 

51. -la what word, does <o hare the sound of a In organ t 
52» la^ what word does 00 hate the sound of « in tm? 

58. By what single l^ettera.is the monotiiong, ou, e^puilled T^ 

54. In what woid does eu have thv souhd <^ » in «-nieorh?' 

55. In what word does ett have the soimd of o^ ha tomb t 
66. By what shugle letters is the monoth<mg, 0», equalled T 
57." In what wco^d dees 09 have the sound <^ o in »-eeiott 
6B.hi what word does -iu^ have the sound of w in ti>aieor& t • 

59. In what vord does 0» have tiie soood of oia tomb? 

60. Is 0« ever Ik ^Bphthong? 

61. Is 0ib ever ad^hthoag? * 

62. Is 011. a two, or a lAfer letter diphtheng? 

68. By what single letters is tlie^ monetiioilg, ^oy^ equalled t 

64. In what word does ly have the sound of a in <i-eemf 

65. In. what word does <y have the sound of m o^nwwt 

66. In what word does ey have-ihe ^souod of t iB.»*b«x ? 

6T- By wiiat single letters is th^ twt^ -letter^ moBOthong, ti% 
*|uaUed? , r-. 

68. In what word does *> have the sound of t is i-bex t 

69. In what word does ie have the' sound o( ein e-mUm ? 

70. By wliat single letter is the tkr^t letter menothong, ieu, 
equalled? > 

71. In what word does iiu have the somd of « in w-nioom ? 

' 72. By what single letter is the tktee letter Bonotheng, iiv, 
•quailed? - 

78. In what word dees tsv haver the sound' <^ u in n-ldoem? • 

74. By what single letters ia die hoo letter monothong; eo, 
•qnafled? . 

75. In what word does 00 have the soimd' of o in o«eelot ? 

76. In what word dees o4 have the eopiid of a in owl? 



77. By wh§i aini^ letters, ie tlie moiiothoiig ds, equalled t 

78. la what woi^ does a; Kave the sound of e ia o-celot ? 

79. Ia wlMfct word does as hare the joaad of o ia tovib ? . 
^. ta what word does or hare the sound of e in «^niewf 
81. hi what word does <b have the sound qf e in p«n ? 

82.. By what single letters is the raonothong, oo, equalled t ' 
99w la what woiS has 00 the sound of e in tomb? 
84. In what word^has 00 the sdund of ia ^-eelot? r 
8& la. what word has <Hf the Sound of ^ ti la «ra t 

86. Bjr what Bin|;le letters is the monothong, ou, equalled ? 

87. In what woM has tm the sound of m in vm ? 
: 88. In whft word has eti the sound of a in all ? 

89. Ia what word has ou the sound of o la o*celot? ' c > '^ 

90. Ia what wcs^ has ipitthe souad of a ui organ? ^ . -' 

91. In what word has ou the sound of in i^mb ? , 

92. Js 014 generally a two letter diphthong ? 

93. "By what single letter is the nionothongi ow, equalled? 

94. what iaawSk general ? 
9& Whatisoy/ 

96. By what siufde letters is the monothengr ua, equalled t 

97. Ia what word does u^ haye the sound of a in arm t 
^98. In what word does ua have the sound of a in axe ? 
^9. Ia what word does wi have the sound of e in pen? 

160. In what woM does ua have the sound of n in u^aioora? 

101. By what sini^ letters is the monothoag, ne, equiUedrt 

102. Ia what;woi3 is ue equalled by v ia u^jntarAt. 
108. Ia what word iatM equalled by € ia p«a ? . 

104. Ia what word does nt hsTe the souad of t in t4)ek ? 

105. In what word does «i haye the sound of t in pm ? ^ ' . 

106. In what woVd does «t have the sound of u ia «-aieera? 

107. Ia what word does Wy have the souad of « ia »-b«x ? 

108. Ia what word does ny haar^ the souad ^f in peat 
109.^ Ia what iastaaee is 41^ a two lettM* di^hthoag ? 

110. What is oiia toil! 

111. What is ay ia ay ^.. 

112. What is <ri where fit represetfts the senad of t in po^t 
11% What ia ot*in oofNioMMvr/ 

114. Where does ot snrreader its eooipoaad charaetert . 
11&. Is Of taken together ia stoie ? 

116. Whatisotfiarptfnd? ' .; 

117. Is OK ever a moaothoag? / ' 

118. What IS ow in tovH, ehSm, !*«. ? 

119. Where is ov a two letter BMi^othoag ? 

120. What.isoy/ 

121. What l^tfoyia buoy ^ IBooe.} 
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1£, as 18 contended imder page 80, every (ibmlnnaHan of 
letters, wlilch represents articulate sound, is a distinct letter, ' 
the English alphabet contains Jifty-nine distinct letters*. 
There are tMrty^nine combinations of the yowd. letters, 
and ^tren/^ of the conaonan^ letters. 

And i^ as is ' contended under page 30, each alphabeti- 
cal 'character, whether simple, or compound, is as malnv cBs- 
tinct letters as it represents different sounds, the iaample^ 
characters amount to about seventy-two different letters, and 
ihe. compound <me», to about one hundred and sixty-tuBo. 

But it may be said that, as one man cannot bec^ne two^ 
men by following two different vocati(ms, so one alphabeti- 
cal character cannot become two letters by jrepresentii^ two ' 
distinct sounds. It is obvious that B. inay beeonoA two 
medianics by following two mechanical branches of. busi- 
ness. If he makes shoes, he is a shoermher ; and^ if he 
makes machines, he is a machinist. As a member of the 
great.human fiunily, D. is only one. But,^ as. a maker, as. a 
jHToduoer, he is two. So also as a component part of a 
twenty-six ^er alphabet, a is only one; nut artiie r^pM«- 
tentative of articulate sounds, a is eight. If atepreaentsa 
loiig sound in one word, and a short sound in another woi^ 
the one character becomes two representatives : it is a long 
sound representative, and a short sound repreaentati^ve. 
Here, however, it may be said that the number of letters in 
a language, should he decided, not by the number of differ- 
ent articulate sounds which each character is employed to 
represent, but by the peculiar construction oi each cluuracter. 
Hence a is but one letter, because it has a uniform figure ! 
True, a in c^oorii, has the same shape with a in all. But, - 
as the science of Grammar professes to treat of letters as the 
representatives of articulate sounds, would it not be absurd 
indeed to refect, to disregard, the sounds which letters repre» 
sent, in an attempt to decide, the number ai letteni-of a cer- 
tain language? If the different characters of letters, are 
decided by the TuUure of the ioundi which tJiey repr^en^, 
should not the nvanber of letters be determined by the ntrni- 
her bf different sounds which they express? 
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1. % ,000131. 

a ti an. 

4. ft what [whot] o. '^ 

i^. ft waaoD.. [wMua.]. ti. 

6. ft Aze^; 

8. ft Tillage. ^TiII^.j i 

a- b AftU ^ 

l.G cftt [tet.] |b. 

2. dder. {rider.} «. 

4, o ocMMu {ocAftii.] «• 

1. d dog. 

2. d faee<f. [ftuML] <. 

8. d ftoiiSbir, [M^^ier J ^. 

4. d etfudfttioik [^'^MftttoB.]/. 

1. e e^mew. 

2. e dephftni. 
& e opdi. 

4. ft ftcr<. [ftctff.] %U^ 

1. r >pk. 

2. t <;s^ [e».] V. 

1. g pin. 

2. g jirsffe. [/inf.]/. 

1. h Aftt 

1. i i-bediK. 

2. i imi. 

H. i erMut [oM-en.] e. 

4. i turi. [il»rt] u. 

1. i i^ ^ 

2. j li^i^^ I>fth.] y. . 

I. 1 fiOB. 



2. 



«Miptnil«r. [0oii4rolkr]n. 
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comMiitaoaii^M 
TOiPris. hilen. 

1. ftft uloroB. 

2. ftft . leooe. 
8. ftft boa. 

1. flie poeftiL [pe-fts.] 4. 

2. fte et coetezft. :{et e^ter^] I. 

1. ft! b«a. 

2. fti^ foaatoAu {fooDftift.] i. 

8. fti ftoid. [MdJ «. 

4. id Britom. [Aritao.] tb 

1. fto gaol. {Jail«] oi^ '' 

1, ftu eotcse. 

2. ftn aont [oat.] a. 

8. ftn gouge, [gage.] ^ ^^ 

1. ftw bovt [boll.] ft. i 

1. fty Bays, r^.] «. 

2. fty d«^. [da.] eu 
8. ftj quay, [key.] «. 

1. ftje E«9f9>] «* 

1. eft teat, [faer.] m. 

2. eft bMdth. [bdth. 1 «. 
8. eft stMk. [stake.] «< 
4. eft beofC [bart] a. 

6. eft TmgMnee. [T fH ! >gB n eo .}ftL 

L eftu bdoii. [bo.] 0. 
2. eftu beotfty. {l>i(^*] v* 

1. #• afatf^ 

1. (d yf%B. [iteie.] «• 

2. ei . deoait. [decele.] k, 
8. ti be^ht Tbtte.] iL 
4. f& fortf^gn* Tfortn.] u 

6. ei Bo4pftmL [lumpftrd.] e, 

^. ee _fi0ofQUiit. i^ieSMin*. J i^ . 

8. eo yaomaa. fjomftiLl e. 

4. eo leoperd. rlepftrdj e. 

5. eo X«0d. [ftfde. J lu 
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Jfattpli 'WOrdtte.ivliicktfM — . — 
Letten. eharacter ia ditfarent l«ttert. 

1. B net. ' 

1. o ocelot. 

2. tomb, [toom.] oo. 
8. odd. 

4. o orgaft. 

6. a sou. [sun.] u. 
6^ bscon. [baAn.] An. 

7. not 



1. p jp«n. 

1. q qxuaX. 

2. q iris^e. [ris^.] k. 

1. r rabbit 

2. r massaorv. [massao^r.] «r. 
8. r far. 

i 

1. a ftore. 

2. a na«al. [na^ral.] x, - 

3. B rare. [eAore.] «A. ' 

1. t top. 

2. t nature. [na/cAore.] tcA. 



1. a tadeorn. . 

2. u puss. 

8. u b«*sy. [bw-y.] *. 
is a , nasdnate. {voomiiiste. J oo. 

1. ^ vane* 
1« ir wind. 

T. X or. [o*».]ife». 

2. z exstasy. t^^s^*] <s^* 

8. X ear-inanite. r^ina^te.T<^. 

4. z jr(»|0^hozi. T^enophonr) z. 

6, X eartaticaL [«AStatical.] ek; 

1. y ToA 

2. y <Jry. [<»<.]*. 

8. y ^ Bj^U/m. [siiMmD.] i 

4k y Boercy. [mere^.] €. 



1. z srebra. 



hbU6T eombinfttion S|| difEnrent 

Ttnreb. letten.' 

6. 60 Oeorgic. {Qorjg^l o.~^ 

7. eo sargeoQ. [suijun.] if. 

8. eo gal&on. [gaUooni.] oom 

1. eou dntfotis. [dutetm.] eth 
1. ea fimd. [Me^l «• 



1. eir cr«f0. [oroo.] 00. 

2. ew n«w. [&».]«. 

. 8. ew sew. [bow.] o. 

1. ewe wf [«.] I*. - . 

i. ey pr^. [pMy;]ii* 

2. ey galley. [gaU«.]<« 

1. eye iy«. [u] ». 

1. ia poniard, {ponysrd.} yo. 

2. i» ^dtomond. i 

8. ia parliament, [parluneni] 4 

1. ie grtffve. [grcve.] e. " 

2. ie die, [dt.] u 

8. ie fritod. [fpend.} e. 

4. ie Tartegate. [yary^ate.Jye; 

5. ie thirt^tli. [thirto^^th.] o-e, 
6; ie ^nraiier. [braie-^tnr.] yti. 



1. ieu lieu, [Iw.] u^ 

2, iea lieutenant, [leotenant.] ev. 

1, iew. riew, [hl] «, 

1.- io marchtbnesstf ^tmess.] tt. ' 

2. io cushton. [ousbih.] tL 

8. io omissum. [omie«Atm.] $hu, 

4. io million, minion. ' 

5. io qiie9tibn.[ques/«Atm.lt«ifctf« 
5. io question, [quest^n.] yu.' ^ 

1. ion prec»oi<8. {presbtis.] u. 

2. iou gloribuB. [glore-^is.] e-tk 

1. oa boat, [bote.] e; 

2. oa bveod. [brottd.] on. 



pottpotoid Iietlw 




ToireiB. 


1. 


oe 


2. 


oe 


a. 


oe 


4. 


oe 



Words m whick ike saae ^otMnaAom 
is diffttrent lettieiii.- 

antoe-d. [an-te-ci.] e. 
- throe, [thio.] o» 
canoe, [canoo.] oo. 

1. oei ^ oeiliads. [e-il-yads. j e. 

1. oea manoetrvre. [manoover.] oo. 

YOMM) benl, toil, 
torquotse. [torkees.] ee. 
tortxH'se.^ [tor-tw.] i, 
aveHidupots, [aver-du-pois.] e. ^ 
connotiBseiir. [connessear. J e. 
fhamotis. r«hamm6e.l ee, 

dev^r. [deV'Wor.] tt7. 



1 


oi 


2. 


(a 


8. 


oi 


4. 


« 


4. 


01 


6. 


oi 


5. 


• 

01 


6. 


oi 


1. 


00 


2. 


00 


8. 


00 


4. 


00 


4. 


00 


1. 


on 


2. 


oa 


8. 


oa 


4. 


oa 


6. 


oa- 


6. 


oa 


7. 


. oa 


1. 


ow 


2. 


ow 


8. 


ow 


1. 


va^ 


2. 


oa 


8. 


oa 


4. 


oa 


6. 


oa 



y 



moony fool, rood) aootf moor, 
wool, fwui.] «r 

blood;, flood* [bltfd.] It. [fltid.]tt.. 
door, floor. [aore.J o, [flore. J^. 
moor, [more.] o. (not righii} 

ground; fotmd; botend. 

adjourn, [adjum.] tt« 

drovp; aggvoKp. [oroop, aggroop.] oo. 

though, [tho.} o. 

brou^t; ouffht; soudit. 

oould; would, [coold; woold.] oo. 

lough; shougfa. [lock^ shook. J o. ' 

nou7; Gow, how, shower f ioweg. v 
ffow, lotDf proto. [grO| lo; pro.] o, 
frowL [prowl.] ou. , 

jumnofs^ [aaawoge.] vxu 
guard, [gardv] a. 
mantuo. r ^ 

mantuainakm*. [mantumaker.] «1 
victuals, [vittks.] e. ' : 



«4 



AIiPHAOIOOT. 



^u 



JSm mpw m A 'Mlkat 

, TOWtUr 

1. 
1- 

2. 

8. 

4. 

4. 

S. 

6. 

8. 

6 

6. 

7. 

1. 

. a. 

\8. 

■'4. 
6. 

1. 
1. 

L 



ue 
ne 
tie 
ue 
ue 
ue 
ve 
ue 
ue 
ue 
ue 



ui 
ui 
ui 
ui 

uo 
uoy 



Words la wUch tlie Mtee'eomUnalidll 
is different lettm. 

oonsicetade. [eouaiMtode J we. 
to oonqKcr. feoiikioer.] loe. 
otce, ensiM. {cuy ensv.] v. 
aociue. [aoGRW,] oo. 
«rgiie. [aroew.j el9. . 
Tuesday, (xiresiky.] toe. 
guesa. [g»i.3 e. 
eolleagtie. [oolleag.1 
Ppdagogiie. [pedMog.] 
oblique. £obIike.j 
antique, [anteek.j ^ 
true, [tnx?.] no, 

langttKl. riatimtd.] tml 



Dtttld. fbtldj ». (short t( 



i««oe. [jeicfie.] to. 
brutiBe. [brooee.] qo, 

qttote. |lu9ofte.] too. 

btgf. p)jr.] y. 

bueiy. [btooy.3 to. 



i) 



<k>mpoiiiid Letter 
Consonuits. 

1. J* 

1. eh 

2. eh 
S. ch 
4. ch 

1. ek 

1. dd 

1. ff 

1- 8g 



IiESSOirX. 

Aa appHeatioA of the CoMpowid Letter 
Coneonaiite. 

nid^. [nitsM «li. 
oetricA. fostru:^.]] d|^e. 

cJboS. [£lO0.] A. 

flc^ule. [skedule.] A;. 
fnAj nieift. {A.} 

o/, sta^. 



A£PR^OIiOa7» 4d 



QmfoandXettaii 

Consonitnts. 


Consonants. ^ 


1. 
2. 
8. 




dratu/At [dra/t.]/. 

hi^, farhmgh* [hi, fdrloW.J 


1. 
2. 
8. 


ght 
gth 


Umffht. [tatU.] t 


1. 


»:. 


m,mU,mfifi. ^ 


1. 


nn 


inn. (A public honse.) 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


pn 
ph 


fAantom. [/antom.] /. 
St^Aen. joteven.] v. 
dijpXthou^. [dipthong.Jp^ 
apqpAthegm. [apoihegm.] 


1. 


I* . . 


w^. 


1. 


tr 


myrrh. 


1. 


rh 


rftetorie. [retorio.] 


. 1. 


» 


poM^ fois, yna. 


I. 


eh. 


«%all/ boQki<4. ^ . 


1. 


tf 


butt. 


1. 
2. 
8. 


tb 


thaaoik, thmkf ptaUher. 
hrethxenf wixrthjy fa^er. 
Thomas. [IbmBR,'] T. 


1. 


wh 


when, toAa. [Atoen, Airo.} hw. 


1. 


wr 


torite. Xrite.] r. 


1. 


» 


bfi«». , r 



LESION 30. 

SOtTlCBS Of THS OOMPOUNB IJ5TTS&. VOWSLS. 

1, Aa. 

1. Jla has along dender sound, as m ^aron. 

2. Aa has a shortish flat sotmd, as heard in thewoidboa. 



46 4I^B[AOL0OY. 

8. AahM m BhqttisiL duirp aooad^ as heard In BakMOB, 



1. Ae Im die , long dpen e sound, as heaid in »oigiiiay 
Oanaar, p«ans; Irenaras^— -the short close e sound in dia^ 
tesisi Ac. 

8. jdf. ^ " 

1. ^^ has ihe long slender BOSxaA of long a;^as heard in 
trail, bcdly yoin'. . 

2. Ai, in a Urmina/ting syllable which is not aooentedy 
has the thoH dote sonnd of t, as in oertatn, mountain. 

8. Ai has the 9hort dose sound of «, as in agatn, ago/QSt^ 
«i»d. 

i. Ao. 

1. ^ has the long open sound of a^ as iii gaol. 

r 

.5. -Alt. 
L A'u has the shortish broad m^foad o^tx, as itt !Otm», 

2. Where au eomes, before n, when. » is foUoved bV a 
eonso^an^ it has the shortish flat soud of A| as in hguimjf 
latendi, tmnt 

1. Afo has the sborftt^ broad « sowid, as in Amw, pav, 

1. j^j^ Hke at, has the long opm a sonnd, as in pfay^ tOr 
>iy,drfa|f. 

2. 43f '"^ ^^ ^^<^ o^^)^ ^ sound| as in say, so^ysti ac^ 
[Quay, pronounced he^.J 

1. JBx generalfy hais the long opeii e sound^ as in teoy fbor, 
ped, peach, t^och, loachr 

2. Ha not unfrequenUj has the short dose e souiMi^ an iU 
wecdth, health. 






-V 



ALPHAOIiOOr. 47' 

8. In a few instances, ea has the long open a sound, as in 
9i0cik, hreakfhear. 

4« When ea is not aecented, it has the short obtuse n^ 
iK>nnd| as in vengeance^ pageant 

. 5. . In ft few Cfties, ea has tbo^ 8h(»iish fl*t a floond^ as ia 
h^ort, hearth, hearken, 

9. JSau, 

1. Eau Km the long open o sound, as in^beav, bureau. . 

2. Eau baa the long open t^ sound, us in betticty, beotiti- 
foHj. . - 

I. JSs has the l<Mig open e sound, as in eel, see. . %. 

■: ' • . ^ -.11. Hi. .■'''■ V . ■■ 

1. Ei has the long open a dound, as in veil, iretgn. V, 
2« Ei has the long open e sound, as in neither, deceit, setie* 

^ d. In some instances, ei ha^ the long open i sound, as in 

]ie4;fat, de%ht. 

4. In many cases in which the syllable is not aooented, «» 
}km the Aort close i sound, as in surfert, for«ijgn. 

5. In a few instances, e» has thei short close e sound, as In 
hetifer, nonpareil. 

12. ib. 

1. Eo has the long, open e sound, as in peopIe,-^-tfae shori 
dose e sound, as in leopard, — ^the loiu; open o sound, aa in 
yeoman,— the short close o sound, as in Oeorge,-T-the shorf 
dose u sound, as in puncheon. 

13. Eu. 

1, Ea has the long open u sound, as in levd, detioe. ^ 

14. Ew. 

1. Eh> like ett, has the long open « sound, as in Jew, neir, 
a ewer, drew, screto. [jE^, and eu axe_ never pronounced 
Bke t».] , , 

2 In a few instances, ew has ihe long open o aound, as in 



48. AtiPJOAOLOOr, 

16. %. . 

1. I^, in an accented syllable has the long open a SQUnd^ 
m in pwy, sttrv^jr^ hey, 

2. JS^, in an nnacoenteid syilable, has the long open & 
Boond, as in^vMIey, mon^y, ke^, 1^. {Spelled by many, luy, 
and by- some- lea : a meadow, or field. J 

3. In eye, ey has the long open i sound. 

16. Ch. 

h Ch has the ich soond as in church, ch$3rgd* 

2. In words which are made from the learned langOji^ge^ 
ch has the k sound, as in sc^me, character, catecAise, cAyle,. 
Schedule. ^ . » . 

[If ichedmle i^ pronounced nedide, ch is siknt^^-^kit if 11 is 
pronounced ^^ule, eh has the k sound.] 

3. In words of direct French origin, ch has the A sound, 
as in macAine, cAaise. • - ^ r 

, 4. Ch is silent in yacAty scAism, dracAm. 
. 5. Wh,en ch is preceded by ar, it has the k sound, as. 
arcAan^el; arc/iives, arcAipelago. 

6. £i a few in^tfineea ch, m this f^mbination, has ^e tcA 
sound : arcAed^ arcAer, arcAery, arcAenemy, mar^* . . • 

n. Ff. ^ " ' , 

. ■ ■ . • '' ■' 
1. FfhaA the sound of /in/a^, as in sta^ q^. 

18. -6?A. '..'.: ' ' 

1. At the begiiimng df a word, gh had the hard ^ jsofuad; 
as in ffhcmt. :' ' 

" 2. At the end of words, gh often has the aoimd df /in 
/an, as in tough, rojxgh, lau^A. 

3. In indimdual mimes, final gh has the hard sound of <^, 
as in Chamber8bi9l^A. [bur^.] . .- 

'4. Gh is often silent, as in hi^/i, plou^, bou^A, throu,^A, 
ini^ty, bri^At, si^At, fi^At. ' 

• - " ». i^. ^- /^ • '■ 

• . / ... .1 . . 

~ 1. le final, has the long open { sdund, as m ti«, U'l^, p&. . 

2. i6,. when followed bv another letter, has the loi^ ofeh 
e sound, as in tluVf, reli^, grenadier. 



Aif BEAOLoar. .40 

20* Isu. 
!• Jht lias the bug 6pen u sotuuli as in lieu, ad&ti. 

21. lew. 

it £w ]iaa the hmg open tc sonndi as In yiew, mHeio* 

22. Oa. 

1. Ooj except in brood, groat, irh^w it has the broad a 
aoQnd, has the long open o 8ouod| as in boat^ oo(vt^ loaf. 

QTJX8TK>NS. 

1. How.maajtlMnmdBliasiMif ^ 

2. What axe thd sounds ot oaf 

8. What sounds hM iBf . " 

4. What sounds has aif 
6. What sounds hMtfof 

6. Wiat soiinds hM auf 

7. What sounds has owf , 

8. What sounds has ayf 

9. What sound has ay in day? 
10. What sound has aim in draw t 

21. What sound has aa in baa ? 
12. What sound has «a in Aaron? 

18. What sound has ay in saj,, says, and saj9tt 
14. What sound has m in again ? 
16. What sound has cA in church ? 

16. Whatsouadhasdkinchjlet 

17. What sound has e4 in arcluTes? 

18. What sonnd has eh in schedide T 

19. What sound has «a in oar? 

20. What sound has M in health? 
' 21. What sound has M in steak? 

22. What sound has #[ ^ heart? 

« 28. What sonnd has ea in Tongeance? 

24. What sound has eau in Hambciaa ? " 

25. What sonnd has eon ia beauty? 

26. What sound has u in tree ? 

pThe contraction e'er/ is pronooneed a«r-HUid ii^eri 
Matr.] 

' 27. What sound has H in reign? 

28. What sound has ei in deceit? 

29. What sound has « in height? 

80. What sonnd has «» in foreign? 

81. What sound has n in Bom>areil ? 

6 



so AtFHAfflOGT.- 

82. WImI Aonnd hfiR eo in fMAaentt 

38. What sound kaa eo in yeoman ? 

84. Wliftt sonnd has e^ In people ? 

35» What aonnd has eo in George ? 

86. What Boond haa eo in dnngeon ? 

87. What aonnd has eu In feud ? 

88. What sonnd has eu in rhevmatisni ? ' 
S9. What Mvnd has ev in draw? 

40. What Boond has ew in 8dw? 

4)1. What aoUMt has 4m in screw ? , 

42. What sound has ejf in bej» p^h ^^^ surTey? 

48. What sound has «y in abey ? 

44. What sound has ey in eje ? 

45. What sound has gk in ^ost? 

46. What sound has ^ in burgh ? 

47. What sonnd has^A in plough ? 

48. What sound has j^h in laugh, rotfgh, ton^ ? 

49. What sonnd has ffk in longfa, and hough ? 

[6rA here, has the sound of A;.] 

00. WhSat sound has ie in die, lie, pie? 
61. What sonnd has ie in grief, relief? 
G2. What sound-has ieu in lieu ? 
&8. What sound has tew in view ? 
54. What sound han oa in boat ? 



LESSON xn. 

28, Oe, 

.1. Of, when final, has the long open o sound, m in doe, 
(op^ throe. 

2. In shoe, and canoe, oe has the sound of oo. 

3. Oe, a Latin two letter monothong, has the long open 
e sound, as in antceci, fcetus. 

4. Oe, a Latin two letter monothong, has the short close 
e sound, as in fostid. 

5. Oe in the verb does, has the abort Sound of u. 

24. Oi. 

1. OLh two letter diphthong, has the short close o sound, 
and the long ^>en e sound, as in voice, rejoice, boil, coil, 
toil. 

2. Oi\ when not accented, has the short close % sound, as 
in avoirdupots, connoisseur, tortoise, chotr. 



1. Oo generally Jias the long slcxKbr doimd ot obx tomhf 
lis in too, soon, moon/ '^ * ' ' . ' 

2. Oo has the short slender oo iioondt, as in feoly'Wooly 
fpoi, wood. 

^ 3. Oo has the short close te^sonnd, as, in blood, ilaod. 
4. Od has the long open o sound, £s in door, floar- \ 

. . 26. Ow. ; ' 

1 . Oie has the short elose o sound, and the slender opowfdLf 
as in sound, thoic, otenee. 

. 2. Ou, afl a two letsber monothong, has ihe. sluat olose u 
fionady as intougfa^ JP^'''^ flourish, am^.. 

3. Ou, as a two letter monothon^ haj» the shortiBh broad 
a sound, as in ihoaight^ ought, boii|^ . ^ 

4. Ouy as a two letter monothong, has tb? loilg OfMl^ 
sonnd, as in though^ dough, court, fould, mould. 

5. Ouf as a two letter monothong, has the ^ort dose o 
Mttnd,-as iftjtroYigii, coi^, lough, sbough. 

6. Ou, as a two letter monothong, ha5 the sb&der i^of 
the.oo jQgnqi^ as in soup, thiowgh, joie. 

7. Ou, as a two letter monothong, has the aitorl oo MOnd^ 
adin woujdi ootdd, «hotdd. 

. 27. Ou?. 

1. Ow, as a two letter dSjphthong, has the sound of ow, as 
in <iouin, biioum, douary^ ahotoer. ^ . ^ 

. 2. Our, as a two Id^ monothong, has ^ ki^; i^pdn o 
sound, as in otce, knoto. 



2a. O^. 



*-\ 



1. Oy is a two letter diphthong, and has the sounds of e» 
IB wee, rejoeee, as iti ojrster, toy. [Vc^, rejo^.J 

29. Th. 

1. Th, inceptive, has a hardish sharp spu^d, as in Mank, 
^ick, ^mnder, (hingy f^ink.~ 

2. Th in fA«?, thatj the, than, then, their, theK^ there, 
^nce, ^i$^ thine, Uie*/, thou, those, thus, thif has its soft flat 
sound. 



4. The fimd A in henealkj hoothj wUky toUh^ moath^ hfh 
futmJthy kc.j has its flat soft aouiid. 

5. The middle ih^ when preceded, or followed hy a oonaa- 
iiaiit> 18 ahaip, as in a/Awart^ wwnxikj. 

6. The mSidle A in the. following woxd% haait fiat loft 
aeond : Ireth/tm^ 1nirtken,/arAer, faarthmgy warthfy northm^ 
v»ther, . 

7. In riQri» whieh ajre purely En^^iah^ ^ hetwe^n two 
vowd letteaB generally has its flatiSh aoft sottnd; aa is 
whiftor^ guitar, nei Aer. 

B. In w^rda Whieh are derived from tiie leanied koN 
gaam^ A has its haidiafa sharp sonndy as in wgnthf, elAer, 
neimer, aAdst, sympaAy/AAena, apoAeeaiy. 

9. f'A ha8-<he Boond (^^ as in TAonias^ Tiftamei^ ftjr^ 
asAnia, phitide. 

80. rh. 

1. Ph has the sound of / in fin^ as in PAilip^pAiloso^ 
jAy, jpUlatttiiropy • 

2. in nepAew. and StepAeni jpk has the sovnd of ni 
pisasw^ <8tetMi.j 

B. i% is entiiely silent in apophAtgm, jM fc ti *^ plh A wfir . 

81. ITa. 

I. C^ has the shortish sharp a sound, as in giianL 
U0 IJk has the ahoii dose asovidf aa in gnonatiaei pi- 
quant 

8. (7b has the short obsoore e sound, aa in yietuals. 

4. Ua has the long opMi « soimd^ as in manttMxaaaker. 
{Mantianaker.} 

&. £/a, as a two letter diphthong, has tlie soond, of w$ 
and of long slender o^ as in pers»a£. [perstoode.] 

82. re. , 

~ 1. £% has the long open ti somid, as in Une, agu^i ensues 
2« . Ue has t)ie Aort dose e sound, as in guest. 
8. Ue has the obaenre e 8ound| as in league, intrigue, 

antiqife. 



4. iOfi 18 9r two kite di|iliA<iM^ wraiid of i0) and 
of long ey «0 m q««rj. fq^^cry.] , r_ . . 

5. ^, wliepi preeeded by r or by ti/^^ hu the ki^ opdn « 
iDnBdy asin rtiei rti^iil,4niey meing. -^ ^' 

li C% hm the. long open % snmdf asi in gt»idei gi^'k^ 
2. .£^' bftfl the £Jiort dloee t aottnd, Min €oiid«i^/eiTC«tt 
.3. Vi has the long 0{)en tt sound, asin frie«t, jutbe, mdt. ^ 
4. ^v ** ^ ^o letter diphtkong^ has tbe souict ^ to, and^ 

at .longopen t as in qutet. , [qif^iet.] 
b. UijBMA two letter diphtbon^, has^lie seund otip^taaiii 

oi short clese t^ as in linffaid. [Euig«itd.] 

^ 6. Ui, mhesk praoedi^ by rj.or by /A, has the longfl^peti 

tt BDimd, as in frmty frtfitfnl. 

34. Uo. 

1. Uoy u»9i two letter diphthong, has Uie sound of 40^ anc| 
of long open o^'as in qteote. [qirote.] 

r ' 35. t^. 

. 1. Uy has the long open ^ souii<)i as in bvy. 

2. {^ has t&e feeble sound of y, of Ike long open -eenli^ 
ctf.ey4isin^ag|y. ;i 

3. Ujf, as a two letter dq)hthon^ has the so^nd of to^and 
of long open e, as in obloquy, [obloqtee.] 

... '* ' . ' •, ^: ; 

QUESTIONS. . , , 

1. Wlimt somrf has fiaat <w ^ 

8. What Muitd fams o^Hn Moe, and vanoif . . ' 4 

3. What sound has of^ a two letibir I^ttn di^thoiig f .% r^ 

4. What BOQiid has o< as a two. letter I^tin ynonothioag t ^ 
> 5» Wliai sound hits et as a tw«^let^dq>ht]iong? 

6, What sound has oi whsn it it not ae<wntsdf . . 
. 7. Whafsemiidioos 00 generally hate? *■' 

8. Does 00 ever have/he short Blender jBo ssond T v ' 

9. Does oo oTor have the short close u soimd ? 

10. Does. 00 erer iave the long open o soand? *-'^ ■ 
Ik Isotfterer a diphthong? .^ . ^ 

1^ Is thlp oostpojOndietMr •▼er a sioirdthoagT 
' IS. Is Off a diphthong, or a monothong,vin soiu^f l 

14. Of niiat two simple letters has. ou the sound ta oUneef 
16. Is otr a monotliong in lou^A f '• \ 

16. Why? JConlinuedpnp.i^,1 ^ ^ ^. 

6* 
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. V, 



iljiiilnl 




Basil. 


. 




liVBidi. 


FitfiUk, 
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• 

[Because im iu toiijfh i»iNpe4d»t8 )^iil,«Be siii^ 'sound.] 



17.. YlhU dioqile letter would suppljr tlie pUpe of «« in rwipk f 
[Close short « J . ■ 

18. Has oil, us « BKMMitho&g, tlw shoHiflh (weed a eeittd t 

19. in what instanoe has au the long inj^etk o soand ? 

20. Does thie noeothong ever .hare the short «loBe o sohiuIT . 
, 21. What sound has <m in eo«^A f 

22. ^hol soofld' has o« in tottp, and ^«f 

28. Why is oc< a monothong in «««/>, thrott^k^ pou^ and .your f 

[Because it represents one sound — nwnot^ one^ thc^^ot^ 
aound.] 

21. What soand has ou as a monothong ? 
25. Is o# a diphthong ? 

, ^6. What sound has ov a8« diphthong? 

27. What soand has ow as a monothong I 

28. Whatisoyf 

29. What BOi»d has «yf 

^. What soand has th« inoeptiVe tkf 

31. What sound has the ineeptive tk in thee, ^at, than, then^ &0.' 

32. What soupid has the final th f 

33. In what words has the final th the flat soft soand ? 

34. What sound has the middle th where it is preceded, cjr tiA-i 
lowed by a consonant? 

35. In what words has the middle ^ its flat soft sound f 

. 36. What sowMi has th when hetween two Towel letters ia words 
vhieh are purely English? 

iftT. What souttd has M in words d«riTed from the ^eiSraed Jan* 
gaages? 

88. Has th the Isound ef ^ In luiy instance ? 

39. Does ixA«Ter haTe the sound of/ f 

40. What sound htaph in Stephen, and m^hewf 

41. ia what wwds is ph entirely sikntl 

42. What sound has ua f 

48. What sound has tM in fiuardf 
44. What soiaMi has ua in fuarantuf 
46. What sound has ted in Mctsa2(f 

46. What souad has ua in maiauanuiktrf 

47. I^tMi ever a diphthong? , ^^ 

48. When tM ir a di^thoag, what two dmple letters does it 
rc|>reaeBt in so^d ? 

49. How many sounds has as as a aumotheng ? 
£<X What sound has «« in hhtef 

61. What is «« in^^««ry f 

62. tnien ue is a diphthong, what two simple letteia does it 
represent in soaad ? 

68. What is said in this Lesson of taf 

64. What sound has tn' in ^icfef 

65. What two simple lettera does a^ as a diphthong, r^pcasea^ 
la f Me^ aad ia Vm^uiUlf 



iessoN xni. 

iJBTTBE DETINlNQ. 

Letter defining is ibe process' of detunhiag Jetters'by 
■Am <A^raeiiri9ticSf and functioHSy as th6' elemeats of Etesal 
words. 

6]?ECIBfSK OF DEFnaNG LKTTERS. 

" 1. yame, 

J^^ a mmple consonant^ temivqwdj Uquidj and ito^, 

haying its unririging sonnd. ^ 

Uj a dmple t^ott^, liaying its long smooth sonnd, ^ 
m^ a simple comonaiUf temivoviely Hqmd, and wualf 
bftving its own neucd sound* 
. e^ i \ simple vofwd^ having its Aari^ ob9cwre aoond, and 
^yjng a the long smooth sound. 

4 • ' . 

2. Rhubaa-h 

Sh^ a e&mfOfwi^ letter eonsotumty a $emivowelf ItguidytaiA 

-- , Ivi^iwil, haying the rough r sonnd. 
Hy a simple vowdy haying its oo sound. 
hy a simple cqiisonant, a muUy and a labiaiy haying Its 

o^i^o^? sound. 
dy a simple vowdy haying its long t(mg\ sound* 
fV ^ simj^e con^o^an^ mie^, tendwwdy Hgutd, and 

lingual, haying its smooth sound. . 
5/ ^ a simple' coM^ndTUy miUet and lafnaly haying its' own 

2(i6iia^ sounds : 

i. Fog. 

Fy a nmple amsionaniy semitofrnd^ aB4 UAMy having its 

jf sound. [Not its v sound.] . 
Oy a simple v&mLy haying its short sound. 
g^ a simple cofMonaniy muie, semiwnody and gutNmlp 
haying its hard sound. 



Gf « simple contanantf mtUe^ mrndvcwel^ and gudtwral^ 

havmg its hard sound. 
if a siinpie vowd^ having iis^l^r^ sound. 
Vf a simple coMmowty iemivov>d^ and labial^ hairiig tts 

own lahicU Bound. 
e, a simple vawelf haviiig its chge obscure aomxd. 
<i a simple contOTianly a ^emivowel^ anjl ckntalf having 

its'shdrp hi8»uig sound. 
tf ' 9, simple conmnanty muiej Aud detital^ having ita emu 

denial wyund. 



5. Voice, 

Vf a Bimple consonanty temivowd, and lahial^ haviiig its 

own hhial sound. 
oif a two letter dipfuhongy having its cUm o, and Uafhn^^ 

open e sonnd. 
Cf a simple consonant^ muley^aiid temivowelf having lis 

. 9o/t hisnng sound. ^ 
Bf a ample vott^e^/have its o6«ctti^ dbse sound* 



6. BoaL 

Bf a simple coTtsonarU, mtUCj and hbitUj having its own 

^&ia^ sound. . . 

oay a two letter monothon^y having the long (ip^ o 

sound. 
tj a ffimple coiMonantj a mutCj and a dental^ having its 
, chtiise denied sound. 



l.JSmem, 

Ej a siinple vowd, having its long opmi stmnd. 

nif a simple consonant, a^ semtvowefy M^iid, and naeai^ 

having its obhue nasai sound. 
ewj a two letter monothongy having its loAg op€» u 

sound. ' ^ 



y 



AiaifAoaooYr 



0» 



Ixh^iohiSk every letut in ^ word is to he d^fimd accoixttng io 

'- the preceding gpecimefi, ' 



Aaron 


beauty . ' 


baft.. 




Balaaip 


eel 


Oaniiaa / 


fed 


Isaac 


veiT 


flebigma 


reiai 


oertain 


neither 


xammtain. 


.eitfa^ ' 


Britaio 


decdt 


H^ 


seise 


» 


height 


gaol 
laaneii 


sleight 
surieit 


aant - 
Taoiii 


marchioness^ 


drawa 


nonpareil . 


paws 


leopard _ 


laws 


yeoman 


delays^ 


George 


repiy :^ 


puneneon 


pray 


deuoe 


say 


ieud 


says ' 


Jew 


aajst* 


mew . . 


V9&lih 


emew 


health . 


ewar. ■'■' 


steak 


' drew 


break 


serew 


bear 


sew 


tciar 


shew 


heyt 


Skrewsbtiry 


heft^h 


F^J 


hearken 


survey 


beau ^ 
bureau 


bey 
valley 



money 

key 

leat 

diurch 

charge , 

scheme 

.<diaracter 

catechise 

chyle 

schedule 

m^diind 

chaise 

yacht 

schism ^ 

s 

drachm 

archangel 

ait^hives 

irchipelago 

aixjhed 

archer 

archery 

archenemy ' 

march ' ^ 

archbishop 

steff 

off 

ghost 

kngh 

rough 

tough 

burgh 

Johnsburgh 

gusto 

high - 

bright' 



•n 



tei^hty 
sight 
tight 
tie . 

lie . 
pie 

grenadier 

relief 

thief 

lieu 

adieu 

view 

review 

broad 

kt , 




it ^ 
coat ' 
loaf 
doe 
foe 
throe 
"shod 
canoe : 
anked 
f6Btua 
foetid 
voice 
rejbioe y 
toil ^ 
coil 
soil ' 

avoirdupois 
connoi^ur 
tortoise 
choir 
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LESSON XIT. 

DIVISION OF WORDS UPON THC BA^IS OF THE NTJMBKa 
OF 8TLLABLBS WHICH EACH CONTAINS, intQ v 

• 1. Mmos^Uahles^ 

2. Dis^llableSf 

8. Tru^Uables, and > 

. 4. Pol^gyUahles, 

1. A mono^Uahle is a word which ccfntains but one sylla- 
ble; asy the, iSf.huty mitt, staff. 

2. A dUsyUaUe \^ a word wkibh contains but two syllabled ; 
as, Att-^an, de-pend, vp-on. 

3. A trityllahle is a word which contains but &ree sylla- 
bles; as, geti-er-al, de-pend-ing, 

, 4. Kpoly^UahlB iA a word which \Mfour^ or wiowsylla* 
blesj aS; gtn^-^l^f' am^^emrplor^ion^ inrcom-pat-ubU-i^. 

I. Syllabx.1; Numbsoino, 
Is the pioce^ of classing a word by givkig the numb&r of 
syllables wbic^ it contains^ ... 

Specimen of ^yUaJUU numhering^ 

The human mind is generally fickle. -^ 

Tke, A monoii/llablej fpunaefyiug With mind.: {l>Knin- 

TIOK I.] 
kumanf' a dmylktbU, gnomefying With mind. (J^itiri- 

TIOK II.] .. 

mind J . a monotytlabU. [Definition I*} ~ 

w, .a monosifllable, gnomefying with mind.- [psrnaT 

TION I.] , ... 

generally, Apoly^UaMef gnomefying.witk ui. [DBnNinoa TV.! 
jSickU,' a ifi««y<^A^ gikomefjing with «i»irf. [DByivivKHilLj 

EXERCISES. 

' 1. fCiELstom ill] (the plagne) (of wise men.) 
2. [Forgiveness is divine.] ^ . - 

8. [Ingratitude is] (a base crime.) ^ 

For more Exereitet, take pages 147, and 177. 

DIVISION OF WORDS UPON THE BASIS OF THE STATE IN 
WHICH THEY ARE USED; IntO 

1. IMniitivej and 

'^ 2. Derivative. i 
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1. Aprtrntttue word is one whieb is in kajpnmary state j 
9B, manygopd^ conMnt, York. 

2* A derivativer^word is one wliicli has^ne, or more sylla- 
Ues added to its primitive 9tat^; as^ ma^n/ul^ goodness, con- 
tentmen/^ Yorkshire. . 

n. WcHtD PB0e&E8S>I0N) 

Ib the prooessof classing a Word by giving tbe progress 
€i ita/ofmaiwu. 

. '^ SpiBcimen of word progression. , ^ 

Tbe hoihan mind is generally fi<;kle. ^ 

Tke^ » primUivs word, gnemef^ing with mind. {[psriNi- 

TION I.-] - ^ . , 

human, a jn-imitive irord, .gnom^ying with mmcf. [BEf joa- 

. TION I.] ~ . / ' 

r mindy ' « primitive word. [Definition I.] 

tir, % j^ririhiftvtf word» gnoxsef}^Bg with flRtBd [DxTurt'^ 

TION I.] . ' 

generalfy, tkderimtiveigpvdy gnom«fyihg with is. [Devinition IT. ] 
.fiekkf ' h,primiUv^ wprd, gnomefying with rmnd, [Defini- 
tion L] 

. EXJiatcisss. 

1. [True religion promotes harmonious intercourse.] 

2. 'They have given occasion] (for criticism.) 
8. We are responsible] (for the rest.) 
4. lUupe eifaalons.. Pious thot^hts. . . A profnse admtxtort). 



6. 



7. 



John gaTe an agreeable entertainment.] 



6. 'Custom is] (the plague) (of wise men.) 



Ingratitude is] (a great crime.-)' 



brvisroN 09 words tTPOK twr basis op thb number of 

XNTnUB WORi)S WHICH EACH WOED CONTAIKS, IntO 

Simple, and fiompouruL 

1. A simple word is one which contains but one entire 
word ; asy m^an, m^fd^* 

2. A compound word is one which contains two or, more 
entire words ; as^. man-kind^ man-servant, iMrpot. 

If /■ 

ni. Wo«D NUJtfBERING, 

Is the process of clasnng a word by giving tibte; wwm^er 
of entire irords which it contains. 



9i 



OMHOaBAJPHT; 



watehmenf 



art* 



very. 



[The watchmen are very Tigilaat;] (neTertheleM there Se^muoli 

iDjury) (done) (by m^tn^Sken,) . 

^a tin^h word, gnomefying witjii i»ai^mm. {Dayzr^ 

NITION I.] ' . - 

a compound word, contuning the two words, watch, 
^ and men. [Bsvikitiok II. j 
a timple word, gnomefyi&g with watehmm,' - [Dft- 
- nuiTioif 1.1 ' 

tk timple word, gnomeiying with iv><20n^ [I^S'f" 

xiTioir I J 
a Minp^ word, gnomefymg with waU^iMen. [Dk-» 

FIKITIOir I,] 
a compound word,, containing the three words, 

n^er, the; and 2m«, gnomefyiiig with Ut own 

mono which fol|owB it. ^ DsnNitioir II.] ^ 
a Amph word, gnomefying with U, [DsviniTiON L ] 
a dn^le word, gnomefying with injury, [Dsfini^ 

TION I.] ' 

% simpte woi*d,'gBomeQ^^ with infiiry, [Defini- 
tion I.] . 

tkiimple word. - fDBFnrwiow I.J " 

(undei^tood), a simple word, made syiionymoua 
wi^ injury by application. (See page 107.) 

(understood), a iiMpU word, gnomefying wiih 

. which. {pBFINXTXON I.] 

a timple word, gnomefying with whi^ understood. 

[Definition I.] - 

a timple word, gnomefying yniiSli n^htwulkert. 
. [DEPINIT16N I.] ^ 

ni^htwaikertf n compound word, containing the two worde, mffM^ • 
• odA walkers. [Definition 11. J 



nevcrtheUtSf 
ihere, 

much, 

injury, 
which, 

done. 



exerOisxs. • , ' 

1. [We saw the oloudcapt towers.} 

2. [They (^at live in gorgeous palaees,) >aTe meneerraBtfl,] 
(and goldringa.) 

8. [The iceliouse is fUll] (of^icewater.) 

4. [The glowworm is well knowii.] ^ 

4. ]|A certain man planted a vineyard.] • 



LESSOKXV. - ■'■'■' 

[The Rules for spelling require more attention than J have been 
able tb giVe them — Whence they are h(?t yet completed.] . 
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PART n. 



lESSON'I. 

BTTMOLOGY, 
Jb iihe second grand division of Ei^Iifib gmnmar^ aikd 

1. !&e toUtofyf and tlie gregariem state of words.— 
(Book L pp. 6, 9.) 

2. l%e cont^rtic^t^e tank of assemblages of words.r-> 
^BooK I. p. lO.) 

3. The fiTe~«ordiotio!ns^ the l\fB prindpl^ of qteedb.^-* 
(Book I. pp. 17, 54.) .: 

4. The cladaifioation of words ix^mcmds. — (BooKl.p.22.) 

.5. !I%e oon«^rtiK^em properties of words, and loonos.--* 
(Book I. pp. 54, 137.) 

6. The divufwg of words into ten denominatiani. — [Book 
n..p. 86.] 

7. The powet to make certain ci^netions, which ^some 
words possess in additK)n to their dictumafy meaning.-— 
[Book n. p. 128.] 

8. The ifariatians in ihe/orm rf certain words^-r-TBooK 
n.229.] 

d. The iranslatuni of words flKKm one denonnnadon , to 
4modier.— [Book n. 229.] 

SUBDinSION Ot ETTMOLOGT. 

JEkjfmcloffjf is subdivided into ntW parts, yis. :— 

1. SjfmrmmxiUigy, (Book L pp. 6, 8.) 

2. Be-mndogy. (Book I. pp. o, 10.) 
8v Ca/ip^wlogy, (Book I. pp. 6, 17.) 

4. MHidhgy, (Book I. pp. 6, 22.) - 

6. Tro^ogy. (Book I. pp. ,6, M, 187.) 
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[The fint five paste of J^^ymolc^ ve treiled ^ ib 
Book I.] 

6. CiJissioLoar. 

7. EcTOiioeT. 
(Ektotf extra, In addition to^ and hg&i^ a word.) 

* . ^ • • • 

8. MUTOLOGY. 

(ifiifo, to change; Und logos] a word.) 

9. Syndiooloot. 

{S^, to^ther^ or wifth^ ddko, to a^ify, and ioffo§y doc- 
trine, word.) 

flf EmoifiQY really comprises ntiie durtanct parts, wky 
A^M not these parts )k distmctlydefinedr] 

QUBSnONS. 



* ■*. 



1. Into how many grand diyisioiui is Englisli grattimar difided? 

2. What U Uie lint grand division of EnglUh graopmar t 
8^^ What 18 the second grand diyision ? 

4. What does the second grand diTifeion respect? 

5. Can jou name the ftve parte of Etymology, which are treated 
of in BopK r. ? 

3. What four parts of Etymology, are treated of in Book IL t 



PART VL 

TJBSSON T. 

CLASSIOLOGT, 



Ib the stx^ part ^ Ut^mofogy, and rei^^ects the general 

daasification of words lipon the basis df their denominaftve, 

or cUu9 ckaraeteruHa, 

8 



8t CLAS^UMUQGT* 



A DBNOMifNATlOir OF*^¥0&D8« 

A denomination of wonfa k » nnmber of verM »igra, 
which have the same ckaracUriuk mark. 

[The word, nowny means btot ene word, as John is a noun. 
But the words, noun denomificUian, mean an entire dau 
of words, the whole family of nouns.] 

It leemf pMlbeliy ineoBabtwi wUfc pliilQilDpl^ 
Qot cimtaiB ela«t names. 

The wotd, 600*, it * 4MNm ; but tiiis word is not * ebu* of words! TIm wodi, 
wmUety is niierfr ; Init as ths word, foaXXef,' is not » ektm of words^ liow sna It bs snM 
that the wotd, verh, is the naiM of a etati of wcnrdsf 

Tb supply ttiis defletennr, it seems neeesnanr to hara a technteal trt« wUek 
neansa«ia«tofwoids^ nieniMa I have employed thftw«Ed,«ir<i0MiMlM|| in the 
■snseDfa etast ^ «tK»r^. 

CfkaraderiiHc, 

In Chwnmar, z eharaeteri$iic is the. j^re^^er^ bjr which a 
word is thrown into a particular denomination. 

~ Under CnaMo^^tha wocis of the BngUsh LaafMI^ are divided into ttt ^ 
■o mi'w aWows. Bq (» as in analysing Words, it is omiTenient to speak of them tingfy, 
each m^nber qf a dmimiiiauoHt vsoeires, as its <RcKp«diial nams^ the partturtw 
dUtimiive epithet which designates Its own denomination. ' 

la English^ there are ten denominations of w(»ds; tis. : 

1. iVbtm denomination, 

2. Pronoun denomination. 

3. VBrb denomination. 

'4. Pr^^oiUhn denaminiatioii. 

,5. Pot\function denomination. ' 

"6. Adjective denomination. 

7. Suhadjective denomination. 

8. Adveri denomination. 

9. Subadverh denomination; 
10. i^t<e9^^KM» d^ominalion. 



There Is certainly a serfoos ot^Jaetloiitothe following langoagawhldi Is nscd Igr 
the oM'school grammarians ; j 

^^ Ther6 are ten^rts of q)eech." 

- ^Aaewy «wd hi a langusge Is a paH of it, there must ha as manr MKrof 
■M s eh as there are words in a Isngasge. Srery verb is a iMft of loiMfifatfe. ilence 
tf there are ten ^loasand verbs in the Bnglish language, the vsrAs ahue mdte tm 
tkouwnd parts of speech! ! (See Arrcu, p. 319.] - 
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' 1. THE-^OVN DEirOMlNATIOBr. ' 

Is a class of irwnk words which are tlie rcgvUUiri Jvc^ 
niunes of the thii^ that hold a tT^nk rank in the coUoca- 
tion^ or jnreteniation, of the objects of l^onght ; as, ii^i'a^i 
ffold^haiherf doth, hook, peuy paper, virpue, vice, 

'IThe w6rd) trunks expresses noi'onlj an a&tft^ to stand alone, bnt 
aemMMi^ to sustain 6raneA matter. " . , 

lH>lr, whetlier an object becomes trunklUce from the circnrastane^ 
flkat It is taken aJUme,- or ftrom the consideration that it is takea 
with branch matter wh^ch it is' made to «iM/ttm/the reffular, fxed 
Mune b J which it is presentedr is anoim; as, rrnfff large gold 
rmff, - 

in the firsty the ring is taken alone — ^it is Inade to 8tan^.bjr 
itself-— hence the ring, in this isolated state, resembles a tnink 
without ^a branch. 

In. the second instance, the. ring is taken in connection with 
branch matter which cannot sustain itself, for the tize, and kind 
cannot stand without the aid of the rinj^ to which they naturally 
belong,- and on which, they as naturally depend as do the branchet 
u^n the trunk. 

In the follow9ig, the ring is presented by the word, it-^and, is 
this lit^e word is not the regtdarf fixed name of any object, thn 
word, A, is not of the notm denomination. 

That is a beautiful rmg — may I examine it. 

Additional IllufiratioM, 

1. Goldnii^. 

2. Ring doie, 
•8. I^eaSiertfAM. 

. . 4, Shoe father, 

6. Ke apples, 

6. Apple j9te 

7. John is here. '" 

8. John Adams was there. 

9. Where Is the' man f ■ ■ 

10. Where is the man servant f 

11. Call the servant ptaid, 

' 12. Tell the maid servant to eome here. 
18. Joseph bought some good /7eacAe«: 

14. Joseph Brown has i^ach brandy, ' ^ 

15. Brass rules are made of 6raM. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. Why is ris^, fai iiie first sylhibane, a iwunf ' 
Beeanse it 1^ a trunk word vhich is a r^fuiar, Jtxed name of aa 
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object tbftt liol<k a <rtffi^ rank in. the mituP* own ooUoeatioB of the 
two tbin|;8 named in the sj^Uabane. [The materud, and the thins 
iMe.] 
2. Wliy is Bot ring, in the second syllabane, a noun f 

Ming here, is not even a trunk word. Ring, . in the second in<* 
stance, is notdnly not a trunk word, but it is not the name of an' 
object which holds a trunk rank in the mind^$ ec^ooation. of ihe 
two things mentioned in the syllabane. i2iA$fr in thejecondin- 
8ta%oe» ii a AroneA word, and is the. name of a distindtive l>aark 
whieh' holdd a branch rank in the mind^9 ooUooation, or di^K»itioii 
of it in respect to the dove. 

REBIARK. 

What the trunk Is to> the branch parts in the firainework of & 
tree, the noun is to the branch itotdt in the IVamework of a jsylla* 
bane ; . as, Good gold^ Motet smote the rock^^ Qotd, Mout^ and 
foo* are nouns. _ - \ 

• - • • ..NOUN TEATS. 

Test I. 

In generaly if the uolcUtd Word when pkuSed after Mm'sj 
John, ^i^y MisSy Mrs:, or Mr,y becomes the trunk of the' 
syllabane, it is of the ncmn ctenominadon ; as, John's hook^ 
ifohnAdams, Miss Adam$y Ikfo. Franklin^ Mr. Wathviufion. 

Test ff. 

' If ihe ffregariom word hcdds the trutik rank where it 
stands, and in the test syllabane too, it is of the namn de- 
nomiiiation ; as, gold ring — John?s ring, Biag dpve;^^ 
John's ring. 

Although the word, ring, becomes the tnink pari of the sjlla- 
bane, Johi^t ring, with as much easeaa it does in the first instanoe, 
jet, in the sjUabane, rin^ done, ring la not of the nmm denomina- 
tion. In the- syllabane^ ring done, .ring is a. mere btant^ word; 
hence it does not hold the 99,1^9 J^mew<irk ranlTin the syllabane, 
ring dove, which it holds in the i^Uabane, John'e ring, la ^^Johifa 
ring,*.* ring is the trunk, the bam, Hke foundationj part; but» in 
** ring 4ove,*^ ring is a mere branch wo^d. . 

Test nt 

Hie word which does not beoome a trwiJc name when 
plaoed €^ier John'sy John, newy Mtuy Mrs.y or ifi*., is not of 
l^e no|iB denomination : as, John's the, John the^ new ^, 
Miss they Mrs. Ae, Mr. the. 
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mSPI^T or THS TSSXf • 



JVew 
Miss 

Jars, 
JI6*. 



9 

I 

J 

9 



appucahok or the noun tssts, 
to the words; slrengthf Rame^ Adams^ IhtnkHnf To^lot^ 

1. John's strtngik* 

2. John Adams. 

3. New jBome; 

4. Miss JVtmJfc^fft. 
6. JIra ffe^r.. ^ 
6. Mr. Washin^iten, 

V 

TKStlNG. 

' Tbstimg is the process of deciding the denouUndtimt rf« 
word bjr the means of vl fixed TEfft, 

. . ' Specimen, . 

1. Thftt man has great stiength of mind. 
Tstidi: 
Ntah^oiat^B Ao^— ^ *^^ ^ i^ot of the' noun denomiila- 

tion beeanse it U not h^re made a 
f rtffijfc w«rd. TbstIH. 

fiuRi a wdrd of the fioufi deQomiB»> 
tion because it is here Made mtrmtik 
word. Tb8t II. 

, ilUw U aet of the notm denooina- 
tlon beeaase it Sa^net here made a 
tnmk wfUrd, TsuivIII. 

Grecf^-^rtotm'B greair^* tfft^ is not of the noun denomlna- 

'^kion beoanse it is not here made a 
trunk word. Tmt III. 

SlrekgA'^oba^'BsirtngAr-'^tf^^ U a word, ef the aoua de- 
nomination becanse it is' hefe made 
a trunk word. Tsbt IL 

O/^^olku'B qf"^ 0/ is not ef lilie ^oim denomin)itteil 

beoanse it is not here made a tr%mk 
w«rd4 ^stlUl- 



Mam — John's tnanf^^ 



As-^ohn's has-^ 



^ 



■ r 

tioti bMMiBeli U hire nubde a tnmlt 
name. Tbst IL 

Bing. Leather. This. 

i2tfM^-^<Jbtin'8 ring-^ rm^ a word 4yf the nowi dtaondna* 

tion beeaiueit can be made a inti^ 
irord. TssyI. 

Thi^'^iflm'B Au-— ^^ '^ no^ o' ^0 ^i^'t''^ denomina- 

^on beeau6e H is not here made % 
think irord. Tmt IH. 



[ThcTe U one Ttew which majr be tal^en ef t^la the ^j^abane, 
John's <^ which rendertf thit a neon— but it may not be wm to 
give this new now.J 

Tn* tokkh. the ehUd fkovXd he A/Jtouffhfy driUed <Koofdtng (a 

the preceding gpecimenii, 

1. [That the Mid may hare the tsbtb which are to be applied 
in theee Sxemuff eoaeta&tly before him, I hare placed thna at 
the head of each page nnder which any of the ^z<^<mm oceiir. 3 

2. [The child ^ould be repaired to. tmbt every word In a syua- 
bane; and he ehonld be reouired to apply the Test to each word 
before he- attempte to say wnether it is of the noun denomination, 
or not] 

IIkst I. In generalf if the itolaied' word when plabed 

after John'sy Johuj new^ Mm^ Mrs,j or Mr., becomea tl^ 

trwnk of the syllabane^ it. is of the noun denominatioB ; as, 

JpWs hook, John AdanUy 'UliM.AdanUf Mrs. FranMm^ Mr. 

Watlhington. 

PXEBOmS HI TSSTINO. . 

• Peter. built in. of. Samuel's. 

Shoes. made, into. .from. Peter's. 

Temple, where* the. beyond. men's. 

Lnej. Sally. tenti^e.. Solomon^s. Murray's. 

■ TbsT^.; — ^If the gregarious word holds €be trunk rank 
where it stands, and in^ the teat syllabane too, it is of the 
noun denominatioii ; as, gold rtn^F--John's ring ; ,Iting doiie 
—John's dove. 
Tkbt ni. — The word w^bidi does not become a tr. 
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name when placed .after J6hn*9y'Jokf^ ^^ew^ MS»yJkk$.f or 
Mt»y>i» not^f the noun denominatioa ; a%, Johii'» t&^ John 
the^f new ike, Miss Ae, Mnu ikef Mxv t^« 



I^UOlCISfiS IN TESTING. 

L Peter made SamuePs shoes. [^Ihjoo nouns in the monoj 
2. Samuel cut Peter's hand. ITuoo nouns in the mono.] 
8. Lucy knits men's mittens. [2W nouns in the mono.] 
4. SftU j makes ladW clothes. [ IW notens in the mooa] 
^ 5. Jttlia studies Murray's Grammar. ^Tico nouns in the 
mono.] / 

6. Harriet read Homers Qiad. {^Two nouns in the mono.^ 

7. Men boilt Solomon's temple. [^Tufo nonnt in tlie 
]n<nio.] 

8. John bought sonie ethoe leather. 

9. James Boston purchased this leather for shoes. 

10. Nancy made this bread. .' ^ 

11. Mrs. West made this bread pudding. 

12. Idaac, is it not almost pudding timie f . 
IE. This is beratiful marble. - 

14. That buildii^ is a marble housd. 

15. This marble is for that iooLan. 

16. These men purchased three bushels of salt 

17. Is this salt water? ' 

18. OiTe me a water Gracker, Isaac. 

19. Have you doth shoes, Nancy t 

20. John Sampson has cloth for a eoat. 

21. What have you in your coat pocket J 

22. Hare you a good pocket knife J 

$3. The meelang was held in the court house. 

24. The court is now in session. 

25. Wherd aie the silver spoons 7 

' 26. These spoons are made of silTor 



27. H« liketf fi{K)6fi tietttals. 

28. Potfpbtf did persecote 3<mvh/ 

29. Israel worshippea the golden calf f 
80. Moms destroyed tlie ealf. 

31J £l6azar was consecrated. 

32. Jmcho did faB. 

33. The Israelites crossed the Jordan. 

34. The Jordan was crossed. 

35. Moses served Jethro. " , 
. 36. Jacob's remains irere tran^rted. . 

^7. J!if OSes did send spies. 

39. Joshua stopped the sun. 

59. The moon waa 9t<^ped too. 

40. Eglon did oppi^ss Isi;aeL 

. 41. The ark had been taken away^. 

42. Jabin did oppress Israel. 

43. The Levites exterminated th^ Bes^miw^ 

44. Gideon routed the Midianites. 

45. Ruth must have follawed Naomi. 
4^. Gideon uma chosen to rescue Israel. 
47- (Scero was banishfsd. . 

48. Sylla did plunder Athens. ~ 
.49. Jacob fled^to escape Esau* 

60. Esau sold his birthright tp procure pottage, 

51. Soorates was doomed to die. . 

52. Rome was to be deslioyed« 

53. Sodoin was to be destroyed. - 

54._Gk>d intended to destroy Gomomh. . . • 
55. Vnio saw Meiuii0ii invteat lettets f . 



V/ 



N 



Teacher,*-r-'Sim many nouns has the sentence wliieb^ is 
marked28? * 






. IVjMiL-^It las two, ?m^ J^t^okar^ mmI Jctqp^ 
Teacher, — ^How many nouns has the 29th senl^od? . 
Pupil. — ^It has two, via., hraJd^ and ca^ 
Tttuhior, — ^Why is calfK noun ? 
. PupiL — ^Because it is > a trtrnk word, and a regular fixed 
name of -a thing which holds a trunk rank in uie mind's 
coUooAtion o£ the things, mentioned in the sentenee. 



8. THE YKItB D£I0MINATION, 

Is a large elass of ecrdkiitfe hrandh words whioh adt m ft 
quadruple^ triple^ double, or single eapaoity, as occasion r&- 
qnires> as, 

1. John hpee his enemies, John has bodb. QuoiC^jfie. 

2. John unlove his enemks^ Go thoo. Triple. 
8. John having a book) he read alond. . Triple. 

4. John being wise, we took his advice. IhMe. 

5. John will love his enemies. Single. 

6. John win ^ good." Single. 

^ 7. Jdin will have come by ten o'doek. Singh. 

- - * . • 

'l^The same dejimtum in another Jarm^'l . - 

8. THX TXBB~DXNOMINATI0N| 

Is a large class of cordieiive bran<^ words which' exert, 
or surrender their cordieUv&y ascribing, tauey and their ngtU' 
ficaml power, as occasion requires ;~ as, 

1. I Aave a liKX)k. 

Here hant exerts its /our powers. 

2. I cam, have a book. 

. Here eon exerts its four powers. But hMi innreBdeH Huree ; 
ha9e exertr its Hffn^leant power only. 

8. JcAmeqn be good. / ^ 

Here can exerts its four powers. But he surrenders three; j^ 
exerts its Meribmg power only. 

4. John vnU have conU by ten o'clock. - 

Here will exerts its eordictive, its t^JkmUf and its (ciiM.power. 
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Hdw «zerto Ite (enm power 611I7. Com§ «MrU' Ita 'f( r«jtf i M>rf 

power only. 

• • ' ' ' 

ffave^ Be. 

ffan$, and Bt are the only verbs which are Teqaise^to eunpeii* 
der bofii their cordietive, and their tignificani power^ qh ofly oeea* 
Men. ^ _ '' ' 

Where &e, or hetn ia used to ateribe something whieh is expressed 
by other wordiify It eurraiders both he cordietive, and its t^^wi^eani 
power; as, 

1. John can he good. 
' 2^: James will he a good boy. 
• Zi Joaejrfi has ft«f» good. 

4. Nathaniel will, hare heen m the dtjr three wiseks next 
Hofidaj. , ' ^ 

1. £ii the first, &e ascribes the goodnesd, expressed bj ^oo(( to 
John. 

2. In the second, he ia need to aaoHbe the piMKeate, «^0Mf ^, 
to iTames. . . ^ 

8. In the third, 6e, thrown into hem, ascribea the goodness, de- 
noted bj goody to Joseph. ^ . 

4. In the' foixrth, heen^ (which is 5« in another .^rm,) is employed 
to ascribe Nathaniel to the city— or rather, to ascribe htm to the 
plat$ denoted by m. In the following, howeyer, h9 eKtrts its tigr 
n^fieant ^ji9t ovly i-r* 

John musi 6^» , 

That isy he must «Ktft. 

~ BoHfoe^ ^ ^ 

Where Aave is used to fix l!he time of the mono, it surroideiia i|s 
4tienbingf its eordktwe, and its e^^ieant power ; to, 

1. John could have written last weeE. 

9, Niiihainel will have he&a, in PhUaddphia three weeks^ 
taezt Monday. 

8* I riiall have seen my fiither1)y one o'clock tb^motrow^, 
4. I dial! AoM a book sopn. 



I _ 



In the fourth, hftve reti^ns its iign^eani power. Which it ezeiEta 
iji expressing /»o<»eMtbfi. 



- 5. - 1 Aat;« written setenl tiooks. 

Here have siun^enders its tignificant, bat retails its cortSctive, its 
iBcr^inff, and its tente power. ^ - 

1. X have a book. (Exertion of the fouf powers.) 

2. f hey do tiie work. (Exertion of the ^ur |M>wers.) 

B. I can hav« a l&bok'. (Cbn. Exertion of the fear 

poweisO.. 
.4. JS&s he a hook. (Exertion of the four powers.) 

^ 5. i h(we written a book. (H<kve exerts three powers-— 

vyriUen one.) 

6. I can have a bodk. . \Have 6xert&its iigfmficaiU power, 
only.) , ' . 

7. They do wriie books.. (J)o exerts its cprdicUve^ its 
OMrihwg, and its tente y^Mf^x-r-write exejrts its ngnifioaM 
power only.) . 

. 8.. I czni fid<^* (A^ snirenders its tiffnijuxmtf but exerts 
itis card.ictiv€y qMribing^ atnd its tente power.) 

,9. I am. (Hete am exerts its foojr powers. Am here 
^xpiesses existence.) 



{Another form of ^ tame definition.'} 

3. THI VnB I^NOMINATIOKy 

— — . * 

Is a large class of cordictive branch words which may-aot 
in the quadruple capacity of exerting their cordicHvef tigni^ 
fcaniy atcrildnffj and tente power; as, John retemblet her:—' 
m the trijpHe capacity of exerting their cordictive, mgnifioantj 
and tente power; as, John wiU read, Read thou ;'-^in the 
doMe cafMicity of exerting tiiei^ cordicHvej and a>tcrihina 
power; as, Johii being ready, he departed: — ^in the tin^ffe 
capacity of exerting their tignificanty their atcribingyor their 
tente power; ^jlokn ean write, Jane will be good. 

1> The ezerti<m of both the cordictive, and significant power, Is 
r«<|aired when it doTolves on the verb, not onlj to aid in forraing 
the eordietioD« but to egress that to which the cordiction relates; 
as, I kttvti a book ; I eon have a book. 

2. The exertion of bat one of tliese powers, is required whmi 
It does not devolve qu the verb to do both acts, but, either to 
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ottf in formiBf the eordietion^ or to es^preat ihAt tcwMoh tbd ^or- 
dictioQ relates ; as, I Aot^ written a book } I can Aao« a book ; I 
oaa write a book; I am sick. 



4. THX PBiEPOSinON DENOMINATION, 

la a small qlasa of wuordictive branch words appropriated 
to tlie nc^nnsy and pronouns of the uncordtcHve monos^ to 
express wherey or wliat^fme thing is in respect to another; as, 

1. 'Joseph is in the honse. [Where f-^n."] 

2, John is on the house. [ Where ^ — on."] 

8. Johnson is under the house. [Where T — under, J 

4. Stephen was a< the house. [Where? — af."} . 

5. Samuel will be <w«r the bouse. [Where? — over."] 

6.' The bird flew between the trees, f Where f •^--between.'] 

7. The belt was about his waist. [ if%eref — ahout.J 

8. He went out about the third hour. [ Where? — about.J 

Where was this act in. respect to the third hour ? Was it nmder^ 
&9erf or beyond f It was about: that is, it was in the n^ghbovap* 
.hood of the third hour. - 

9. He spake against her. [ B^Aa^ the speeek is in respect 
lo her.] {Against expresses the un/avouretble charaoter of 
4he speech in respect to her.) 



5. THE CONJUNCTION PENOMINATIONi 

Iff a small class of uncordictive branch word& appropriated 
to cordictive sub syllabanes, to express iohat the' predicates 
of the mb egrllabaneSj ar^ to the predicates of the supers; as, 

1. [Joseph wentj (because John- wanted to see him.) 
Because. , < . 

In the trone, it is predicated of Joseph, that he taent; in the dad, 
it is predicated of John/ that John wanted to eee kinti Here, then, 
are two predicates — and the point to be decided is, What is one in 
respect to tho. other. This point is clearly decided by beeauee/ 
beeauee indicates Tery distinctly, that John's desire to see Joseph, 
was the cause of Joseph's going. 



Vk 



Mkn wmiedio me km. 



BeemuB is' appropritted to ibis jyliabuie to «spre8f 'the fu^ 
Hukt what !« piwoated of S^Aol^ iraa the cauM why Joseph wsnt 

2. £ John wanted to see Joeeph J (ikere/vrt Simcph went 
toUm*) There/ore, 

^tae%.^ is prodieat6<i of Josoph, that he went to John. And 
iharrfcrtiB appropriated to the syllabane whieh ihakes this }fmdi* 
aate, to express what this predicate was in respeet to 'that aiade 
cf John in the super syllabane. Tker^ort indicates, that the predicate 
made of Joeeph^ by the syUabane to which it, ihtfyfort^ b appro- 
priated, was an ifMty a mmmtmum, flowing from the preocat* 
OMde of John in the niPsrsg^bane. 



6. THS ADJXCnyX PENOmNATiQN, 

Is flf ]ai|;e dtta of tmcordicHv^ hranch words, aj^ticable 
both to cordicHvey and %mcordi£Hve noans, and employed 
merel J to Mgsesty ^or fbll j to exptessy sometiiing which ihe 
jMNiiis do not ineltide; as, Wkaiioaxk came? An^f man, Ko 

balB. 

The geneml meaning of afQeetiTes may be aoquieed |o 
Bope extent, from Ibe following 



> . ILLUSTSATIONS. 

Adfectivei are emjplojfedf 

1. What man will oomef 
1. ll\> aUude to particular^,'} 2. Whtdi mitn eAiall I call 7 

3. Whidi one wentf 

^ ^ '^ -■2. Some one will ooin#. 

1. AR men will not o<xme. 
t. {lb ayntt iotdkt^.l 2. The v>hole company came. 

8. They a27 inll come. 



• ik 



^ 



QtiM&lM^WAt. 



4. [JV.«gN^ fu^Um}' 
6. [7V> eagtnttjHtrHcularit^,} 



Q. f 2V 0a9»rfi# f«Mnifly;] 



< f/ 



i. [Jf^.M^preM nllmitff.] 



«. [^ «99»r^»<il#J»/i^.] 



V .«f ' 



•. [Tajrif^'^Mfla^tf.] 



iQ.(2b 



jMi^4 



11. (It (fafpfttt *A« M*^3 



1, JVb Btoii willeiotii^. 

2. iVb ©lie Irill «6me. 

1. Ckriadn meB will Dome» 

1. Each man v31 dome. 
^: Every tftkfi ^\i t^ant. 

3. JW^r man may-gp, 
4,.'iVciiA<2r sum will (iome. - 

1. OnemamL^jiUk^mBm* 
2; ^meawMl«ime. - 

1. ^me |]&eQ. 
2- . Vcigr m»s^ ^ 

Z, IdenHcql mAn. 

4. Afaremid man. • / ?. , 



1. ^«{^ ISM «ai comiii. . 

4. }f7*o/c dishes. 
a. They «i^ onxt^M. 
Q, Th<m ai:k r*c/*;. ... , .- - 
7. Y6 are an^y. 



t-vt 



f~ t 



l.'2/a'#ye men will come. - 

2. Strong, men wiU eome. 

3. TaW ones-will eome. 
4.. A^hort ones will come. 

1. Carving knife, 

2. Writing desk. 

3. -SAoc leathifir. 

4. TVft pot - ., 

5. Tooili pick* 

6. i&i2!c»r sirop. 

7. .fio^e pan. 

^. Cheese :jpinm. - 
^. ITcwA bowl. 



1^. [To mdifaU tiuU the thmfft 

mentioned, are not well 1. A miKD Will oomer 
known, ifr that they are not ; 2. Au Indian "wili ^Ofiae, 
^tm^tmhtSfhmoi^^ ^ ^ nian of that eompunr. 
duftm€iw€jBifewmtanou,\ ^ . --.<..->. 



,«r> 



** ^m^ . J. ^ .^ -f - -L ^' TAc man whoUandi ihere^ 

''• t^MSi^£.& - -« ^- s^ r "^ "^i^i * - 

, tmguUh^ fromaXt oihet JOM. 

\ ''Mtn^ o/ dU tame kind by 4. Thou art ^ man. 

dUtmcim Hrcwmmeee, g, f^ Leriftlatnre of Penn- 

OOMflENTS. 

1. The man who stands vonder. will eoiM. . 

Tli« di^uM, trio tt€mdt yoAdef, expreMet the ^tiie^ drenii- 
■taiiee wltfch u ii^dicated' by the, in The man, &6. ^ 

■ "'". ' ' f . Tfi^min has risen. 

tlett, the indicates that the snn is wdl known. The fan* Ifhat 
■un ? The well known stin Whi<ih U the ^jreat sonroe of he^t, end 
liffhL ^ • - •*■ . ^ » 

4. The \wa is noble. 
Here, too, the indi^ftteEr that-^ lion is weU known, 

' J ' •. . - ^ ■ • - :. I 

4. Thou iMi f7i« man. 

What man ! The msm'^i^had ^n deeer^kd 6y Kathan h^fdirt Udt 
appTOfiiriaUon of thi to the word, man. 

*« And DaTid*s ang^ was jgreftly kindled against'tli^ man— and 
he said to Nathan, as the Lord livetli, The man that hath d&ite tki$ 
thing, shall surely die.^' 

* 9f^ « ikathoitfi don£ ite Atngr/' - . 

5. The Lojipslatnre (^ Fennii^lvauia i» now in session. 

The deseriptfain to which the points, is, of Penneylvama, 

ThO old sohool frammarians call the tho definite article, ** heoatue 

it ateertame what particular j^reon, or thing ie meant,^ Tkt does not 

ascertain the identity of the ofaJect^-Me conreys an allusion to a 

description which ascertains what thing is meiM^t. — (Seeiiie4fpe^) 



"#*yM>»^i>^^ii>»» m ■ ■ >*— iy^— -M^y ■■.^^■■^- 



• The fininris th* wor^^ (ft^ ^Uth ^irectv Uic a44«stjott oT I>atM to tho il—r!|r 
^Sm^"tkafmkdoneihi8tki'nff,'^ 
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duumd^Met. 



BOUIABU. - " 

. ' ~^ 

Utt aoQiiB fifek« B^eetiTw 5^or«^ mi'afUr iSbM/m- -'■■ 
99W'0t Urn pnmamn» take wQeetiTM b^fhn tlua. Omtr AM 
mu$ take mQ^^^^ ^^<>^ ft^^S^v, iniad q^ them; m, 4g90d onfe^ 
oik^ ihcaild be ^ood^ t&«M onee jure ^oodL Theg will receiTe aB 
Itefore it; aU fkey Ireirt. O^Aert viU reeeire «ome, M< oI^.M^ 
ikmej feteMlf mM y y ^M^r/ Iim, 4*^.^ before it; as, joum oi]ier% lAe 
e ^i r i, atf otiMi% mmmj etbere, wAtcA oHMon^what othert. But 
.these a^i^tiTes cannot follow the pronoun ; as, otben some, othere 
iA«. Ai^eetiTee which come a/Ur nouns, or pronouns, g^eral)/ 
express gtu»lity,4Aate, numher^ or tbtdUty; as, Hemry is tatf,1ie is 
wm^ they oZI went, ZfAai found them a2{ ndSr, we found them m iA 



^o^rm 



ti. [lb ixpreu tkijfr<fthteer.'] 



1. J5^?c£e9y>ead. 

9. Webster's tiM, 

4. Sm's hAt. 

5. Mirrors Orauunar. 

6. Blacksitme^s Ooiii]iitinttt|e8. 

7. Music^s ohai^m. 

8. Wind's mtisio. " _" 

9. Firem^s difficulties. 



.1.. TAm^ manu 
16. lib mqpnm mmer€a wrtfer.l 2. Mrst class. 

8. Jb«r^popd. 



IS; £2b tgn'eit ^AsjN'iyflMsr.] 



li JohntS hat 
2. ify gkyve. 
8. ToMT tesk. 

4. «7bme's lumd. 

5. ZadM bodn* 

6. EagUii wifl^gB. 



•4 



17. [ilb «g9r«iM (ile'^wiM,] 



1. JbAm Gilviii./ 

2. JSeniy Oiay. 

8. J<too& CoBamsr. 
4. jBSev^ine^. Jplunioii* 



^ -t* 



■* 


* 


*^ 


• 








V -' - 




mmmmb 






^ -* 


^■^ 


1. 


JMcmflemfit. 


M. 


[To«afre$$ 


•ex.] 


- 


2. 


/S^Atfbear. 








*'• 


8. 


HefffxA. 






- 




., 4. 








..■ . 


- 


1. 


Mr, tusUq. ^*; 


IS. 


IToesq^resi 


ih^tuu.^ 




.2, 


J^. 4^<buBfl* 




f 


• • 


- 


8. 


ifm Jones. ' 




■ 


- 


V 


4. 


Jfai«er^tir^ 






» 


. • . , 


•> * 


; - ^ :".*' wktvj-s^x': 






"\ 


. 


.■^ 1. 


(%tom Hetty/v! 


• 








2. 


OMme^ Shields. 






•i 




3. 


Gtnmil Taylor. 




- 


-, 


■^ 


4. 


&i^^ean< DftTh. 






.'•* *--r : 


< * 


- 6; 


Jfe^BBw. 


20. 


\T$ eiqprtm 


tUUhrrm 


•»,|- 


• «. 


rtM^iifit MtuxipofefB. 


*- 


• > 


* t 
t 


V 


7. 
«. 


iSAmJNadui^ 






- • ■ 




. 8- 
, 10. 


j&mre Jones.' 
SetMoT Benton. 






' 


• 


It 


Mayor Swifb. 




4 ^ 


? 


• 




Attome j ^<7ieraf. 



}« 



1. Afdnad wgum. 
* 2. jBone hair. 

• •' 3. 6W> handle. 

- '» 4. JTwumftJohit 

• 5. /Vf^ier naiL ' 

6. 2fii< iMmd. 

7. i%>iobeua. 

0timeM,m m 4fpmk^ ' 9. Book c&HOt. 
•rajNMi.} -10. iSAMiUtegi : 

11. CAovrpoat 

12. {7&«9vA belL 
18. iTi&febaf. 

) 14. Slave pbe. 
- l&.jaead^mk 
16. (Wc^lar. 
' . ^ -^ ■ - 17. JV^cA; eoUar. 
J* 



-wJ. 



1. Sim beam. 

2. JUbofilidit. - ^ 
S. Gas Ikkt. 

j22.^ [ JPb «qpr«n >^ipiii wActf «iHM- 5/ .&ar oil. 

8. luring water. 

9. JBb^ bair. 

^ {fb mgprm wUh what « iMi^ 1. Bmd saw. 
itfltfML] ' 2. /boK ball. 

- 1. iVai!0(? fiKnmdg. 

^ . ^ 2. OuUfurdl Toioes. 

24. [lb «qpr«n Ar ^^^o^ aimiii^ 8. Vocal moslo. 

yro^mH,'\ 5. jlrf^icui:^ flowers. fBjrare.] 

\^ 6. iVa^raZ<u^gB]is.[Bjna6er^.j 

1. /SShm^ooal. 
2& £ib«qprm#ometftMtj;rtovAMA,^. ^ ifato^ 
IJU M^ dbio«e(f ]^ Oe 3. .iifovE^kmp. 
fMiNH w jMlor.] 4. Oalkmed book-eaae. 

$. C^tfer plant 

1. JFVanJk?m stoye. 
^ 2. Dagu^rreo(^/pe pictora. 
^ [lb «9prfM <i« a ir nto r^ tv 8. IhdUin boat. 

<kjMlroii.] 4, Gmm^Ck^ege. 

5. JtM^mcm code. 

6. iSbitlcAaottiuiii Listit^tioii. 

• ,■ - ■ 

• * • - * ' 

1. imlmt paopla.' 
27. [lb «gpfMf i kmt m ^ l ' '2. ifedSes^ Wom^ , 

/ • % 8. BrctggoTt men. 

.4. AffaBU manners. 

9.[lb«yr#rl|at.] 2. J%itor« pmod. 

' 8. i%E<^ days. 
/: . '4. jS^rec^ bonrs. 



ios 



20. IT^jBjg^m^ arud^t} 



30.t3f5f 






$2. [lb exfrmfimeUorui 



88. [Tb 



m^Tfi&jfy.} 



1. jKirSaftnM iiefttei^iit^ 

2. in^jMon oenduet. 

3. Savage blowB. 

4. £?n/M^ niMters. 

-1. ^nifmtc^ iTOAtaieiil. 
2. 6(ppres9u« taxatbii. 
8. I79tr0a«ma52s demand. 

1. Light ain 

2. He&ivy wood. 

2. IZVeo^ ministers. 

2. ^tuf boys.) 
3~. JiM^ ooodnetr 

4. ^M^A^treatme&t, 

5. iiVvp«r WRtfse. 
6^ Jlbne^ preoepls* 



- ! '2. &M flenunarj* 

~ '' 3. Hone shoes. 

4. Tf7n<2atr ^iasi. 
6. .fili^ bond. 
84. \JP9 ttynufirw^^ &fjfft 6. ffead <bee8. 

8. t^ove pipe. 

9. Porfowr, stores. 

10. Kitchen tables^ ^ 

11. Chair leg. 
1ft, Shoe leaSier. 

Jlfon*— W&ere the irppelidiige b aetaally applied, the utffetii^ 
'daa W«la«t Sl^but, wliere it la mexriy de^gtud to be applied, 
the eJ^titf beloBfs to eiftss 84.] 

^ 13. JU^sanoe. 

14. I\jurhwr stereu - 

15. Eiichen iiitiam, 

16. Zfu^iet* Book. 



I« 



CU8IU)99^1C 



SS. XTo ijg^tH t^femmt,} 



1. he^fimpaierU. 

2. Patent letters. 

4. /Wepftssage. 

5. Open doors. 

6. i^if^tc roods. 

7. £bmM!i0fijHf0|^ri]r. 



•*■. 



S^L [2b ^J^frett imSUtrky.'] 



1. i>%i^ results. 

2. Anahgom prindplcfl. 

3. Hompgemefd statdmeats. 



17. [lb €Xf^u9 ^MMarUy,'] 



1. D^mU pcinaptes. 

2. She is «nm» lum., 

3. IHmmiiar views. 

4. EeUrogmMl things. 



^ 



M 



1. Affocted sentenoeiu 

.2. .fi9m5eu<»e periods. 

3. Ckmcm aoooimt o^ &o 
- 4, Diffkut writers. 
, 6. .£b^ speak^!s. 

6. El&gaid senteiioes. 
- 7. wfiiMtotoiy stylie. , 

8. FeMe, language. 

9. iToTM? diction. 
.10. jPioiewi^periods. 

r*k*«M.^ Ail *ir,r> */*'«». H- i5fe«fc senteaoes. 
[ib t^m ih^^U ^tHTtf^ j2 ^^^ ^^j^ 

14. iVearf sentence. 
^ . 16. Nervous kngoage. 

16. JV<^%cn< style. 
17* {>6ic«r« perWbfc 
18. Rr^icuam ityle. 
la. ^SSmmi^ sfcyk. 
20. iSft/style. 
. . ^1. ^er«6 Uaif^iage. 
J- . .22. IWmc^ writers. 

.23. Verbose Btjh. 



<£iunnn»Q!£ 



l«i 



W. [1^ fi^M^Mf j^A9»er%«^ 



40. [IV ^gM'eit .Midlfflry.].' 



41. [lb «agi>r«M Jfkhfl^ 



'42. [1^ cgwvff e9«r<i^4.] 



48. [ jn» «gwcM. 5mw/^ J 



44. [ib nsyrett^teimmAM^.] 



45b [fb «ignr«it cimkimeif.l 



40. [To gyrat yjgg t ii fio i i.i 



L Protperdm Visage. 
2; i>uc^ bit 

3. FinfimeUie citeQiiustBiii|^ 

4. Skcce^Jf\d efforts. ' '- 

1. .^ic^t^e miiui. 

2. DiUffeni papils* 

3: .^tf^inbtw peopk. . * - 

4. jisnc^teoM stadeniiu 

5. Xa^onon^ maa. 

l.ifofyiible. 

2. i%n» person. 

3. 2>etHw< woi* 

4. i2e%Mn(9 oongregMiioQ, 

1. They are y^arfeif. 
2> Tou were t9t^rep«elr 

3. They were wndaunied. 

4. They were hdd, 

1. BeautifiH fields. 

2. /^ trees. 

3. Sandiome hottsesl 

4. i^v^ libands. 

1. J.^T6ea^ persons.. 

2. Pfeofttn^ walk. 

3. PUeuing manners. 

* 

1. Yirtae is itgreiaJUi tOiSeripi^ 

tore. 

2. His eondnct was xMiformr 

Mt to the Bible. 

3. Treatment wbieb was iwiil- 

o5& to bis statkm. 

1. jln^o^vmut^e^ measiins. 

2. Advene views. 

3. Eqmgi^mii wnrn: ^ 

4. V Oppaimeni principka. 
5^ Ckmirary direotion. 

6. AfUitheHcai ymis. 



IM 



muMmm^' 



47. {ft'Bgprw '<3yroM»«»0 



48^ [7V«{iH'Mt4y»MiMfc} 



1. (hfUemftmvM eiOftAviS^ 

2. #Sbumft>3M pnblidktioii, 
8. Ditdainfiil airs. * 

, 4. IkxpiJUful enemies. 
5. HoMghty demeanor, 
d. ^orn/i^mamiers. 

. 1. OpMix^VixAt, 
2. Dedted ftmount. 



1. ^^p^ nerve. 
49. [lb «a9>r«M tomdhmg m re- 2. €^>(ic angle. 



^fMd <• <»p«pe»*] 



60. {7^ eTq^rm f2<mrffcr.] 



<^1, [IV «i9M'«iM ditptrtwn.'] 



^2. [TV ea^prm tna<^<(i<ioi».} 



53. [To esyreu §adM0s^'\ 



#4 {Ik «spMM jrfMS.} 



8. ()p^ axis. 

4. Q^ic or|^. - . . 

2. De/atnatory words. 
^ 3. Slanderous rqpcats. 
4. (kdufniniom langiiage. 

Jl. IHmpated doads. 
2. Bigperdve measarcni. 
;8. &a^<erftf seeds. 

1. I^mtnc^te^ lads. 
.2. Carden parentj^. 

' 8. ik€(<ten^*t;e pupils. 
4. Ne^^gtanJt servants. 

. 1. Jieav^ beaits. , ^ 
, 2. Moody thoughts. ' 
8. ^Sbc^leelingB. 

4. i^cM^minan. 

5. /Wr fellow. 

1.JW feelings. ^ ' 

2. Bo(som frie^. 

8. Ou^ncfe passengers. 






. ^ ' ^ 1. Hopde» slate. 

%, Groiumdku ieaxfi. 
55. [Ta esfpimt a wfiU'V. «0a»e- 8. iiiiele» man. 

:- 5. /Vitit%/bs peoples 
. .^ . . 6. Heartleu cbSd. 



fliittmoMar. 



at 



"■ .' 



.G6. fTo eagfren /ioi4^}. 



67. [ft ex^prm^ MtrMitg,} 



68. [Jft €95|pr«»«/ofirui0,]: 



69. ITo csg^rettA 



</ 



60. [ra ezpn»$ larihJ.y 



-vSc ^Zv tfi^prcw WmtKiio^t j* 



€2. [To exfnress MJ 



C3. [ft «z|f)vM Aa5«i^.] 



ii. '[if^ fzprem a^. J 



66. [ft io^^M jinv««y.} 



<t6. [ft agpnn coo9truciion.y 



\ 

m 

1, Ter&o? ioieroaane. 
;2. 1Vb/Y^ men. 

8. Z^ikerlip. 

2. i?We Biniiieii), . 
S. Otude ideas. 

1. I^w ]H]grilIl« 

2. 'Vkcle^3(mea* 
fL Brotker ichn. 

1. Jlft^ressiow. 

2. AddUory matter. 

1. AuxSKat^ mmt^. 

2. S»pj)lem€Hlkd |VM^ 

1. C/y»M^ ckild. . 

2. Kicking huftm*. 

# d - r » -• 

1. Young man, 

2. 0^pecf>le. 
S. .New wines ' 

4. 0^ rules. ' : 

5. JStaiehce^. 

1. Private papeni. 

2. iSscne^ malten. 

3. Xo/enf piuidples. 

1. Straigkbhbdied eoftt. 

2. ^Sko^ bridle. 

3. ThTee^de^%^gm», 

4. Two^ovy house. 



> , 



A 



M8 OBiMiiQIMr* 

1. .fi^faoM? nerfis. 
6T. [TV «9>MM/ee6fen«w j .2. Weak w»^m. 

1. Debentured goods.. 
2^ R^Ktrained acts. 

6. Ocn^Md aifr 
,6. Cirompev^geniiifl. 

,1. JFVwpw^le.' 

69, Jjb i^TMt jNmmi.] * g Affable Bumnenu ~ 

€«MCltfN«e.] 

Kara.— Hert Ae nottn# exprees the^. qwiili^^ Jmt tk* ^•ifrfNrte-' 
l«»g3 to the Kbte» and tjie/>m t^ tiie *K)ok, 

71. [Ti^ eaiprmikaf^ «*«* <*« 1. JBhiw metal- .: ^ , 

rt»if*Hw«».] 2. PAiZeKfe§>^«» city- 

1. i«?«to' aboes- 

72. {f^ «qMWHAe mtamal4>f 2. Silver spocms. 

A 4, iSfc&w watch- 

Now.— 71 diffm from 73h the 5rMf ia to ««<«f i<««l*7«4 
PftOo^e^Attfistkeet^. But the ^W knot the eiriaroriiv, nor la the 

jatwf the irhole of the ipooM. ^ ^ . ^ *«.;--•..—. 

The metal hai nothing but 6r<»*-^the ring haa a<MMtaii4 mart 

than gdd-^t has form, and aixe. 

l.Raretnt : 

^^ .n^ >^ 1 2. Smgvlar e^niB. 

;» . - 4r S&wi^e thqigB. . 
74, [lb i^eit j^wi«wt.j g^ jBito&fe monM. 



ctidsmiifLo^r: 109 

1. Many books. 

76, [Hi «5prM» dn M^fbute »t«»- 2. Several apples. 

6«r.] 3. JPetff persons. 

4. ifore bo(to. 

77. {To eagnt98miHd^kUU^[Uan' 1. Much gpoi. 

^.] 2. Zi^harm. 

1. 7V7»ce-fo2c^ ialea. 
7S. [2b ea^ett r^eifioff.] - 2. I>uplicaJte pq»ers. 

8 , ReUerated crimes. 

79. [^ eagntM tktpla^ ofbirtk^ 1. ^mmban soldiers. 
ruiden^f jv.] , 2. PMUiddphia firemen. 

1. French oiks. 

^****«*'^»*«^-^ 4. ifa«di«fer calicoefl. 

b. Leghorn hsAB, 

1. JSotUin merchants. 
mwhchaperson,aratktnff 3 ^^^ j^^ ^^^^^ 
itloeated.'i 4. Aift*mOw diniebefc 

%SL [fSf exprutprtHnUr andnear* 1. TAt« knife. 

n«<.J 2. !rAesepens._ .. 

88, [2I» apr€8i praenee^ hui <£#-- 1. ^%a^ book. 
trnteefrom.'}^ 2. TAose books. 

1. Jbwfer.apple. 
_ . r*f » »-4. n 2. Inside door. 

4. B^tom pieee. 

85. [ft #»^eM o«*fp,K«m.] ^ ^^^^ j^^3 

10 



110 ChASmX^fUGTM 

86. [7b es^eu 1^1 ih» maris^ &r 1. Plain manuscript 

$tw>d.'\ 3. JjtgiUe thongkts. 

-. . 1. (>92s wagons. 

87. [^ ea^eM 6y wAosi »»<Mfe.] . 2. Tmtoow carriages. 

3. 0)9^ and WcUacm wagOBS. 

8a [lb eii^e»9 a promnent *»- J* ^l^^'^f^" Vi. 

r 

89. [7\). tepitm ths kvid offtuit 2. Sirkwherry vines. 

ffidded^l 3. Currant bushes. 

4. Of^erry trees. 

90. [r^ea^eMAour/of^aemtfantf 1. Eightrdoy docks. 
- «o»fmtte« tR fpertf^tiiw.] 2. Onerday clocks. 

91. m a^et* the iluuye qf a I' ^!^^ ^^ ^. 

tmg,^ , 2. .%*M(w«l iiirfffli- 

3^ Oolong figures. 

92. [7b exyimf another Hdn^A I' 4**?^^ °^^- 

*■ ■* 2. 0«A<;rpe(^le. . , 

1. One» to? manners*'" 
94. \To expreu what direction, J 2. Western country. 

3. Occidental tribes. 

96. [lb eipreee termination^ \' ^^{ s*^P- 

2. JD^mter resort. 

96. [ra «riwfw ipAtf^ ir«fV.] ' ' j^* ^^fenWg^it. 

2. Facing horse. 

1. T'Am paper. 

97. [To exprete «mn%.] 2^ Slender rods. 

. •- . 3. Tenuous rnnxaSa, 



CLAmm/Mj. Ill 

I. Gloomy iimeg, 

1. Pnncipal witness. 
99. [To acprm 4^u of imp^ir^ 2, Chief mmkmilk. 

- ****•] 3.. &ooiMJa?y matters, 

4. Minor importMiee. 



KEtfiOUKS. 

Extmaiye u is this ill^stratioii of the «^»ifCMii<. iKm«rt of tke 
a^i^tiVe, it is a mere commencement of a deyeiopment of the great 
Tariety of tbings, facte, and circumstances of which adjectiTes av« 
ezpressiTe. Thisillnstration, though limited, is stiiBcienf togite 
the learner a general idea of the etgnifieant powers of the wr;Srd8 
which the old grammars attempt to define by saying that, 

'< An acQectire is, a pari of speeoh which ia added to i|<miia to 
SKpress their quality!" , ^' 

QussnoNs. 

1. What is a JMun? . ' \ ' 

2. What is ai^^noun.^ 
8. What is tkverbf 

4. Whatis a^^poMMtmf 

6. What is a eitryunetion f ' 

6. What is an adfectwef 

7. Are adjectives copious, or limited in th^eir significant powers? 



A Specimen of ConMruiiB^ tlte Adjective, 

. "« Black's SwsapariUa Blood Pills." 

Slack* e, is an acliective, employed here to express tlie /ro- 

dticer of the pills. [Page 94.] ^ 

Sareaparilla, is an adjective, employed to express the material of 

which the pills are made. [Page 100.] 
Blood, is an a^ective, employed to express the uie of the 

' pills. ,£Pagemj 
PilUf is a noun*. [Pag^B4.] 



/■' . 






lis C^ssiologt; 

To h^ ccnttrued txacdy cuxording to the preoeding Specimen. 

1. The stoYe {Ape of the Franklin tttove is old. 

2. Which man e&m^ ? 

8. No man saraat anierireted. 

4. Ail these head dresses are new. 

5. Yonder is a ^tireh bell. 

6. tThe bricBe strap is oil the plough beam. * ' ' 
7' Haye you used your nev razor strop ? 

8. John Foster saw James Johnson ? 

9. Does Miss Jane Boston like oyster plant? 
10. Was iMt lad insolent? 

.'11. All ladies are modest. * 

12. I like ioe water in the sUmtner season. 

13. Who has ever seen a sun beam by moon light? 
/X4. Oas light, Astral lamp. 

15. Vocal music, Crirurd CoU^, Fulton steamboaL 
■ 16. William Baker is attorney general. 

17. A certain man planted a yineyard. 

18. Captain Henry saw Colonel Shields. 

19. Mayor Baiker fell in with Senator Webster. 
20.- Mr. CoUamer is now Postmaster General. 

21. These children saw two she bears. . 

22. The third boy in the fourth class was tramtfeixed. 
28. People genendly like bakers' bread. 

24. They got some brewers' yeast. 

25. My small hats toe aU wool hats. 

26. Jonn's new hat is a fdr hat. ~ 

27. Hergloyes are kid gloyes. 

28. John Calyin preached Bible doctrine. 

29. Henzy Clay may soon be Senator Cli^. 

80. My young chil<ken understand Murray's Gr^immar. 

31, John's oldest son was killed ift the Mexican war. 

32. Haye you read our, " Ladiei^ Bookf*' 

83. Samuel Jones hit that eagle with his doiible-banel gun* 

34. Barpn Swedenburg was a Swede man. 

85. Yiscount^Johnson was an English man. 

86. Dayid Brewster has a cart horse^ carriage horse, sad- 

dle horsCj and a race horse. 
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IJS880K H. 
2. THE PRONOUN DENOMINATION 

Is ft tmaU claw of esOra trank words wUdb, in gedeml, 
Iiftv« ^wttiMu^ powers wkkiii thanaelTes,''' but derive tlmr 
m^amn^ from the ncOure of the case, or from the ncuns, prO' 
kcnmSf vahtyadjecUve$^ ciam^ aaikd taUenceSf idth whidi tnej 
axe made synofijmous by a^i4xUion}. t^s^ lyweyit^ whichf 



rs tre the m«aB0 of jdtottngalflhiag the genden; yi^ 
plUttUty Ihmi w^; aoi fAbc^ ye ; 4 «ie--tli« lMU>»tiieme fton Ilk9 
and the pMito4h«BM from the other two-throiee^ as 4 *Mi «>% w 
tkoUf ^ee, fty yow--piro»<Ktfaemee; Ae» aht, ^ hookH-'ptmiarVkeoMK 

AU ttie tUiiiv^ aeiUionMl^ or ifMfta^ in 
noniiiatlmil^vta.^- 

ITbemcs. [ol^leeU.] - 

' 1, fVoMcMW )e oomponnded of the Greek, i>r«eoeA€ia, attentloii, And tf<i one who 
appttee in preetlee irhftt to «Bimt&oiMd in the inf-Aio^Mrt paHoC a» iMrt 
toaauflz. 

The jmMoesUM to that person whom the ntmn itself designates bgr mewu of a» 
aiwiynil Int o — tton, an omUmA iniieatlan, or an owNefiloDmiiia, as the parttaOat 
imdMdual to whose not^oe the par-i^eme presenta the different ol^teets mentioned, 
ar tabled, In the sentence; as, Madera I hare brought nnto thee iny son. (Mader.) 

S. TheMU to vade froin the 0rsok,,Mssia ; and, as thima to oude ftua twhemh to 
rit, ot plsoo, ikme vtUy properly he def ned io mean wfiatever to oresentei i6 the 
noMteof apersoQ. In tlu8i^st«nofgranimar,MeHieBieansaaythnigwbiditopve* 
aented to the noUee of the pmodiUt; mtt Master, 1 haTO hioaglift nj son ua^ 
thtt. * [L SON, ftee.] 

Tha thoBws praiaitoa to the notfoe <prtho proMMlMi SM diTftM 

1* 



8.,fyoi-o4*«m€^ tad 

"^ 1. PAIt-S-THIIIB. 

l^jjariflhwn it thapttow who to designate^ or dtoftamlshed^brthajps* 
fMNOT, as the partieukar indiyidnal who p^asen t s Iha dil^SMt IhsttM la tha mm 
teiMWi to tlie nsh'oi pf **»*» vntothiit r as* 

1. Master, /iiaye brouglit imto thee my son which hath a domh 
spirit (/.) 

2. Master, my son has been brought tinto thee by me. {Mt^ 
^tlk^pM^ pact €ftpar^4hem», to made from the Gxeek, jmt^cAo^ t6 oihibit] 



tothaprosseAtiC preasnted to hit own aoiios^wUflh to ahrapt 



Master, I hare brought unto ihti my son. (Thee,) 

rtbb preflz part of pros^Memf, to the fltvt part ^nrim^kUt, and fristfaw^ ia 
this ateidfsd state, that the prt»-»4fum€ is madeont of the jntMoeMiC] 

' Master, I have brought unto thee, my son. (Thee,) 
TJtoe to Boi iMod for Oie piin>oW of addTMring tha Maateii^ Um iiWaatf llmi r(ft« 

10» 
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tuMntLAXHon OP fn jimiiuiwy or tn tMNov** ' ' 

Hfre^ from tlie nature of the case, kinudfia made to m«Mi ih« 
imutUf or ruiAKfwZ state of Richard. , . 

*''2. James, I am g!ad to see tliat tiion Iiast acme to thyidf. 

. Here, from the naturt of the case, thy$elf is 'made to mean th« 
«tiM(2 eottditioiiy or eoinmon Hate of mind, or Umper^ of Jamee. 



8. I bave gained much strength within a few dii}»-^I tbu 
that I shall soon be myee[^ again* 

Here» fny««Jf, from the nature of the catra, means tka iKt;0V«|^ of 
stnagth ustti^j possessed by me. ^ 

4. Jamas is now in a fit of madnesEhr-bnt he will sobn ooine 

to him^df. 

' Hisre, from the tuaxare of Uie case, Mnudf meaiw the state of good 
matttn, or ealmness, common^ or nat^al, to James* 

& Nathaoid; I am glad to find thee sober sihoa ait now 

ihyidf. 

Here, from the.iui^e of the case, ihytdf means idenMty pf yrwr 
ckarwUr, ^ * - .^ 

,6. Johpy I m^»dfiri\ attMk<L ^ 

^at is> I, iht perton who y^eake to youy will attend. IMyeel/ 
is aynonymons with the syllabane, the person who speaks to yo«.] 



■^■11 



!■ iImA I7 the iMfv04fteiiM to can tiw iitt0ii«i(m of «te^ M 
•OB tv wtMND UM &lh«r had taoQgbt tte MHL 

3. ^jonAf^m^a, 

Th« jMmto^^kane id aa otject whieh is presented to the prosockist la. no Ughi, hi 
BO olmnieter, exotgii tbl^ of a <Aeme ; aa^ 

Master, I have brought unto thee my son whieh hath a dumb 
spirit, (Son, whieh,spirH.) [Panto, all.] 

Tho panta4Keime is afl thfeme. Iit'tho paih«4heme, there ia a {Mvamler'— «a eadd- 
kitst: lBilMflrw■o4toR«»tl»refa•llrel•ooU«^-^ B«^im4hojMMa»' 

ItoMe^ thare & noihiiig but a themt : heno^ whatever to preaentedtb ii^prmKk^ 
as a mere thune, to a^nCn-theme ; as, 

Master, I hare brought unto thee my son which hath a dumb 
spirit, 

Tha aonaiid the qifarlt exhibit notMns to the lOaster, the protothliit of tho aen* 
tenee. Neither the son nor the spirit to in any way, an atteiUioniH : indeoL nalther 
|iwiy<hiighm»Jtwaio, 
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7. Th^ IiaTeCkmt Aimae^for theif captailil 

Rere, ^kfrnaeif, fttan tlr^ naitrt'e iif tke omb, is- a description of 
^e Cbiist irhom they hare as their captain. 

They .Imve jChHst Atm^//* far their captain. 

That IS, they have Christ, the well known Savtimr of inen, for 
tMr eaptain. 

.The phrase, Chxist hwueff, is nearly synonymous with, T^e 
Christ 

8. The apostles thenisdves were endowed with mii^onloiis 

powers. 

The idea expressed by themselves, is this — even those whom Christ 
eommisnonedf had tk» same miracle v^orkmg power which Christ him^ 
H^jmBtessed: 

9. Which Christ AtW«{/* possessed. 

HercT, fjom the nature of the^ase, himself means: whai. is ex'^ 
pressed in these words-^ Whif is €htL 

-^ : < • WhioK Christ who U €hdj possessed.' 

10. We saw the father Atmse?/'. 

' Here, from the nature of the case, the pronoun, At9i9«0{/^, ibeans 
what is expressed by these words^MrAofc power over the child is 
much greater than that of any other person. ' .- 

We saw the father whose power, over tke ckHelf is far greater than' 
tiiat of any other person. . 

1 1/ The captain Atm«€^ was lost. . /, 

Here^ himself, Arom the nature of the case, means what is ex- 
pressed in these words — the danger in which we were placed, was 
utmost unexampled^ since the captain whose means of protection are nerjf 
wnperi^rfwa&ioitt 

12. On this oeoftsiiHt; the hSls thenitdves tremhled. 

; Thali is, aajs the pvoneun, thetnsehes, tke power wkte^-was exerted, 
must have been great indeed, since the kills wikiek naittre hoe jso firm^ 
piaeed.m the earik, ttmbled bt^bre it. 

13. Said the preacher at the grave side^ This is the way in 

wfaioh'all the living mnst go ; I mytdfrnoAXi soon follow. - 

That is,; I, the m«m who is now in perfect kealth, and who is speaking 
on this solemn ocemon^ mnst soon follow. 

'14. /Paul m^«6^heseechyo». 
,fiere»Xis used in w^Him.iojPmUi henceii is as*«BAw woMk- 
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Tliis mim Wfs 9enevA}^ aHitiii«;iH«lMd hy^^^MWd'^Paui,'* Mi 

m-dinary name. But as he desired tp «a^ to tbe Coriiitluaaa ^ai 
the Paul here mentioned, was the very one who wrote .tetkfltt,ke 
employed the extra, 1. Paul, the wrdin^fff name, would disitin- 
gniah him as a man, but not as the par-e'theme ; hence, he employs 
iUie pronoun^ /. . / 

r /is a trunk word — it is a foundation part in the firame work of 
■thf mono. 

[/ (who am) (Paul,) beseech yw*.] 

Hie word, /, although in possession of a distinetlTe power peeii- 
Bar to itself, derives its application to Paul, from the Booxi, Paul, 

I Paul. . 

Here, I, and Paul mtt.n the same person; hence /la made 
^nonymoas with Paul. The word Paul, however, piieeeiita H^ 
individual as the well known apostle to the Gentiles ; but / pre- 
sents him as. the par«e-theme m a eertaSn efRstle to the Corin- 
thians. 

14. I Paul mysel/heaeeeh y^' 

Teu, loo, ](^ an etetnt trank word- By Bpplieatioit, yon is mad* 
Oynonynums with Uie ,noun, Cormtkiant, ik% ordinary name of the 
people to whoni Paul wrote this certain epistle. You, and Catin- 
^iant mean the same people. But, while the word, C^rmtJkumt^ 
would present these people to the mind of the reader as iht pania^ 
theme, the pronoun, yoti, presents them as the prosockUt [Atten- 

tionist] 

* • ■ ■ 

[Although I haye dismissed the pronoaus^wliieli end m 
$elfj I must embrace the opportunity which this sentence 
affords of saying scmething on the extray myself, "y 

' I Paul mys^y beseech you. '^ 

Was [not were] this sentence deprived of its eztms, it would ' 
read as follows :-v 

.Paul beseeches Oonathkns. • 

1. By /, it is indicated that the very Paul: here meant. Is Ihe 

jKir-e<M«7»^ [the exhibitor.] ./PauL 

2. By myse(ff it is indicated who this Paul Is, or tvk9 1 aa.' 

I Paul myself beseeeh you. 

' That Is, I Paul, your ^ell tried friend, l>eseecli ^ou. / ' 

llkiaie%, miy9elfiD.thJ^, your v^tt tried friend.' 

15. Master, / hare brought my sou tmto thee. 

The relation of the things which are introduced into a sentence . 
eitiier by direct expression, or by obviouB implication, must secure 
tilt adittiratMA •! all* . NiothiBg is ia«y« sltt|Ae than thia tpmh 
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whole iies witiun the.gvasp of a m^re child, Oraminar makers do 
ttdt imdeKtaiid it. ' 

• is an BngMdh Qramaiar, aempiled'by Goold Bkowlfy Ifisid-^^ 
,i9ll«wktg setttenee :— 

*' The distinction of persons, ifi founded on the different 
rdoMons wbich. the objects mentioned, hear to the discourse 

" Moees smote the 700k ^ith his rod. 



#> 



I should be much pleased to learn what relation Moses, the roekt 
and the rod hear .to this sentence ! ^ 

That the /orffMf of a sentence bears a relation to it, is obrioft^-^ 
and« perhaps, in yooal instances, the person also to whctti the sen^ 
tence is addressed, bears a rekuion to tiie iHmtenee;^ ae^ 

Master yl have brought onto thee mj son. / . 

It is obTic^ui ^at -the Master bore an ou^Kacf relaKoB to this 
sentence when it was addressed to him. Nor is it at all difficult 
te.see that thclSsther, who ityles himself, /, bore S^formatioe reU- 
tioB to this sentenoe when he addressed it to the Master. But it 
requires more penetration than falls to the lot of most persons, to 
S0S what jfossrbU relation the son bore to this sentence ! The son 
did not form the sentence-^nor is there any intimation in it, tiiat 
he gave audience to it. 

** Moses smote the rock with his rodJ' 

What possible relation do Moses, the rocic, and the i^od bear to 
this sentence ? 

Moses had been dead years before the sentetiLce was formed. I 
hare just constructed the sentence. And is it possible, that Moses^ 
who departed this life years, yea, centuries, ago, has foxmd his* 
way back from mother dust, and, in some mysterious manner, 
attached Mmself to this proposition ? 

Whether the rock from^hich Moses brought the copious stream,' 
has decayed put of being, I will not pretend to say ; but eren if it 
is yet in existence, it can hardly be supposed to hare left its ter- 
rene bed for a place in this Terbal frame-work. 

I will not pretend that the rod, employed by Moses in perfomn 
hig this standing miracle, wm perisfuiu. But, if it has found its 
way frx>m the streaming roek into this sentence which I hare just 
formed, it is obyious tiiat the days of miraeles, are liot yet over. 

The distinction of persons, is not founded upon relation of any 
kind, but upon an ancient dramatic practice among the Greeks a^id 
Rcmians. Of this practice, and the distinction of the three per- 
sons in the old Grammars, founded upon it, I speak in my Appeal. 

Although the distinction of persons, could haye been founded 
npoB what may be called the speech relation which one thing bears 
to another, it nerer could ha^e been fouded upeii any relation 
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W' ■ ^ ■ . 

The 9peeeh relation on which the distinction of penoiuif eonld 
h*Te been foBadedy^ie so eimple th»t it is iUustratied by almoet 
erery business transaction among men. For i]istAniQe» tal^ « 
Scene in bnjing^ and selling dry goods. 

• - 1. There are goods to be sJiown, . 

2. There is a person to examine them — ^to ^ve attentioii 
to them. 

B, There is a person to show them. 

Master, I have brought unto thee mj •em. 

1. The Master is called on to give attention tome. Master, look 
on me. M^aster, /, Jiave done so and so. /, then, am the first 
theme, the first object, the first article of goods to which the atten- 
tion of the Master, is directed : I' show nufielf fivst. 

2. The MaMer is next cyreoted to look upon hmt^. 



Master^ I have brought unto iAee. 

That i% Master, look on me as the bringer, and on t\ysdf as the 
person to whpm I bring. Kow, as the Master directs his atten- 
tion to me, I bear an olyfeettve relation, not to the sentmee, but tiie 
Master himself. And, as he turns his attentJfon to himself as the 
person to whom I bring the son, he bears an olyeetive relation to 
ktmaelf: he becomes the theme, or el^ect of hi^ own attention. 

Having called the attention of the Master to myself as the bringer, 
and to hinuelf M the person to whom I had brought, I next ex- 
hibit Jp him the son as the person whom I brought. Hence the 
son becomes an object, or a theme of the Master's attention, or 
notice. 

The general relation of the Master to me, himadf^ and the ton, 
is that of an examiner— of an aUentionuL Hence he is denominated 
the protothUt — ^|he aUentionitU And, as every thing to which he 

?'yes attention, must bear an objective, a themaUve, relation to him, 
^ himtelf, and the ton, are ot^cts, or themes of his notice. 
Wherever speech is, there are these four relations, viz. : — 

1. The Protochutic — Matter^ 

2. The Par-e-themic — ij 

3. The Pros-o-themic — Siee, ' . 

4. The PanfQ'ikemic — so/i. 

J^o sentence can be formed without a protocMtt; nor can a^y 
Sentence be constructed without 9, par-€-theme. 

These characters, however, are not always menti$n%d. For in- 
stance:— 

I Paul beseech yon. 



« 



Sare, tht fratoehiil ia not iDenti<mad; b«t u 
addresaed to somebod;, the froioekul munt exist in tdeft ; M, 
(hrinihfaju, I Paul beseech yon. 
la at foUovliig', A« prMooUst la not BMa*d :— 

. , I have brouglit my em unto (A«c. 

In th« follnwing, the pur-B-theme is not expressed : — 

Master, this son has been brought unto thee, . 

In the foScnring, tlie implied pst>-«^eB« is ««fr«Mad :— 
MMter^tiiis rod haa been brought unto tbee by me. 

[See tbe Ai^EAl, «ti Penon.'] 
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It 18 an ixim, trunk ▼ord* mado sjnonjmoos vith the noun, 
f*^, by application. ' t ' -^ 

I am aware that fvaoatarians, in gMi e r al, say thiU it ia a «l<i/tf 
of things which rains ! A %iatt of things dropping down upon our 
heads, -out of the clouds, would certainly be a singular state of 
things f , . ^ 

But wKqA rains? That is, what falls down out of the clouds ? 
' Why, rdin^ which is defined to be falling dropt of water. The rain, 
then, raint. That is, the falting^dn^a of water epina down out 
of the clouds. 

The Terb, rains, gives the pronoun, U, an applieation to lite tain 
' or water which rains from :Uie clouds. The pronoun, it, is used 
because it is more pleasing to the ear- to say, it rmin», than it is to 
say, Rain rains. 

17. It is pleasant ta see the san. 

Here, it is an extra trunk word, and is made synonymous with 
the clause, to see the sun, by application. 

** To see tks siuiy" ezfkcewes ^^e ideas i^early. Bat to give the 
•entence a more pleasing turn, the same ideas have an extra ex- 
pression through the agency of the pronoun, tV. If it should be 
omitted, the sentence would assume the following fojin ; 

To see Hie 9un is pleasant: 

This form of the sentence is not quite so pleasing to the ear as 
the following: — 

It is pleasant to see the sun. 

Besides,' by the use of it, the writer is enabled UipredKt the intro- 
duction of his main idea, which prepares the retid^r to receive it. 

It upleeuant. 

Here, the reader is informed that tiiere is something which is 
pleasant ; hence he is thrown into a state of expeetationf and atten- 
tion. This something which is pleasant, cannot be apprehended 
till the reader arrives at the clause which gives this «i:^a word, it, 
a distinct meaning. And, as the syllabane, to^ see the sun, gives 
the word, t^, its own meaning, it and to see the smn, are made synony- 
mous by (^plication. 

18. It rains very fast. I know it. 

Here, it is an extra trunk word, and is made synonymous with 
the entire sentence. It rains verj^ fast, by application. . 

It rains very fefit* I know it. 
As the same fdea wKTch is cxpres8edt>y ^ i&'tb^ ^^e9n<f sentence, 



ixtra word. 

19. Who, ihen, can be saved f 

Here^ to^, is an <z^a tmnjk: irord, and is made synonjmoua idt( 
tEe 87llat>aii0» ithat jmson^ by ai^Hoation. 

20. It is John who tore this book. 

Here,' ft Is an ^atra ttwak wordy and is made ^jnosTttoas witlr 
tlie Sh^abane, tKk penon, h^ apptication. . 

ir^atofe-ihiabook? 
^ ThepemoniBJohxk, 

It\a John toAo tore this book. 

■ Who is ai^ ez^a trunk word, ai^d is madfrsiynonymonswiUi Jolhif^ 
by appMoation. 

21. i^ id ihev Viho have done this mischief. 

Hore, It is an extra trunk word, and is made synonymous with 
the syllabane, i&< doer, by applicatioiL . ; 

Who has done this mischief? 

• ■ , ^ _ 

' The-<{b0r is they.^ 

The idea is that the mischief has been done by the concarrent 
action of' several persons ; and that these ossooiated individnals 
constitate the doer of the misohief: hence, t'^-may be used with 
pwfaot propriety. - 

They IS fin'extra trunk word, and is made synonymous- with the 
syllabane, theeeperso^e, 

' It is tii^y who have done this mischief. 
(The doey of this ^lischief, is [not are] these persons.^ 

Who is 9XL extra trunk word, and is made synonymonfl with^A^,' 
by ajfpUcatioh. And, as'M^y is made synonymous yrUh. pereone^ by 
application, trAo, virtually, though not conetruetivefyy Is SD^Tuwy- 
mon^ with persons. * ' , 

^2. i2 b said that the Apostle^ were illiterate men. 

Here, d is an extra trunk word, and is made synonymous with 
the clause, the Ap<fStles were iUiterat^imen, by application. 

7*hat is an extra trunk word, and is made synonymous with the 
clause, t?ie Apostles were illiterate men, by appUeaHon. 

This construction is very common, and perfectly ^oper. -Tteo 
use of that seems to indicate that the writer who obviously ^nderr 
takti topnjMsre tike mind of the reader for the mam idea in the 

- U ' 
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f^uire in Us owji mind, well, what is saidf 

'It is said, 

S^t what U HUdf 

To answer this question which the writer pnguimt etlsts In thi^ 
mind of the reader, the writer points toward, or points out, by the 
use of the extra, that, what is taid. 

It 10 mii-^ieM^y InU wkcU is said? Whj^ that which lier 

along tbeie; dd you scie it? 



Here it lo W9^ the Apostles were illiterate men, 
k is 9aid that the Apostles were illiterate men. 

[That, in this, and similar situations, is called a eonjunction^ hy 
some, by others, -an adjective. Yet' it is neither a eonfiinetiony nor 
an ad/eetivef but a pronaun.l 

"S^Z, John sold me an oz^ which his fether did not wish him 

^ dir* . ,' 

Here, wkitik. is an extra trunk word, and Is made sjruonymoua 
with the Terb» sold, by application. 

34. ThcU, John sold me an oz^ which his father did not wish 

him to do, is true. 

Here, that is an extra trUnlcword, and is mad0 synonymous with 
the syllabane, John told me an 07, which hif father did not wish him 
to do, by application. 

25.' You saj the tree is greej}, which he clearly denies. 

irere^ which, is a pronoun, and is made synonymous with the 
adjretivef grern^ by application. 

' ■ ' . ■ ' ^ 

If the preceding illustration of the nse of ]»x»nouns, gives 
the true character of this denomination of woidd, it proves 
most clearlv that the M definition of the pronoun^ is too 
despicahle ior serious notice. Yet, in the AppKaL, I have said 
much ttpon this definition ; and, erroneous as the old defini- 
tion is, I must press the adult learner of English Grammar, 
to examine witb caxe what is there said upon the pronouns; 
as' treated of hy the old school grammarians. . 
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TfiB turoaps OF the .pronoun denomination. 
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Thou 

Ye 

He 
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Oue-another 
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Each^xther 
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It 
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Thyself 
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QtJESTlONS. 


* X 



1, what is a Koun? [Page 86.] 

2. Whai 18 said of the irord, trunk, uiuler the dti&liitioii of the 
noun denomination ? . 

d. What is a prono?mf [Page S6.] 

4. What is the verb denomination ? 

6. In how many capacities d^as resemblti act ia tluaMntoioe? 

^ ' Jc^n resem^ifet hb mother. 

6. Why is r«em6fef a verb? .; 

7. What four powers does reWi^ exert in this sentence t 

8. How many powem does have exert in the seventh, seatence 
under the definition of a verb ? 

9. What three powers does wiU exert in the second Sentence 
under the definition of a verb t . 

" John hei7i4]f wise, we took his tdviee." ^ 

10. How many of the four verb powers! does beinff exert here? 

11. How many of the four does took exert ?^ 

12. 1b A rerb eardieiivej or uneordictivef " 
1^. Is a verb a branehf or a trunk word? 
14. What does ^tMi^ru^ mean ? 

4$. How many powers does have exert in the following mono* 
logue?-r- . 

16. How maliiy of the four verb powera does hate exert in tlui 
sentence? — 

John will have been punished. 

17. In what capacity ^ttt^brcji ^ai im this acnteitce? - 
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18, BovBMoijr of the foiDP 9^ powers does A«r€Biinrend«rirliere 
il iftised to auirk the ttme^ 

19* What is 6M. of have, snd he at the foot of the 87th pi^e t 
90. la what eapacity 4pes &« act in the foUowing senteiiee ?— 

JarneB can he good. 

21. How many powers does be surrender? 

22. Boes ^an exert the four verb powers ? 

23. lyhat are the four powers of the verb f 

24. What power does been exert in the fbllowing ientenee t — 

Joseph will have heeih in llie dty ten ebys next Satordsy. 

25. What does am exjares^ in the following sentence ? — 

26. How-many of the/oMr tterb powers does'om exert in. the aexl 
monologue ? — • . 

I a/m, sick.. 

27. How many of theibur 9^5 powers does am as here used, 
euR«ndert 

28. When is the exertion of both tilie eof^ietioe^ and the signifi- 
cant power of the-verh required ? [Page 89.] ' 

29. On what occasion is the exertion of but one of these powers 
' exerted ? . 

80. Do all terbs have Mr<ffc^9« powers? 

{Tbe Teib always everts oordictive power, tudfess its/brm, 
or padtUm in th^ verb aeiiee prevents tjlis ezerdse; as, Joim 
vyrote \h% letters, They Have books, The son ht^ng up^ we c^e- 

In the following monologaes, the verbs in itilic diaracterB 
do not exert thehr oordictive power :-^ 

1. John has written Ihe letter. 

2. Jane wad cooing the steaL ' .-\ 
8. Joseph can be good. 

1. How many yerbs can be used in the name verb series ?> 

Four : — John vdll have been pushed. 

82. How is thejTT^n^tbn denomixiation defined ? 

83. What does in, in the first example, express ? ^ 
54. What does ab^t, in the eighth sentence, express? 
86. What does offaintt, in the ninth mon^ogue^ express t 

86. Is the prepoeitUm denomination a large, or a small olasd of 
words? , ^ 

87. Is a preposition a eordictive word ? 

^^d?^ ^^^^ nouns, and pronouns, are the prepositions appro- 

89. Are preperittcBs hrcauh, or trvnh words f 
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40. What is tke tat^wmetiim demMunrntidB? ^ -_ ' • . 

41. To what syltabanes are^the ooi^unctiont ap^roi^t^ated t 

42. What do von understand br the words, ^ eordie(S»e «i^ lytt*- 

43. IfhAt 18 A jfredietrtef . •* 

[Any thing, or fact which is affirmed^ atked^ com/mwn§ed-^ 
guhfinfiecr, or peHHoned of a ]a&rsoUy piacCj ot%&%; as, 

lA Samuel good, Samuel is good, Samuelj Be tliou goad. 
If Sam^l ia good^ Ihrgive thou our nns."} 

44. What examples iUustrsttt the definituMi of the cot^tttot^n? 

45. What is bewUte f '^ '* ■ 

46. What is the cMJ^ec^t^e denominatien ? ■• 

47. What is nOf in the syllabane, no apples? 

48. Are .acQectives nj^UcMe to cMiuhBe nouns, and pronouns t 
• 49. Are adjectires eordietiv^ words ? . 

60. Are a<yeetiYee ^ancA words T 

51. Are adjectives applicable to uneoriiidwe novns, and proQ.oona ? 
^ 52. Whatis a eordfe^«noim? > .^: 

[A cordicttve noun is one which aids tbe rerh in fonung 
a eordiction ; as, ifeses smole the rode.] (Mmcs smote.) 
^. What is an ttfKor^tb/tv0 noun ? . ^ ^ 

[An iincordictive noun is one which does not aid in form- 
ing ihe GOrdiction of Ae mono; as, Heses mnote Aerock 
' witli his roci} (rocky rod:}. -^ 

54. What is a eordietumf [BtMk L PH^,17.} , , 

55. Which is the eordietive ttmrn in tid»««i|teBC4t— 

- . «Aut6.xe8embIes Nancy. " 

56. Of what denomination is f^sMnt&^f 

57. Why is re^emblet of tfie verB denoaunation t 

58« How many of the verb powers does reaemhla exert here t 

59. What is the characteriitk of the a4ieeliv«} 

[The ehaiaoteristic ef tiie adjective, is the capacU^f to he 
M^j^ied to botih the co9:diictive^ and the uncordiOTve nouns, 
xbe. preposition is an uncordicfive branch word applicable 
, to ancordiedve nouns only. The adjective is applicable to 
both the cordietiWy and 4ib' uncordiciive nouna^ as, John's 
wom has JbJun's bat, The$e Jhe large i^ples did not |pF0W in 
ehaejive large fields.] . 

60. What is «SRp{e9f ' \ 
61* Is tuples eoTdit^Y^^ 

62. Is;£!^nncordictiTet 

63. What is earoing, in caning knife f ^ 

64. Whatdoescomfi^ express? •.^"" 

tl* 



96, KlMi do the ts(ijbtf&nm in thA foOoiritig ^jrlUlbwift ^^umi r 

2. Bas any man calldl ? . 

3. Some person has come in. 
4.. Are o^ <^ children tceU I 
.5. John has no book. 

' 6. JScu:^ of the seven bqys has a ii«io l)dok.' 

7. STAoM ^o boys mist read in ^ sam^ book. 

8. Call ^ Za?^ boy. 

d. jTAot i0%i!^ dish is my tooiA bowl. ' . " 

119. Ba^kei^ hiead. 

)1. Miora^'s Graadinar. 

12. Have yon seen «7bA9» Boston ? ^ 

13. He is ^ attorney general. 

14. -Is Ae oonrt martial now in sesfflon f 

15. Get those a^le seeds. 

16. Do yon like jpeocA pie? -^ 
17. . WhU y is a nocoZ sonnd? 

18; Hi$ voice is guttural. : . 

.19i He^i^eipan of a^a62e manners. 

«. Whit is the jwpnotw dwioininatiQn t 

67. Is the jnnoiMmfi denommatioa toiall? 

68. Is a ^Tonmm a 6nif»e& word? 

69. Are pvonoons ez^d names ? . 

70. Do any of tiw pronbuns djNriye their meaning from ^ »a<t<re 
ctltheeontezt? 

71. What does mysi^mean in this sentence ? — 

Ihnrtn^sei^ / ^ 

[MynXf* here, miSaiis that I hart, not another^ but mpseff.J 

. 72. lyhatdoosmyMgTmean in the fotbwing sentence? 

I tnyM^ hnrt me. 
''.''. ^. - ' " 

{Myself, here, not only intimates tktat the hurting of me had , 
been charged upon anotiior person, b&l expresses theAict- that 
ifajs a<^ wai doAe by me in mj own proper person.] 

[A man may do an act by Us a^^, and he may ao it in his own 
proper person.] (^Ih propria jfertona.) 

78. Is the pronoun erer made synonymous with a vfrh, an atf^ 
the, a douse, tokotiier profwun, and an. entire sentence? 

74. Hare you examined with care the illustrations of the func- 
Ui9aB of the prononn, which befs^ under page lOS? 



76. HftiriD you matiMft Iflie efttiriiioh OUwihrteg tliefow^MeA 

76. Can yoa repeat all the words of the prwiaan denomfnation t 

77. lB)ne apronoimt 

78. is a« a pronoim 7 

79. Is tftot a pronoun T 

1. FThat man is oldH (But he is not wise.) 
. 2. [He w«8 entertaining them. J 

3. [Which lad brought the note] (which I read?) 

4. [Get thou ihy book J (Charles.) 

5. [I want American black oik hats.] 

6. [He IB not] (the man.) 

7. [I am] (he) (wh(nn thou didst call.) 

8. [I^ is] (^6y) (who did this mischief.) 

9. [That (man is mortal,) has never been denied] (by 
jne.) ^ _^ 

10. [We have heard that] (the Oieeks have d^eated the 
Turks!) 

11. [You allege that] (this man is innocent;) (but we alBnn 
that) Qieis not.) 

12. [He was not] (diat Ught;) (Imt he was sent to bear 
witness) (of that li^t.) 

NoTK.— ^Where the can be aubetitated tor that, that, is an adjet- 
tite ; as, the light. 

1^. [Jesus ( J himself) drew near wiule] (thej eom^ 
muned together*) ' . ^ 

14. [He^as so unwell] ( , , , ) (that) (he eodd 
not Attend.) 

(The eoneequenee woe) (that) (be could not attend.) 

15. ' [It nnnd.] [We know ihat ] 

16. [We UAd him to read/the book;] (and he did so»> 

Here, »o is synonymous with the word, U, 
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DBNOMINAHON TBWH. 
PbincipxisI. 

1. Evenr word which is the regidar, Jixed name of « 
Mi^j toordj or /act that holds a trtmk nmk in the mMTs 
coUocatioft of tiie objects of thought^ is of the noun denomi- 

i nation; as^ 

The knt/e is sharp, Li has two letters, pronounce thoa the 
fvordf ho(^,* the writing'^ the letter gave ofeace, ^iie 
oifeace was caused by lavglung, ' ~ 

2. l&v&rjt^Uahcme, whether long, or short, which is made 
the reg^doTj fixed na^ie of a thing, or a Jact that holdii a 
trunk rank in the mind^s tMoccUion of the objecta of thou^t^ 
is a wmn ; as, 

1. Ifo sud, elWry «7t77 revereiietf wijr stmi 

2. Have you to pay the note invmediatefy f 

3. Thou $haU love the Lord, is ike ftrst coromandment 

4. The first oommandment is, Thou thaU love the Lord, 
b. To ioe the tan is pleasant. 



PART VlL 

LBSSON n. 
ECTOLOGY. 



BoTMiOQy is that part of Et^mdogy, which lespeets the 
dittmctive powers that some words exertr in ttddtiionio their 
JHddonary- meaning. (JEktoSj. extra, in additioii tc^ and 
iogoe, a word.) 

1. Bojff hey9. (Addition of the mtmbefrJ) . ' 

2. JBoiff ffirL (Addition of the ^etMftT.) 

8. Man, Moea. (Addition of the distinotion between a raOf and 

. 4. S^h^ higher, kigheat. (Ad^tion of the distinetion in db- 
tfree,) 

5. Write, wr»te, (Additfoaof ihe distmetioiiin «wt&) 



^»yy wwd to ttw f^Mfar,ito«^ name of Itwlf aad, i^ to tlie ceUoeaUm oT 
f^o1l}0eUortliiMigk^thB MiiM cib give> word ttM tnuut nnk^auymmdwuij^ 



lOTOioeT. US 

LBfiSON la . 

■ « 

^BCTOtOaT OP NOUNS, AND FRONOUNS, 

»■ ' ' ' ■ ■. ' 

To nouns, and pronouns belong, 
-1. Ajpplkationy 

B. Numerdictumf and 
4: Genediction, 

AWMCATION. ' 

. hn pammar^ a^>p/tca<ilt>» respects the a^prcpriiaUion of 

\ ' - • ' - 

1. Ajfpltcation of Nouns, 

The application of 9K>un« respects their afproprUition U^ 
classes, or to indiYlduals ; hs, Boj/fjiames. 

Applicatiovt of Ptonouns, 

The ajppficaiion of pronouns respeets their ajmropriaium 
to rational bein^ omy, or to mere thi'ngsy and irrational 
brings, or to rational, and to imUional beings, and to mete 
things; as, / saw the man that read the bo<^ which lay on 
the table diat was near us, 

j[/ aad its are applied to ratio^ behigs only ; tkid is spplied to 
thingi, to rationii» and to irrational beings^ and which is applied 
to tilings, ai^d to irrational beings.] 

The ajopUi^aiions of pronouns are divided into, f 

1. • Rationatj ' 

2. Irrational^ and 

3. Awhi, 

The nUional applicsition respects the appropriation of pro- 
nouns to rational beings only} as. Friend, I do tkee no 
wrong; didst thou not agree with me for a peniE^y ? 

' [Fron<mns of the r^^onal applieation — I, wg/nw, us, ^mt, yt^ 
ycu, who, whotoever, icAom, whotMoeveTf n^fssff^ aurishisj tkyse^p 
ymtrulnfSj oneself,] 
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Tke trrational applic^on rejects the appropriation of 
pro&oanB to mere thiEgs only, or 'to meie things and to irra- 
tional beings ; fus, John saw the horse- fchich ate the grass 
fohicfi grew in that field ; I toM Stephen to write the mter, 
and the lad did «>. 

[Froaouns of the irrational application — tohich, and «o.] 

Note.— The pronomi, vAteA,is mot aafrequently appUed to rational 
being0. For instance^ in the following :-^*vFor the kingdom of 
heaven is like unto a man that is a bousehi^der, which went oat 
early in the morning to hire labourers into his vtaejard." 

" Our Father, wAicA art in heaven." 

7hia applioation of wAtcA is vrrong. * 

The ambi application respects the appropriation of jffo- 
nouns both to what is rational, and tawhat is irraticmal;. as. 
The man that was saved, and the horse that was lost) fell 
through the bridge together. 

lAnMf both.] 

[Pronouns of the ambi application— Af, 9he, d, him, her, they, thsm^ 
himself, hendf, ittel/, themselvet, ow another, each other, Ofi€, on€9f 
othere, aSf ikat.J 

,2. BMJUOIOnON. . 

The rdadictwn of nouns, and pronouns, is ,the esi^preuionr^ 
of the ipeech relation? of the mentioned things to one another^ 
as, John^ IsMf ihe^ with him, . , 

8. NUMERDIOTION. 

The AtemmJficiton of nouns, and pnmomis, is the ex^rti^ 
sion of number-^-uniti/, and pluraikif; as, Ixtokj book$; Jf 
we. - V 

[Numeroif nunlber, and didio^ speech.] 

4. GKNEDICnON. 

The genediciton of nouns, and pronouns, is the tx^^r€mo% 
of the gend^ur of animals ; nfi, 5oy, ^iW. 



tffTOtO&t, 
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1. AIVE2€ATt01f OV NOUNS. 

The applicatiim of a noun respeeto its appropriation to a 
*c^M|. o)r to mere individuah ;, aa^ ct)^, Philadelphia. 
, Nouns have two teehnical appIicatioDs, Biamely, 

ClaUy and JkdMduaL 

> 

r 1. The dan appHoataon of a noun is its apprepriation to 
a class; as, «tan, c^; sfd/6^ fo»m. 

2« ^e individual application of a noun is its i4)pTopm« 
tion to individnals ; as^ Thomas, Baltimoire, Peuns^htania^ 
Boston, 
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TKtifJTtnjALS. 
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fllMWW - 


TUs 


ffunt 


to 


Jone9, 


the 


panUxtr.' 


Mr 


*«y 
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Jamt9 


the 


ekaemidxr. 


The 


river 




Delaware 


a BoUe 


stream,. 


Her 


brother 




John 


the 


(frammarian. 


The 


man 


WM 


Waihmfftfm 


the 


OeneraL 


Joha'fl 


writing 


to 


Stunuei 


last, 


ipeek. 


IRie 


day . 


▼as 


S^Ourday 


a 


time. 


Hie 


f2ion/& 


of 


June 


Itu thirty day*. 


tbe 


Lord 


said, 


. Adam, 




where oH thou f 


A deTOQt 


i man 


was 


Cormlwe 


who feared Ohd, 


A certain wntkan^ 




Mary, 


had seren 


devih. 


nsa 


phtntf 


y 


Charlee^ 


has great 


virtue. , 


The 


hmght 


of 


Washington 


was six' 


JeeL , 


The 


iacreate^ 


Of 


Botton 


in 


popuUtkm 


The 


stnniftk 


of the JBottonumt 


^ or «f otkereien. 


The 


ftttem 


of 


England 


18 a mere 


woman. 


This 


man 
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Johnson, 


is A 


shoemaker. 


ThU 


earpenUr 
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Mr. Mann, 


is not a 


teacher. 


That 


n^ 




EUaa, 


is a . 


tMtn. 
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Every thing botk in natnre, and art, belongs to some eUisj 
No object can be found which has not something in common 
with many others. And this property which each indiTi(hial ^as, 
throws them all into the same class. Man's relation to the rari- 
ous objects which surround him, makes it very convenient for 
him to consider these objects both in classes, and as individuals. 
Henee every language has words which are designed, and cal- 
culated to speak of these objects in dofses^ and as individuaU too. 
The word; ooy, is the name of a class of human beings. But 
the word, John^ is the name of an individual^ not the name of a 
class of individuals. This being that is called John when dne 
has occasion to distinguish him from his dassmates, is deno- 
mkiated boy when one has no occasion to call him out Arom 
among his brethren^ Hence the same being has two names — a 
class name, as 6oy, and an individual name, as Mm* ' 

There are two ways of bringing an individual out from amoi&g 
the members of his class, by virtue of words. An individual 
may be designated, brought forth, by virtue of his individual 
name ; as, John, 

And an individual may be designated, pointed ottt, by apply* 
ing hraneh words to the class name ; as. This boy, that boy, wjf 
hoy, the good boy, this little boy. 

In general, the individual name is as effectual in designating 
any- certain member of a class of objects, or beings, as is the 
class name with the aid of suitable branch words.^ 

Still, theie may be instances where the individual name itself 
requires the aid of suitable branch signs ; as. This John, the other 
John, ^otfr John, dec. 

In many instances, one individual name is applied to another; 
as; John $mith, James Foster, Mary Brown. 

That an individual name may be applied to ihore than^ one, is 
obvious. For instance, there may be one thousand boys in 
Pennsylvania, who are called John. But, then, these boys ^are 
not a distinct class of human beings : they are individuals that 
have no particular characteristic mark to dirow them into a dis- 
tinct diass. 

The word, Sunday t is an individual name ; still this name is 
applicable to all Sundays. But the Sundays of a year, do not 
form a distinct class oi days* The day which is denominated 
Sunday^ has the same class mark which every other day has. 
True, there Kte various institutions which exm an influence 
over men« atad m/onnersj on Sunday ; but these instimtions do 
not impart to the time itself any eharaetcrisiic mark which dis- 
tinguishes it from the time of Saturday. What is an indimdttal 
name 1 

An individual name la a trunk sign which has the power ia 
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iteJf to imIiuiimttjMf us^Mondati, SundmfiJhmU^ Mjt^Ju 

That th« period of time, eAtted Momdmf, »'a l«gitiiiiftte mem* 
bcr of & elttt, is admitled. As Moinday^ h&werer, this petiod 
of dme belongs to no dass.' Dot, as a cftf^rit belongs to tbe 
€la$s of days. There is no class of ifiMufa^t^eaeh Monday is 
taken as an indifidwih It may be. well enough tpLremai^, in 
tliis connection, that, where the individualizing p<>wer is derived 
entirely from the applicatibn of 5raneA words, the 6tin^ name 
is not an mdimduai noun; as, 7%£v glove, iify ha^ ISs bbolr^ 
Call the oAfer boy of the two. ^ 

Ohoet haif omw, and hoy, liave no tndimduaRzing power in 
iiim»ehfe$. The power Co indtvidualize lies in tkis, my, Aw, and 
oiier* 

In many instances the context, the nature of the subject^ pr 
some defining circumstance may individualize; as,, 

" Now, the God of peace, that brought again from (he dead 
onr Lord Jesus Christ, that great Shepherd of the^ sheep, through 
the blood of the everlasting covenant, make you perfect in every 
|[Dodwork." 

That ^e word, God, as here nsed, means the True God, thfc 
Supreme Being, is- obvions fiiom the eomueUon in which it is 
used. But, as this individnali^ting power does not lie in thi; 
word itself^ God^ is a ekua noun^ 

The same remark holds good in relation to the words, Ztord^ 
> and Shepherd. These |wo names are applied to Christ ftom the 
yery connection, and from the nature of the subject too^ ''Lord 
Jesns Christ," « the great Shepherd.*' • / 

The 'test is this^ if the word when it is taken by itself , indi* 
vidua&zeSfit is an individuai noun. But, if it generalizes, it is 
WLciassiJIe noun. Fancy, (hen, that the word, God, is imprinted 
in the palm of your hand, and that you are to decide which Of 
the warious gods it means. : If, when the word is in this soUtary 
sjtate, you cannot say that it means the true God, or this, or that 
particular false god, it means aU gods, the entire class of gods. 

_ _ .. God. 

Lord* 
Shepherd. 
' - Saviour. ' ^ ^ 

It would be wrong in principle, to call these names indim* 
dualizing nouns where they are applied to the true God by virtue 
of any agency which lies out of these words themselves. 

Persons are thrown into distinct classes by virtue of (heir 
Toeatlon,'^or station ; as, Shoemakersi Coopers, Carpenters, Au' 
ihors, EdiJtors, Printers, Kinss, Queens, Presidents, Governors, 
Generals, JudigtSf Sjcc. The ^classes which are formed upon the 
basis of . vocations, and ooltitca/ 9la<t<>n«, are minor ones.' The 

-12 
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from the eiW of men* No ; thej are not taken from tftie huMtn 
iamilj^-tliey remaia in ^ti^mmar elasa while, by viFtae «! their 
. ealUag, they are formed inlo the mmar class. Heaee^-Alihoii^ 
a man cannot be ar two plaeea at the same time^ he can be in 
two clones at the same moment. 

1. The tttUing of the letter was Wrong. 

Writing is here a trunk word; ahd, as it is the name of a 
iiats, it belongs to the noumtory. As this word when uninflu- 
enced by brmuk ^ords, and by the connection in which it 
standi is the name of any» and all acts of making letters with a 
pea^ or with some eqiiiyiUeot means, it is a elau noun. 

The writing of the letter by James was not necessary. 

Here the act of writing is inHoiduaUzeii. But as the word, 
nmting, does not individuate this act, this sign is not an nuUvi' 
dual name, 

2. The crookedness of the stick. 

The word, erookedneu^ is a class name, for it includes the at- 

Hribnte of crookedness wherever it is foand« There are many 

arookedntues* The crookedneaa of the horn, the crookednesM of the 

rainbowt the erookednete of the road pf lifCr the crgokedmsa of the 

tone, the crookedness of the mind, dtc^ &c. 

This word ierooket^uss, however, embraces the indole class^ 
Hence it is a elass noun. 

9, lb see the sun is pleasant. 

** To see the sut^* is a trunk, sign — and, as it is the name of a 
class of actions, it is a chss name. True, this class of actions 
may be small— bnt small, or great, the ayliabane, ** to see the 
sun^ is the name of aU of the class. 

^ And Herod said, ^^Jatm have I beheaded" 

« John have I belieaded." 

That this mono, this assemblage of words, is a imme of a 
complex idea, can not be doubted by any man who can reason 
on the subject of grammar* This mono is one long name f and 
each short word in it, is a mere syUablt, In the whole word, 
there are four syllables. These four syllables are given to-the 
reader as one word.: and he must take them as^ one vowrd* Herod 
Mtuf. 

But what did he say ? **John kaoe I beheaded/* 
Said must rest on two m7i(sr»-*-Herod is one ; and what he 
said, is the other. ^Johnhace I beheaded,^ is what he said — 
hence this syllabane is sl foundation^ a trunk name. It is a 
trunk name because it can stand alone : 

I, ^^Johnhave JbeheadedJ*^ 
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tiiis mono 4ndividuate? It does indrndualizei bat, as it i&di* 
vidoates tfaroagh the aid of extraneous matter, the reader- i& 
eooipeUed to leave this mono to ascerti^ia whom the woi^ /, 
represents. 

JoHd have / beheaded. 

Bm Trho is I? Merod h /. And does this pronoun, /, de* 
cide ihAt^ervd is I? No; the reader must resort to the um&V 
ndual name, Herod; toi enable him' to hi Ihts act of beheadHsg 
JohUft^nponHeffod. ... 

Herod has beheaded John. 

^ • _^ 

Here the numo individualizes by virtne of its omi intrimie^ 
innate, power. Tlie sign, whether it consists of one wdrd, or- 
of many, which individostes by the aid of adei U iiom mattev, is 
not an mdindual name. 

My hands. 

That the hands are individualized, distinguished from all 
other hands', is true. ^ But, as the means bv which the act of in- 
dividuation is done, is. in my, and not in hands, hands is not an 
individdal, but a class noun. 

But why is not my of the nouniiory 1 My is not a trunk, but 
a dftmcA, sign. Henee this word cannot belong to the itounitory, 

r- * - * 

. John have Lbeheaded, 

Does Uie word, beheaded, include a class of actions !. It eept 
tainly does not in this proposition. , Not 4oes the word, hand, ir 
the following, mean a class of hands : 

Ml/ hand. 

Hand can not Kete inelode the ekiss of hands, beeanise my 
prevents it. But, in the following, hand comprehends the entire 

^ , Band. , 

80, if hehati^ed is placed alone, it includes all the acts.o£ 
^•feiia^lbe htmH kom the body : . 

Beheads 

„ But the subject under consideration is not constitute4 by thie 
word, beheaded, alone. The. point to be decided is, whether this 
mono, J[fhn kaoe I beheaded^ is ^ class, or an individual si%n. 
This very act, $or aught there is in this mono to preyent it, may 
l>e done a tho.nsand timies, and each time by a different agent; o^ 

1. Satd said, John have I beheaded, [Done by Sao!.] 

2. hoke 8&id, John have T beheaded, [Done by Luke.l 

3. Pilate saidi Joh7i have I beheaded. [Done by Pilato.} 



At the mono^ J6kn. htne I beheaded, embftices^ the dkr«e acts, 
»6 it migiit include thoosuids, and thousands* Heniet tlii& mono 
ii a clan sign. 
' The following is an wuKmUkco/ sign : - / - 

Herod has beheaded John, 

... 1.. Saul aaid» Herod has beheaded John. 
' 2, lAike saidf Herod has beheaded John, 
3« FilM aaidf Herod has beheaded John* 

Here the mono is the ^igp of the same act at afi 4imes» and in 
all respects. 

1. This man is the Wiashingten of the age. 
'- 3. That one is the Cicero of America. 
9. This Volume is the Ifistorj of the Twetre Cmars., 

' If the way in which an individual is spoken of^xonstitates 
him a chu, his name becomes a dSotr noim$ as, 

1. This person iis the Washington of the age« 

2. That one is the Cicero of America. 

3. He is reading the Lives of the Twelve Otaars, 

\ . 1. The Tf^o^^mgtoii./ 

That is, the one that so distinguished himself \xf his deedsi 
that he stands so far above all his fellows, that he is the only one 
ia Uie class. 

2. Efe is the Aristides of Philadelphia. . 

Afistades wa» pre-enSinently justr-and^ on this basis he con- 
stitutes a distinct class. 

8. Girard wits the Crasus of PlataMphia. 

Criesue is here made to constitute a doBS, Hence his aame 
is a clow« noun. 

Bat, as' Girard ia not spoken of as a class, hie name is an ui* 
ttfiniAMrfnona. 

I have extended my remaiics upon the eharmHfittHm ef a ekms^ 
aiid an individual name, to a ^at length. Bat the importance 
of the subject, and the little light which the old theory sheds 
upon this part of the pnpiPs path, will tgMfhgiee for this pro>- 
lixitjr. And, although I hare said much, the darkness mich 
neither Mr^ Murray, nor liis indusMaue simplifters hare eren at^ 
tempted to dimiitish, may be as thick as it was when I first put 
the feeble blaze to my taper which I shall leaye_ to be trSmmed 
by more able hands. 

In the Afpkal, I attempt to show that every noun is proper. 
And, as the pupil will do well to examine for himself, I refer 
him to the cluster on Command and Prcper nouns, in ihmi W(U[k« 
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LESSON m. 

SUBDIVISION OF Tl^BS. 

VjvrhB are subdiyided upon the basis of tbeir rdaUve pbsitioa m 
a Terb series, a:^d upon their capacity to be used without another 
Terb, into 

1. Incepiwej 

8. MedMy and 
4. jSWo. 

1. An ifM^nre yerb is the J&'x^word in* the verb series ; as, 
Can be punished; Might have been punished. 

, 2. A J^MtZverb is the last word in the v«f6 series ; as, 

Gan ^ puimked]f Wad puntjied; Mi|[^t have been jpten- 

ished. ' 

8. A Medial Terb is one which o<»mes somewhere between the 
Inceptive^ and the Fin<il yerb ; as, ' 

Can ^ punished; Might have been punished. 
4. A ^^9 Terb is one which b used tUone, without otiofAtfr Terb; 

John jnmts?^ them; ^ihottgDod; IhaveBfhoA. 

. ' 1.^ Verhs tffkieh an tihp€ty^ meqti^e. 

May M^t Shtdt ' 

Can Could Should 

Must ~ Would Ought. 

^. FMf tttiUdk mojf be Inceptive^ MMkd^ JH^idl^ 0f 0b2a, d« O0t»- 

WImi re^lmr€». 

Be. Have. 

ICLITSntATION. 

1. Joseph, he writing your copy, flnoeptive.] 

2. Jane viU soon he writing. [MediaLj 
8. Saxth must he ^x)d. [Final.] . 

4. JSajTaht he thou dilig^t.. [Solo.] . 

12* 



i&9 ClASfllOLOdT. 

Hare. 

I. 1 have written. [Ineeptive.1 

^. Jolia wliVhave, wntteiu . [Medial.] 
8. I must Aav6.il book, rflnal.] 

4. I have a book. [Solo J > ». - - 

' -■ • . > 

8. Verht which may be Ineqfikej w SoU^ a$ o^eati&H rtquira. 

Am; Art; Is, Was, Wast, A}re> Were^ Has, Hast^ Hath; Kd; 

Didst; Does; Doth, Dost . 

ILLUSTEAMOWr. 

1 lam vri&ig. [InoeptiTw.] 

2. lom the pnpil. [Sola.] 

8. Thou art reading. [InoepiiTe.] 

4. Thou art hew. [Solo.] 

b.jIih^waVcmg^f [InoeptiTe.] „ 

6. Henry i$ not well. [Solo.] 

7. He t<?as walking, [fnoeptiye.] 

8. She loot ill. [SoIaT] 

9. Fa*5 thou looking f [Inoepdve.] 
10. H^ thou WeH tlien. [Sblo.] 

II. The letters are written. [Ineei^te.] 
"12. The letters are correct [Solo.j 

13. Were they thenybrj^wef ^ [Inceptive.] 
' 14. They were then* here. [Solo.] 
15; Jdin Hm written. [Inceptive.] 

16. Jane Aoa a bodr. [Solo.] ^ 

17. Thoa ham seen him. [loeeptive.] 

18. Thou hast a knife. XSblo.] 

19* He haJih examined the subject. [Inceptiye.] 

20. She Aa<ii aigobd mind. .{S0I0.J 

21* He c^ lament [Inceptive.] 

22. John did the work. [Solo.] 

23. Didtt thou speak ? [Inceptive.] 

24. Thou didti the work well f [Solo J 
.25. James does walk^ [InceptiTe.] 

26. Johnson does these jobs well. [Solo.]. 

27. He cfoflfe read slowly. [Inceptive.] 

28. Henry doilk this sort of work with great skill* |^1o.] 

29. J>o9i thou not recollect us ? [Inceptive.] 

80. D(Kt thou these deeds with pleasure ? ^ [Solo.] ^ 
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.81. . AmiI tlimi noi leooUeet usf [IneeptiTe.] 

32. Ikmi thoa these deeds witb any degree of pleasiue ? 
[Solo.] 

33. The letters hevng read. [liiceptiye.] . 

34. He heing wifle, we gave heed to his oouBsel. pSolo.} 

-We not tinfivqtfeiitlj ^find the word 5«m^ n^ed fts a medial rerK 
For iBstftnee — **^The house is bemg built;" '*The boy is ^ng 
tanslit." 

This use of hein^ is shamefully bad; indeed, it is so despicable, 
that I can hardly consent to comment npon it That hein^ is 
neither me^Ual ttor finals must be clear to all who haye made the 
constraction of the^ verb series a subjeet of thought. [More moider 
the head of Syntax.] 

4. Vtrbt whkkf tkoti^ ahno9t alwttya IntipHvi^ magie SoUn 

WiU" Would. 

IIXU8T9UTION. 

•I 

1. Jane wiU be here so(»i. [Iiioeptive.} 

2. I wiU — be thoa elean. |0olo.j 

8. I «eou^^rite the letter n I eould. [Ino^ytive.] 
4. p would that] all would come date me, and have life. 
[Sdo.] 

Nor. — ^The first wnM is a 9olo verb, the seeond ia aa ineep' 
ItMTerb. _ 

. Bat «o«2(f is 80 generaUy an meeftm Terb» that I ha^ classed 
it with the eight which are always ineeptiYe. 

6. Verhi wkkk moj^ be MMU, or I^ud, (U oeeaHon reyuiret. 

Been. Done. 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. These letters mnst have been written by that man. 
[Medial.] 

2. These persons have been in error. [Final.] 

Non. — Beeiif in the fmmiihe form> &e, may be (neqttivej medial, 
fatal, or ealOf as oeeasioii requires. . 
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6. Verht which nu^ be Ine^ptwe^ JIm^ or S^lo, woeoadom ngvirmM 

c Do. Had. 

nXUfiTRATION.' 

1. I (2o say this. [Inceptive.^ ^ i 

2. He would c/o the deed. [Final.] f 

3. They do these johs very well. [Solo.] 

4. They had seen her before. .[Inceptive.] 

5. John must have had some aid from thee.- rFinal.3 

6. I had several books on this subject. [Solo.J 

7. Ver69 which ctre tiUta^t Solo verbs, 
Qooth^ Off, Away, Up, Wot 

ILLUSTRATION. 

1. Quoth he. 

2. Quoth l. 

3. CJ^ with his head. 

4. Away with him. 
6. TJpf ye. . ^ 
6. Wot ye not Uiat, &c. 

■ . * * ^ 

SPECIMEN. 

1. [Charles shoisild be good.] 

Charki is a cordictlTe boiib. 

Should is an metptwe yerb, exerting the four Terb powers. 
£t it a /Inal verb, ascsibing goodnefls td Chanes, and stir- 
, rendering its 0tiMar verb powers. 



2. I will—be thou dean. 

^ [I will.]. 

/ is a cordiciive prononn, of the par-^theme reladietion, made 

synonymous with Christy by appUeaiiofu* 

WtU is a tola verb, exerting the four verb powers* and is heira 

made synonymoiis with order, .comtnand, with^ or dmre, by 

applica&on. 

• Xeladietiaii ia tiM «zpKa«i0« or the ibor qwecA nlstioBB, tIs. ; 

3. PnMho^eme, and 



(Be^ tkoQ dean.) 

Be is fl^ imcqUive yerb, suirendeiing its Hffnifaidntf and its eucrUH 

Thou is ft eordictive pronoun, of tire prat'^hihefM r^ladiction, made 
synonympus with tlie sjllalMwe, l^ow mai^ by applica- 
tion. 

Ckan is an acQectiTe, and» as here used, expresses restoroHim to 
' healUi. 

XXXBdfiSS. 

1. I was aceoBied. The sun liieul nsen. 

2. ThovL wast accused. Some would be oonfouuded. 

3. They must have been taught She wm here. 

4. John will have a book. , 

5. I go. 

6. TBi(m wentest. 

7. WtU she have a book ? 

8. He wWed me a house. 

9. He would go. ^ ' 

10. Ton had gone. 

11. J5lbf6 YOU a pen ? 

12. "I tf&—JBe thou clean." 



LESSON TV, 



• Non*— Shovld wy Ommaariaai ask, <* Why I do noi adopt tfie 
common snbdirision ci yerbs, into AtaoUiarp and JPHne^nUt" ka ki 
refenred to the Apfial for an answer. 



1. The metpthe rerb always exerts tordietwe power; as, John 
«M writing the letter. 

8. The nine yerbe which ars always iiusqtikfe, always «zert the 
Ibor 9€tb powers ; fit., eow K e K ce, ttrngt^rngf^ tetm^ and tign^fieatU; as 
John eon have a book. 

t. Tlie final yerb, exeept he and Aeea, svrmiden tluree powers, 
▼is., the cordiethB^ oterBrng, and the Unte poww? as, John can 

4. Be and he^ when fnal.yvtbgf siirrender thni0 of the verd 
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p<nrer9, tiz. : ftbe wrdktwty^k f^JlMW// and tike UnH; as, John 
can 6« good, James has hun Ijiad. • 

4. J?« and &«0n, as medial verbs, exert their ^ierihmg power onlj ? 
as, John might ht writing his copy, Jane should have ^n leamin|p 
her lesson. . 

5. JETovf, when a medial yerb, exerts its imse power only ; as, 
Johnson will have been in Philadelphia three, days next Monday. 

6. Wm, as an ineeptive Yerb, exerts the foor v^h powers^t mk, t 
vfQl pay yon soon. 

7. A 9olo Terbj except in the imperatwe, and in ike petUiontUhe 
cordiction, always exerts the four, verb powers ; as, Moses tmoCs 
the rock; I vdU — ^be thou clean. 

S. In the imperative^ and in the petiiiomUiv$ eordiction, th« «n«^ 
HWf and the solo verb, surrender the ascribing power only ; -as. 
Be then clean ; Be thou irriting soon, John ; Fitrgive i^fixp sins ; PoT" 
ifon our traasgressions., 



QUESTIONS. 

1. llHiatisaTerb? 

2. How many powers naturally belong to verbs ?^ 

8. What is an tn(;«pfit7€ verb ? 

4. Can you name the four powers which naturally belong to the 
verb? 

6. Is could, always an inccpHve verfe^? 
- 6. Is tciU, always a solo verb t 

7. What is 9, final verb ? 
£. What is a tolo verb ? 

9. How many of the natural powers of the verb does an ineep- 
tive verb surrender in a solo of the imperatwe eordiction ? 

, 10. What powers does the iMeptin^yffrb exert in ihe petiHontaioe 
eordiction ? 

H. What powers does the folo verb surrender in the wytf r irit ge 
tfor^Uon} 

12. Is Aave, a media; verb ? 

13. What powers does Aaoe, as a medial v^b, exert? 

14. What powers does have, as a jCfMil verb, exert? 

16. What powers does have, as a 9oio verb in the affirmatkfe eoit^ 
diction> exert? 

le. Can did be %fiiua vefbl [No.] 

17. Can did be a 90IO y^ht TYes.] 

18. Can d»d be a nNMlki; verb ? [No/I 

. 19^ Can don^ be a medtaiverb ? [He most have Awtf writii^ tiM 
letter.] 

29;. tSan dlt» be an. iactpUve verb ? 
. 21. Can do be a final verb ? [I must do the work*] - ' 

^ 22. What is dtd, in the following sentence ? — 

Washington did command the anny. 



Sarah did the work well. ^ 
24. y(h%\ is Aj ia the following ?— . . 

"2>o you see that lad V 

[I cfo , .J . 

. ^ NonL7--&re <m, tb« Jnal verb, is nndeistood ; which renders 
do, an tneepHve verb. 

.25. What rerb may be t»<;«phve, jSfuil, or «ofo, as ocea^ion de- 
niAi&s? 

26. What Terb may be medial^ final, or v<do, as occasion re* 
qoirest 

27. What vert)s are always inceptiTe ? 
2a Whatisaycrb? 

^9. How many verbs are there in the following sentence ?-^ 

He was not that light^ but he came to l)ear witaess of that 

light. 

80. What kind of a^erb is was, here ? 

Is there a Terb series here? [^Cam^ to bear.l , 

81. What is kef What is ihatf What fs butf What ia »*> 
«e«<f What is o/? Whatis^^^; 

32. Why is Ae a pronoun t . 

S8. How many of the verU powers does tp<i9 exert here ?, 

d4. How many does casm surrender ? 

85. Does bear exert cordicHve power here ? 
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'LESSOirV. 
1»E0N0UN TESTS. 



The InenZ; word which can be placed oh the eomaia, wi 
read wiih the ^keUUm syllabaae, is a proaom. .. - 

1. - , am here. [The par-e-tfieme.] 

2. I art sick. rThe pros-o-theme.] 

5. , 9 am writing. [Thejpar-e-theme.] 

4. , , art not satisfied. {The pros-o-theme.] 
■ 5. Bichard^is , again. [The panta^theme. J 

6. These books are the ones | this man ^mi&. [The 
pantt-theme.] 

7. That gentleman wnnts such books > these. [The 
panta-theme.] 
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8. Thisboyisibelad , veada'so iri>lt. (neptti* 
ta-theme.] ' : ^ ■ ■ ' 

9. Nat&inid lias the book > ikm hoj^^&miB. 

10. f is said , this man is brave* \The panta- 
theme.J 
\ 11. , is pleasant to see the san. 

12. / this man is brave^ is not denied.^ [l%e paata- 
theme.] 

13. Boys, have , youraelyes seen Stephen. [The 
|>ro8-o4heme.] ^ ^ 

14. , ourselTes are peifectly 8atis6ed. [l^he par-^-tJb^&eJ 

15. Boys, have you , seen Stephen? {TheprcNH>- 
theme.] 

16. We f ~ are perfectly satisfied. [The par-e-thente.] 

17. I J went. [The par-e-theme.1 
Is. , myself went. [The par«e4heine.J 

19. We , went. [The pat-e-theme.} 

20. , ourselves went*. [The par-e-theme.] ' 

21. Ye i_ went. [The pros-o4heme;] 

22. , yonrselves went. . [The pro»o4heme.] 

23. And Jesus went up into a high mountain, and when 
f was set, his disciples came udto j . [l%e panta- 

theme.] " - 

24. The men went into a field, and when ,. were 
there, , saw their brother iq^nroaching , . [The 
panta-theme.J , 

25. , expects to be saved, , must repent. [The 
pantartheme.] 

26. The woman , - eame. [The par-e-4Jieme.] 

27. ', , I expects to be saved, must repent. [The 
pantMheme.] 

28. I shall soon be ^ , again. [The par-e-di^aae.] 

29. Nathaniel, I am glad to find , sober; ^ art now 
, . [The pro&k)-theme.] 

80. John, I , will atteivl. ^The par-e4&eme.3 
31. They have Christ , for their ^ptaki. [The 

panta-theme.] ~ 

82. The Apostles , were widowed with miraculooa 

powers. ' [The panta-themc.] 
33^ , Ohrist , possessed. [The panta-theme.l 
84. Iliese men saw tlie father , . [llie panta-th^e.] 



85. fSJm ttM ', iMw ike fitltur. fRii puili^eaie*] 
36. The capUJn y «wius lodt. [The peJitft-iheme.] 

87. Qtt this OQcafldim; ihe hiUs , ' kemUed. [fHi^ 
pmia-tbfime.] 

38. ^ purselyes inttst soon follow. [The parnB-iheme.] 

88. , Paid. « be9eecli • . [The par-e-tlieme, 
and ihe p*os.o4lieme.] *• ^ 

40. [ , ( , am Patil)^ beseech , .] pHie 
{lar-e-theme; «hd. we praMVtheme.] 

'41. Master^ ^ have brought my son unto , . J^tht 
,p«r(«4heme) a&d the pTO»-o-daeme.j 

42. :^ teaon. [T& paata-theme.] • 

43. f so cold y . John must have a fire. [The 
panti^theme.l 

44. .' said. , this^mBii is in erfor j» 1m 
friends deny. [The panta-thqme.] ~ ' 

45. It rains.. JtAax knows , . f The panta-theme.} ^ 

46. James was invited to aKend, ana , did , . [The^ 
panta*theme.} ' 

47. John sold tn an bx> ^ ' hi^ h&et did not sanc- 
tiOB. [The inknta^theme;] . ; 

48.' [A certain man plan^ a vineyard J (i^ , set an 
hedge} (abont ^ , ) (and , digged a plabe) (fer the wine 
▼at;)^uid , bidlt a tower,) (am , let , ottt)(to 
hnsbandmen,) (and , went into a &r conntry.) (l^e 
panta-&eme.] 

49. '.^ .'-did John call? 



LESSON VI. 

3. THB VKEB DINOMINATIOir, 

\ ■ 

Is a large claas af ^eordiciive hraneh words, which act in |k 
guadruple, tryphy d&uhley tx single eapacitjr, as occasion xe- 
qniresf as . 

1. John hoes his enemies. (I^uadntpk.') 

2. Joim toiU love his ejnemies. Oo thou. (TV^pfe;) ' 

8. John Aav% a book; he read it. (A*^) 

18 
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4. f Jdm beinff wise we took hb advke« (.pouNeJ) 

5. Joi^^ill fove^liis enemies. (^Sifujle*^ 

6. Johiiririll ^ gdod. (^^k.) 

7. Joha will Aove eome by 10 o't^lock. (^Single.y^ 



JBow a word iiMi^ he known to be a Verb, 

RULB i. 

Hie branch word which will aid a trunk frwi in fating 
a cai'dictum, ia a yerb j a^^ I walk;, TLeredds^ We write j 
Tkouart 

Rule II. . 

The branch word which canikit aid a trw^ word iii form* 
ing a cordictionf is not a yerb ; as, 0/ Johk', A book ; The 

pea. • '^ ■ ■ '' ■ ;" 

'' '" ■ ^ • ■' lt:BMARK. • 

To ^keUb whaler a ^rancA word hns cordtcttve/pcfwer, it 
may be placed in juxtaposition with I^ thou, he^ or we^ 

Every 6rcnicA.word wbi<^ has cordictive power, will iwit 
la etmjtmctiolk with one of these ^runA; words^in fonmng a 
ccn^dktidn, . itence these pronouns are styled 



TEST ntOHOVKS. 




I 

Thoa 

4 


• 


We 



8P£CI^SN OF T£STlNa. 

1. Couid have been puniihed, 

Oyyid^ he could,-^ Oouid is a verb.— Ruiii I. 
havCf ' we ^w.'-^jEfooe » a verb.*^RiiiJE J. r . 
h%tn^ he thou. — ^Bedi is a verb.r-Riru I. 
funithed, . \ jpunuked,—Pwi^hhed is a verb.-^Ruu I. 

* WlMMfir*r Um 4trwaHve. form df a word ii a preireiitivc i^ftinft 4he exertkm 
(< oordkt!v» v»ir«r, th« word akcmki be iested fa mneUm- form. Binoo Um If 
MCo<M4iok,iU9flpll|rt»t«U. T 



CiiAtefilOLOOT. itt 

^2. T7i€ good old man. 

TKBTKDi 

The^ Ae we, we M«. — The is not a verb.— BlTL» II. 
ffood, good thou, thoii good. — Good \b notayerb.— ^RuuiII. 
oldf old we, we fAd.-^Otd is not a verb. — ^Rui^^ IL 
ina», man we, we man.-^^Many as used in ijhe above sylla- 

bitifte la a trunk word ; hence it cannot be a verb aa 
• theve a«ed. But mam^ in the feUowing senteneei ia 

a branch word, and is a verb:— 

We man owr own $hip. 



In Te9t%ng whefher'fpordi aare Verb$.' 



AwtXfit 


draweff 


nearer 


any ^ 


Awoke 


drire 


- ITeete 


nerer 


Awaken 


. drinks 


gite 


rise 


Begin. 


though 


surely 


runt 


Cboose^ 


hew 


hide^ 


see 


slow - 


tAYiest 


gOMf 


^hake#< 


Bfeak 


fly 


grow 


knit 


Boftly 


forbear 


partake 


aK>wed 


Come 


forsake 


no 


many 


WeU 


diherwise 


not 


clothed 


1^ 


else 


stfilte 


forbear 


Rather 


Ve 


sesrcely 


forsake 


Sooner 


rieet 


sparingly 


throw 


Chiefly 


run 


scantily 


tread 


Freexe 


8ee«^ 


speak 


wear 


GiTe 


shake 


steal 


weare 


Eqnally 


unlike 


stride 


writeiC. 


So 


flew 


lees 


bore 


Thn« 


forbore 


striTe 


- best 


Know 


tore 


swear 


• blown 


Broke 


best 


hewed 


broken 


Chose 


Uttle 


former 


forsaken 


lAdMt 


much , 


lain 


generally 
frozen 


Drew 


threw 


crowd 


BroTe . 


trod 


partaken 


given 


T>rtLnkat 


wore 


.namely 


off 


Fell 


wore 


risen 


gone 


Deal 


wrotete 


seen 




Clothe 


can 


shaken 



liBSSON vn. 

TEN3X OF VXRBS. 

nn$e is did faaHh power of the vel^/aad is cMrted m 
pcttnting out six different times. [Temfu»^ time.] (twie 
is the Ume-^ognremn^ fower ot the rerK) 

1. We viriu* {P^BB^iU tense.] 

2. We %oroU. [PmH twsa.] . , 

It is iapoftMit ilkftt tlM learner, should make a distinetiott be- 
tlreen the. Unde^ aad the tm$ whudi the Tsrb points out bj means 
of .tiM £MiMi 'ih^'time of a verb is to .the time polluted out, wliat 
the k0ni$ tf a wat^ are to the time pointed, out by them. The 
hands are not the tfme I ne« lathe iMwdtlMtMi^ . 

In goieral, the tmte is indieated by certain fomu of the verb ; aSr 
walkif UMilkgif dOf did. 

Bni the tense is often yavied bj exohanging one entire word 
fbr another ; as, amy v«, ^, went. That is^ I now am ; I_ then 
was;- 1 nowgB; but I then went. 

In some instances, the tense of the Terb seems to consist of a 
Hme-^seprsssii^ power which resides in the rerb, eren where the yerb 
has no form, inucatiye of the residence of this power ; as, w3l, Afta2K. 

While wiii and shall seem to possess, in adcntion to their dMot^ 
atyi^ and context meaning, 9k power to point ont^^re time, they are 
deyold of eyery thing lil^ a form for t||e indiefition of the resi* 
denee of this power. 

1. ItnU write. [Fntiue.] 
a. They wiU walk. [Future.] 

The English language is almost entirely dependent npon these 
two inc^ikie yerbs for ti&e expression ot/Mur^ tiime. '.To throw any 
eyent, fact, or eircnmstanceinto future time by means of the verb^ 
the speaker^ or writer must use wiUy or shaU, (Should rarely.) 

The tenses, of yerbs derlye their distinctive names from.the d^ 
fireat times, whioh they express. Henioe the teniMS are dinded into 

1. Pteientf 

2. Re-^resenff 

3. P<t8i, 

4. Prior-ptut, 

5. jFWwrc, and 

6. PrioT'futwre, 

That-these, ^Hnetioe words are quite applicable, may be seen 
from an examination ef the following dtyisioo of time itself:'^ 



Men eiitt on taiuf /s^fiihes in wattr; w^tnskiM in im$, 
Th« enrth is divided into different parts ; and while some men 
lire in some sections, others reside in oUier sections. IHiese 
sections' are ttamed»- that we uajr be^^le to lelim in wbnl ctp- 
lain pari,- or diTision, a parUenlar man liTSs. These names Mm 
flnt general^ as MwMpet Ana, Aftieay and Amnrie^, Th^y aie^ 
secondly, particular ; as, Pemuylwinia, Mainland, l^r^fima, Th^ 
are, thirdly, minute ;^ as, PhUade^kiay BMmart, Mnmi Vmum, 

In this way we are enabled to l»e&t$ men ; in this w^ we ava 
enabled to llnd their exact tcp0fr(^hf, their ezaet,pteee of rmdmee. 
But, if the earth was Without tbes* dMnami «r the diWslpai 
withoul these namet, how yery diffioult it would be to aaeertaiii 
the topogn^hy of a mi^ the pUie$ of his rtnimu / Without tliese 
diTisions, and names, who ooidd teil me at thirtima, this tp^i of 
ground on whieli- Washington psaided ; and who^could i%fonn yon 
upon what part of the great earth Daidel Webster has placed Idm- 
silf. But by these ^MMpRtand niimff,.wiihJwhi» mm- caii^pou 
iafbtm m* upon wkai iimion 6t the earth W^shi^gtOB waa-i^acad } 
and with what jreadinMB ean^ inform yon upon vhal tp^i Webstar 
Is located I 

WaAinffton, Webster, 

Mount Vernon. .. Bobton. 

Men are the inhabitants of the earth ; ttmU are the inhabitants 
of time. Men liye in nationf, steUee, countiu^ toums, citiei, wards, and 
neighhourhoodM ; event* Hyc in aget, years, months, weeks, days, haurt^ 
mmuies, and seconds. Men liye on the earth; events reside in Ime^ 
.'And, as the earth is divided, and subditided with ayiew to a knunp* 
ledge of the location of men ; so f»m< is. diyided, and subdiyided with 
a ^ew to a knowledge of the topography of events, Eyents exist 
in time — an^,' to mark their respectiye Ue^Jtssna, tapoyrtq^huSf or 
-apeis of reeidenee, Hma itself is' diyided into sis ekranUofkal dis^ 
tricts. 

^ For i&e pilrppBeg of Bpeeoh, time it divi^ into 

1. flreaentf 

2. Recoiled preient, 

^^ 8. Fattf 

4. iVtor^HuCp 
jt^^i" 5^ /Wuffy tod 

6. ^ioT'/uiure. 

1. I\ie$eni time 10 that, whether fitde Of muetk, which ii 
ry n afe w tedfto beJn onr pretence f as^ JTiudajf; This evet^ 
ing; Tchday; ThU morning) Thtt year. 

% EeeaUed premU time vk past Hm^wmim preeeni^ hj 
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phdiigiliii^wjprafMbeaeidii; A0« tAaiw wiUten two li- 
ters icnflay. --' . 

- . HoffK-^Htre, Uhdaif Is the entire period irbidii from the natan 
tvf the' eMe, ie diTiMl into two parts, idx,, the part in which I 
'Viete the letters, and that in wluoh t speak of the writing of them: 
(hM part of the day has gcme ; the other part has not yet passed 
olDr. B«t thejMtiMf part, the part in which I wrote the letters, is 
veeaHed hj ho M vl Aom wriUen two le^«ps to-day; 

Ity Uhda^^ the whole period is plaoed in our presence* What, 
teqidres the Umkmg pnpil. Is the whole day brought into' onr 
InreBe&oe't IHd n^t some otiipaee off \ik writing the two letters ? 
Srer;«-^pi, then, tUsr part is Teouled by kave^ and the whole 
day b r^pfVBteaflKi to be m my /WMM00. 

.1 have written two letters this week. 

Here, liie mutm week is repreBetUed to be in my jM-etmos ; henee, 
tlite- whole week UprmeiU time. Tet I will not pretend- ihat thf 
pitri ef tike week In which I wrote the letters had not. already 

passed olF. But, as there is no expfettion of this fact, and, as the 
t0ord!s used put the nohole week into my pretence, the wkoU week is 
preeetU lime in >peeeA. E^ery Grammarian w6l a^ow that the 
whole weeir, in the first of the following ^sentences, is pteeewl tkae :^— 

1. I cfw very weli «?ii» week. i 

i. I have written two lettera Ms week. 

8. Z wrote two letters latt week. i 

N6w^ if Uui throws the e^Aofe week out of mjpreetniu, Hhje brings 
the wmU week itiUt-mj preeenee, 

3. , Faa$ time is that, wketheir. Utile ot much, whick ham 
lleen in o«r jfrmmteey but has passed out d it; M, ImaL 
mfeek. 



4. Pnor-patt time js AM) whieh bad pMuad out of our 
presence before another time, passed ooj; of it ; as^ 1847 be^ 
fore 1848. 

As 1847 had passed out of owtpraence before 1848, 1847 \s prior 
paet time. 

5. JFWvre time is thai which hap oot yet come into our 
presence; as, 1860, 1870. . 

6. Prior-fuitare time is that which will . come into onr 
presence h^ore another future time will come; as, 1860 
oefore 1862 ; Next Monday before next Tuesday, 



UiSSON vjri. [ 

■•■'#* -i • ' - ; 

TENS£. 

Tente i» the fourth powa^ ci ihe verb, and is ei;ec(ed in 
p^ntwg out fflx diffeient times. 
There are sit teB^s,Ti2.?^ 

. , , 1. Present, . 

2. Re-present, 

^ ' ' _ . t ■ ■ > 

'5. i^ft«re, and 
6. Prwr-fiUure^ - 

).'"*..' -- " - - '' ' 

- ^ 1. PltESENt' TENSE. 

The present tense is the power which the verb ezeits m 
Y^ieseniiBg time to be in our presence^ whieh may be -more.. 
or le^, acGordii^ tp the nature of the case; as^ 

1. I ctm, ■ . . ^ . 

2.' Henry rw^c? out daily. ^ - - 

3. Virtue is commendable. ^ • 

4. These merchants ^t(TcAa«« their goods in Maoehester. 

5. God vnUs whatever comes tojpctss. 

1.' I auii 

Perhaps in I am, thert is ao more present thoe than is occut'ied. 
in uttering the sentence. 

' ^ 2, Heor^r r^^ out daily. 

Here, from the nature of the case, the present time -deaigjBated 
by ridee, may be long, or short. Should the practice of riding out 
daily be continued ten years, the period of jpcen/ time indicated 
by Uie tense of rides, must comprise not f ewer-.-than om hundred 
imd tventy months. 

B. Virtue is commendable^ 
Here, ik^pirssent time has ^o tod« . ' 
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4. These merchants p«rc%a«e their goods in Manchester. 

Her«, tli« amount of prnmi thiie liiitst be decided bj tlM nam- 
ber of years in whii^ these men continne in business. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. In Tery many iiistancesi the exertion of the ttme-^ 
prtHmff JKyper is i&<ticatecl; by certain ,^>rfi»s of the verb. 

%. Sob verbs which end in s, «», or ^ are of the prtteiU 
tense f as^ Benry has a book ; John haiA great&ith in dreams. 

S. In general^ 96I0 verbs which are nsed in their primu 
twe state, an of the prestnt i&nsej; as. We waik; They 
s%. 

4. Every iwxpHve verb exerts its tifne'e3i^pre$$tng pown** 

5. Ko/mal verb exerts the time-eacpreitmff power; m^ 
We^did wdk; They shiUl have been pwrnhed, 

6. All medial verbs, elcept have^ snrrender their ftme- 
^T^pruMig power; as^ They will be punished. 

7. As a medial verb, Aoee exerts \\b Ume-e^jEpreatrng 
power only; atL They willAa«e been punished. 

8. Where there is but one verb in the Demimma^ it 
exerts its present tense ; aS; John was to return last week* 
pBoOK I. p. 32:] 

.' . ' ~ ■ 

FBESEXT TEl^SS CONCOBOAKCE. 

[By eonsttltini; this CoKcoRDAifcx, the learner will tind aU the 
variety ef esSies wkieh have this tense. J 

> 1. Thou wriiAht the nex^t Presideait. 

2. U he eoming to the.eity soon t 

Sl He if to rtUtm to America ae«t yearw 

4. 6^0 thou to school. . -- 

6. ife-thon here at the appointed hour. 

Q. IjotK— ^ethpuelaaiu— Iii^eett~4«thaucleaife (iKaSit) 

7. I Mfi caU in a few days. 
%, Iiyiayecmeneztweek. 

' %. They m«ifr return next fall. ^ 

10. I m^A< return to-morrow if I would!. . , 

11. I CMfAf fo-nest year if I dianir^ itr^ 

12. I wwM go now if I Moa» not sick. 

13. Wmm I in good health, I surely iffov^d return immediately. 

14. John shofdd attend to his bocSk at home> 
16. If he wa$ well he would visit us. ' 

16. I tritA that we were now In PennsylTania. 



SOfCttfDOT. 
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IX- ir4r« we^oit of tiii» place>I ^hmdd h^ nuok pl^UKtdr^I^Miuld 
not ^e fouiLd here jagaiai / • 

18. ffad he » knife, he cauld make He o^vm pens. 

19. i>ttf he write a good hand, he miffht be employed m el^rk. ' 
iSO. VitM he now inclined to o/teiMf to Ma aiFairs properly; he 

might soon recover from his embarrassment. 
211. I toldhim to^o to ohnro^ - 
22. He if about to return to London. . 
. 28. .ir«re thepapi&ra here, we would proceed to bnriUfesfl.^ ^ 

24. 'When the mail arrives, we shall get some nefws^ ^ ~ 

25. F(m/<7hecomeifhe<N^2(l^ 

26b I.Aa90.a book» ... 

27. Thou hast a pen. 

. 28. He has a knife. ^ . . - 

29. I am to Aav€ a new book next week. . ' - 

80. Had he a book, I would give him a lesson. / 



2. BE-PftEg^KT TEKSS. 



J 



The re-present tense is the tiTne^expremnQ power wbicli 
a-^rb exerts in making the pcmed part of an exprened. or 
tm^ie(f> period;" j»«;esen/ time ct^aifi; as^ Thomas ha$ read 
i^ bock through* 

Thti* is, Thomas has read his book through this evtnmgy tki$ 
^ndraing, or this week, {^e, again.] 

The ine^Uve yerb, have, has, hath, or hatt^ with one exoept&n, 
is the only verb which has the re-present tense. 
. Move, as a meOai verb after fnay^ ca% mtutf might, could, would^ 
or sh<mldf'hM the rerpresetU tense. 

hate 
hast 
has 
hath 



1. Se-ffresentf 



written {' , 



) 



2. M^'^fre^cntf 



mmx 
can 

must, 

might 

eo^d 

woiHd 

should 



' kaveHxyim. 



Here, there is no tense meiie that deeides wfiioh one of these three 
Umes is intended : — 

1. BecaUed jpresentf ' . 

2. Past, 

8 . Prior-pa^, 
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--4C ^w«v«r, w$ drop fk« ku;qtH»e9, httvi dwidM' tli^ tine io 
vhicli tlie writer wishet to point to be the reetOkd preeeiit 

Here, we «Mtt< 8fty, Aavi flovn io-dapf tkit m^rtUng, thit iMk^ ^it 
^ear, or. tkit Bometune.^ 

But where the ioceptiyefl are used before- Aavtf ae A'nu^ialf we 
may aayi ^Au week, or last week. 

The tease of the yerfo is often rerj feeble. So weak, indeed, U 
tiiis power of the Terbi that was it not for the afd which Is derived 
firom the nature of the sulijeot, or firom some' expressed, or Implied 
mono of the sentence, wft cfonld not ascertain hi many cases what 
particalar time the wnter intends. 

To Ulnstrate the- ktfluence which the nature of the ease exerts 
over the time-expressing iM»wer of tiie Terb', we will take didy tMv, 
apd have. 

The tense of did is clearly passed ;«John ditf retnm. 

Yet this passed tense of do, may be rendered jpr«wnl; as. 

Did tbe boy write a good hand, he might be lueful to 
some merphant. 

. 1. John h(id mj book hiat weeic. [Clearlj piM£»d.l 
%. Had John a book; he could leam his leasoii. [Oiearij 
jpresent.j ^ ^ 

Was. 

i. Jane was well last week^ [Olearlj. passed.] 
. $., Was Jane now well, she eould leUini to 
[Clearly present.] 

Ma^ hare written, e<m haye written, fnust hare writteiv mfyht 
h^tf written, eotiM haye written, woiUd have written; and ekptOd^ 
haye written, may be of the re-preeent, patt^ or jmor-paet, i^^oeea- 
slon requires. 

1. JRe-^esent.-^Tiiej 4x>uld have eome this week.- 

2. JPast. — ^They mtghi have^ oome last week. 

B. Jhrwr-poM^. — QikA mu^ have known the &te of men 
before he created them. 



CONOORDANCS. 

\. I have writt^* a book ( ^ » » ' )* 
2. Thou Aa#^ read the letter ( ft) 

• Tb« OOOI0M indite loiBe Implied K-pnuent inoao ; fti^ (^ iny l^fe,) (tf^da^.) 
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4. She AoM' been at tea ( , > ) 

^. He may haire been here (^ftw evmin^.y 
'7. He «it^A< Atfv0 been here (ihw year.) 
'8. He C6uld have g<me (this week.) ' 

9. He i9otr/(E/ ftav« gone (this week) had the boat .madle a thini 
trip. 
10. I have neyer drunk better wat^, ' ' 

ltoT«.-»jf Ui^ time expressed* or implied ha& aH pasaed off, the 
tenae of the Verb should be ^OMeef ; as« 

. I never <fr«9i£ better water. 

Here the whole life ia alluded to as ended. Hence the fonn|»r 
of tim 'Sentence ehnts himself out of-ihfs worM; for iiis fife has 
elosedl And should this ddiparted spirHf be asked) <* tifhen h(e nerer 
efmnk better Vatcr," he must answer, **WhetiI wds^ in the body^ 
That is, before I took up my connections with the earth !" 



LESSON IX. 
3. PASSED TENSE. 



The paned tense ia tbe power which th^ verb e^^rt^ in 
talcing a point €€- time by Usdfy and representing U -to ht 
taS^y pcaied off-^-ovti of our pre^efice; as^ 

1. They ccMne to nae, - - - 

2. The birds y^ over the trees. 

3. Mary kved her little bfothcr. 



OONOORDAirC*, 

1. Thou wu( the man ( . * , r) 

2. Wat he coming to the city ? ( > ^ > ' •) 
d. He wa€ to return (last year.) 

4. I*arfabodk( , . .*) 
6. Thou hddit a Wfe {' , , ') 

, I ■ . .11 ■ I ■ II t_ i- II II III I ll I II I I II I ' I 1 II I ■ ^m^mmmm 

* It In not BMMiary to kats an txpmiedpast taue wuoaa, tomdM had poiat to 
wut tMiH>. Thoice in always •awut tense mono implied in the pott tenae of the terb 
VjHrlf. We Rhould not mj : Sne had a l>ook (o-dap^ tbr had indieatetf that the ihao 
■Untied to. if all, erery whit of It, prunr to that of upeaking. Benoe w» ihoakl Mj i 
ihetatfatookjpetfBfWQsJMiMeiii^fawitcwellti^ ^ 
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Non. — ^In this, and in the following iastMiiMS, the time of the 
treat ie known to be paHe4f by the pasted Una mono <<ZMf WMit," 
which fornu a part of the sentence. 

' 7. If ke had called (la«^ tdemng,) I tt^«/ii AdW0 ^09« to i^hnrdh 
with him. 

8. He may have written {l^ vneh,) 

9. He muet have gone (latt evening.) 

^10. He nuffix have seen me (on Monday l^/A) hadhJb called at mj 
^ office. 

11. Ue-eouldhoM seen me at home (m tA« eMvi^) (of Saturday 

liutA - .. ^ ' 

12. He «A;oiiZif iUnv written (lait^evenmff.) . 

13. &e t(H>«2(f retnm in despite of all his friends eould say 1^ him* 
14* He would not ke coniftoled; and we ^oiUd do nothing for him. 
16. ffadjuni an opportoiiity to examine the witness ! 



4. FRtOBrPASSED TEKSB. 

trhe Prwr-passed teime is the ^tmeF^a^esstft^ pQW<^ 
a Y^ ezerte in pointing oat lime that piMsed off he/w the 
pasnd time designated bj, another rerb ; Mi 

1. [I had seen him before] (he called) (On me.) 
^: [He (that had been' dead) sat up,} (and . ^ liegmi 
to speak.) " ... 

- Nora; — ^When this tense is under the cimtrol of the me^^e^ Kad^ 
it is strong, and the priority in <^e passage of the-time;, is clearly 
marked. Bat, when this ^time^xpresslng power is ■■ exerted by 
tMOf haoej mffi/ have, ean.hav4, could have, would have, thould have, 
or nuffht have, it is quite feeble ; and was ii no^ aided *by the' eon- 
Uxtj or by some exp^^essed, or implied /Trior-fen^^ adverb, br prior* 
tenee mono, the time pointed out would be as likely to be taki^fef 
r&^etentf or pott, as tor priar-paeted. . 



A *• 



C6NC0RD4NCB. 

1. I Atfcf learned my lesson before I went ito schooL ^ ,, 

2. He had had the book two days when X called on Idnu 

- 8. H^ had been sick several days before he aent for a physieiaa. 

4. He that had been dead, sat up, and began to speak, .. 
( .6... He map have beeik there before I arrived. ' . 

€u He mutt have feen t^ m«n before this ev^ent hi^penodk 
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7* I m^ik, 0t coMkdn^ awtk Che PMndent^ hektn h% eunt to 
:. Pl^delphia. 

8. Ilioj tP0tUd have seen the president before^tke/ leftW^ing- 

ion, »t the tiine of their sojonrn in thftt plikce.^ 

9. iXtfhaiUd have done it before I cftme hcnse. 



. . 5.. VTJTUBS TSNaiL . 

The Juiure tense is the Hune-expremng power which » 
Tei:l:^ exertQ in Tepreseiitiug the time s|ot only to be fiUurey 
but independent of, ancT disconnected withy, every other 
fotoretime; bs, 

1. I wiU return next week. 
' 2. Jane «ftdtf lean Enf^isk igmmmKt ioon; 
8. Should ^ Mia toaionowy we «M/ not letom. 



- CONOOBJUNCS. 

'•»>,■>. > ■ ■ . 

^1. WiSBheleadmemie theafftodcMUn? 
2l WaijovLgo'wUhmel 

8. WiU you take a piece, of the eake f 

4. Fift thoa send me a little of the pudding f 

5. Skall I send yen a piece of the pief 

6. ntey <A4i22 fail, apoa you in anger. 

7: Thou ilkak not steaL ^ . , 

.. ^ iSAouZtf they come^ we «A<i22 see them. 

9. He «Att£^ go, and that, too, in haste. ^ . > ~ 
iO. if he aAouMret^um, he tri/Z call onois. 

11. I wish that he wotfiif come hack. 

NoTS.^— -^SAoi^ and tt>«a are the.<Mily Terbs which vni&vailyhaTe 
Aie>Miir«'tens9. VowM^aacl ^A^wld may. have this tense in in? 
stancei like the aboye, in which thcifie words are intrpdoced. 



6. WtlOH-rUTUkE TKffiB. 

tee pnoT'fviltmTe tense is the Afme-to^M^ismn^ power which 
« verb exerts in representing Utat.the future- time to whioh 
ftllusion is made, will come into our presence before luiolher 
-ftttofe time mentioned in another mono; as, ^ 

1. [I $haU have seen them] (bj ten o'clock.) ^ •" 

2. \The two houses wiU have nnished their business when] 
{the king shall come to j^rorogue them.) ^ - - 

H 



I %ave taken this Benteni^ flroia tl«rrfiy. I hav^d {flaOed 
«^aZ7 b^ore com^, because the aocBrat<$ expressbii of the 
time intended, seems to reouire the use jof this ifioeptite. 

The prioT'^fHtmre tesiw ties in the trone, and Is in tcaT? 
have. WiU expressing ^e futurity ^ and have ikQ priority. 

\T^e tvfo houses wUl Jiave finished their business when] 
(the king shall oeme to pror(^gue.th^m.) 



OONCORDAirCE. 

1. 1 «A0^ -AatjA dined .at <me o'clock. ^ . - 

2, Tbe two houses «^ have finished their business by the first 

of March. 
8. If he 9haU ht»e ^eome by mwen. o'clMk^ p. m., we ^kaU have 
Men him by eight, p. M.i of the same day. 

' ^ l^OTB. — ^It may not be improper tb remark here, that tetU, and 
thaU mark the time as qfler the pretent time — and that lutve marks 
it tM prior to the other f attire time meatli^ned in the same sentence, 
though in a different mono. Hence, it is clear that shaUf and Aooe, 
or willy 9.nd, have, must both f>e emf^oyed in eottstitatBig thep/<or- 
futitre tense.' . - ' ■ - 



r ' _ QUESTIONS. 

1. What is tense? 

2. How maay (HiFerent times do the tenses of yerbs point 
0«t? 

8. What is the original word from whic^ the. word, /«»««, is de- 
rived? 

' ' 4t, Of wliat is tense the Hme-expreumff power? 
' 5, Betweoi what two tfaiiigs is it im|>«rtant for the pupil to 
make ft distinetidn ? > 

6^ Bj what is tiie tMise of the yerb generally, indicated ? 

7. By what means is the tense often varied t 

8. Does tense ever eadst ia verbs whic^ ha^e no ferm indicative 
of the existence of this time>ezpressing power ? 

9. By what other name is the Ume-tag^tning power of the- verb 
«aUed? (Tense,) . 

10. Upon w<hat ^W«nc«j9ftv6 verbs is the EngBsh language almost 
entirely dependent for the expression of future time ? ' ^ - - 

IJ. From what do the tenses <^ .the verb derive theird^ti^titclf^ 
names? . ^ . 

,12. What are these -cUstinetive names? 

13.' What does /7re9«nt mean ? . [Pi'e9enee.'\ 

14. What does rt mean ? \Aga'm.\ . n . ' _T 
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M6. WlMi dMt reinrtmU signiffl ^ [fHMttt , ^ 
I 16. ihkaA does jHUi< mean ? [Qone l^^ gone off» left'iui, fgfast 4M; 
«f oar preeenee.] 

17. VfhsX does prior mean. [Befitre,^ 

18: Wkatdoeejw^tbrfMMftnOftn? {FiifloMoff ft^^Qm tiM jpaslerf.] 

19. What does y«tof« mean? - - 

20. What does jTMir-yi«/tfr8 meaaf {^^^bre the foture.] 

NoTB. — ^The word, future, is here used UchniedUif, The wor4 as 
here employed, does not mean anj future time, but the future tlme~ 
which is described in the definition of ihe future tense. 

21. What may b6 seen from an ezamiaatiMi of the fbttowini^ 
aiTision of time itself? [Foot of pi^ 148.^ 

22. Where do e?«at8.exisr? ■■ . ■ ■ 

28. Is time diTided somewhat as nations nan t • 
24. Why is tin^e so divided by the verb ? 

26. What is the name of the power by iHiteh Teriw dhdde ibaa 
into six parts ? ' - • 

^. What is i»-«>en/ time? 

27. What is r^<dUed present time ? 

28. What time is Mi^ day,,thie hour, ihui mek, tkUa^e, &c. 

29. What time is yjuterday^ last Honday^ last week, last year, thi 
AttI Offe, ^. 

c 30. What time is 1849 ? 

81. What time is 1848 ? 

82. What time is 1847 in respect to 1848 ? 

88. What time is next Saturday in respect, to next Smidayt 
\J*rior^uture,'] 

8^ Whattimeisnext8aturday taken by Itself? [FutureA 

85. What time is neitt> Monday in relation to next Tuesday ? 

86. What time iA next Tuesday without regard to any other 
day? 

87. Is present time lonff, or shortf ' 

. 88. Of what tense is am in the following sentences ? — 

1. I am that I an^. . 

^. I am .the great I am, ^ . 

Does am here mean a short, or a long lime ? 

89. Of what tense Is have in the following sentences ?— 

1. They Tiave read their lessons. -^ 

2. We have three apples. 

8. Joseph could have seen me last eTcning. 

40. What is ike past tense ? 

41. What is tlie prior-past tense ? 

42. What is the /ut^ttre tense? 

43. Is there a difference between ftit;ire time, and ftttmre tense f 
[Oreat difference : time Is the thing pointec^ out ; but tent is th« 
aieans by which it is pointed out. Page 148^] 



44. Wliftt if Mid of «to loBC^-of d«M ^MlMraM bgrf«ft«, m 
HjBiuy rMw o«t dftily? 

45. What ui said (tf the length of dme embrMtd bjr «i% in I 

4d. What k Mid of the kBgth oC tbM embrMed by M, in VSrtiie 
tit eommendable T 
^T.'Doee-therjbMZTerbhaTe teBM? ^ 

48. What is wd of the tense of «o2o yerbs i^ch end hi «, a, 
oxthf, 

49. What is sidd of medial Torbs in obserratlbn 6, page 152 1 

50. Whut is said'in regard to the tense of ioio Torbs whidi art 
«M<| in^ their /»rMMM state I 

51. What does have^ ai * wteMal Torb ekert? 

52. Where there is but one Terb in thedeniiaeBO^ doMthiatcrb 
exert its present tenM? 

^ [it is proper to My a Terb exwts its present teiisei fbr Utiu is 
power.] 

58. Is wotoTer of the/rtfMfitiense? 

54. Is i&^eTer present? 

^, Is had oyer present? 

66. Of what tense Is had, in this sentence?— » 

jelui had lewiied his lesBon before la^t 



LESSON X. . 

TSNSX POBM& 



The ietue forms are the tncftco^ve modificationg whieh 
show the exertion of the teme of die verb ; as^ s, eSy tk^ id, 
€j fi^y^j Uf df ed* 

♦. . . - ■' - . . 

. YOBMS WmeH INDICATE THE :PAfl6EI> TBNiSX. 

edy Uf By iy Of fj Uy tdy dm 

1* Present^— walk. 

2. Passed-^aUuir. [«i:] , 

8. Present — ^bid. 
' 4. Passed— b«d«. [a «.] 
5« Pre8ent-*-pay. 
0. Pmsed— pauf. t*'-] 



maemwt. M2 



\7. Prisent-^blow. • 
8. Passed — blew, [e,^ , 

-10. Passed— dirf. lid.} 
11. Present— ^et. 
.12. Passed^^got. [o.J 
IQ, Present— ^<tt)«. 
14. Passed— Ufr. p. J 
16.^ Present — sting. 
16. Passed— «ttmg. fir.] 
17- K««eni-^-am. 

18. Pas8ed'-'-«M». [««»•} 

19. Present-^o. 

20: Pasised— 49ent l^^iU,"] 

21. Present — ar«. ' . 

22. Passed— 4Pere. [wer^] 



SEMAEKB^ 

' * • • 

_1l may be Veil to say in Ms pUee, tbftt, !b a few (nstaoMi^ 
other leitmrr are introduoed. They are nsod^ koweyer, merdy to 
giTO adndsston to the gfsnmne imn letters; they are not| striethf 
speaking, 4eni$ in thenuehtB. .For instance^ in i^ we hare./ with 
the t. But, then, / is a mere substitute f or at;e— ^this substitution 
is necessary to the admission of i, for we cannot incorporate <- 
with Uave-^leavet. 

It msy 1M well enough to remark here, loe^ that went.iB the 
pass ed of ^ ; «mw of am; and noere of are, (ifmf wanb^ Instoftd 
of modifications of the primitiTe state.) 



DIVISIDN OF TfiS PASSED TBNSE FORMS. 

The passed tense forms of the y^b may he divided into 
Regvhur^ end Irtegiilar. - ^ 

-1. Regviar* [€bmmon.] 

The regular passed teBse^ftm is eoBitrueied fima e^; as, 
Ifyred^ ir&Led^ debateci. 

2. irr^effvimr, " 

The tmgwAir parsed (edoe form is the mm lo^, oe-i^M 
modificatioiis whioh are produced m the radical state of this 
yerb by inoorporating with, or casting tsmi it^.CDe or moii^ 

of the following /Nz^W Unse letters irr<*3 ^^h^h^f ^* • 

- j4# 



u^ 



Wtffwaf^ 



■ ^ 
\, FUij » verb pf thf present tense, ythi6mt,9mi$$ U^ is ia£- 

CAted by ihe r^titorjMM«ed,t«fMe foirni, ecf. 
2. ir«ii<, ft Terb of the passed tense, wbick is indicated b^ the 

ifrr^ffuUfr fbnn, which in this cm is a «i«w wei^ for 

9^ 
K. B.-^Hiis sheii spedm^n shptAd bv eacamiaed tiiih eare before 
the foQewing Ejuebgisbs, which should be disposed ef ezlM^j *e- 
e«rding to the specimen^ are touched bf the leamer. 



ixiacisxd. 



^ 



Wk (ecf) 
ibsika (oo) 

by (t&> 
be (wiju) 



piini^hed (etf) bid (a e) 



digged (ed) 
dig (Uy ed) 
dttg^ 
see (aw) 

WW — 

put — 
read — 
laiBed (m?) 
«Mmed (e^ 



bade — 
think (ot^^) 
bring l&vight) 
broogbt— - 

fbe!(0 
felt — 

Hpeaks (a e) 
speak (a e) 
sing<«) 
sang— ^ 



lament (ed) 
lamentea — 
bebaye (ed) . 
beliays^-— 
i«titin0<f-— 
T^alrf)— »— 
referftx^ -*— 
degraded?—, 
detimmee^-'-* 



translated 



USSOK X. 

THS TENSELBSS J^RM 07 VSEB8« 

\ 

Tktfonm of iBBrbs^ are natiually divided into 

^ 1. reuse Ibnufly and . 

2. Tensed forms. 



1. TKM8S ItMtM. 

Tke A»M6 fiwin of a Terb is the form w&ieh in^Btates 
tile exertion of one of the six Hme'expremnist powevs of tfai9 
Yeib; as Wc^ icaiks, wcdketky imlk^j 4jh^ iceni; Bt^ 
vmiyjarij ^tcuty HWfc^ wroie, "^ 



wsowar. 14S 



TXNfi£l«S88 IpftM.. 

^nnriauitim form of a Terb is a form w^ieh indkates tlie 
mofhegp^ton of &e six Hmcexprewiuff powers of the verbj 
•1^ vnlibMi^ fp^*ft ifo^t ^<^^ *^^9: «^rij0^> i0r»^». 

nfNSKUBSS ItttUft OV VSBB0. 

^— loving 

botn^ bec» 

tfbW FORMED. 

The ttnide^ forms of verbs are produced by incorporating 
o, cHj ne, n^u, or tngj eitker with tlie radical state^ or with the. 
paned teiise fonn ot the verb ^ as, 

1. Writtm. ^ 
,r: ^ 2. Qoiie- - /^ ^ 

\^ . I . 3, Flow». 

4. Begun. 

. . 5. G(Hn^. , , . 

Dlvisioir.., 

The feii«2ieM forms of Terbs are divided into 

1. Bey and 

2* BeKnAEkve. 

1. Hie tenseless As form is the derivaiivey ing. . 

2. 13ie ^ md Have tenseless ifftms^ are e»; ne^ ^ u, 
and ©• ^ 

1. TENSSLESS BE I^ORM. 

The tenseless Be form of a verb ia the itrivcUwef ing, ami 
is incorporated with theyiyto^ verb in the series where some 
form of te is.^nplOjyed as an inc^j^vey or as hmeclial verb; 

1. Jane will he eomtng, 

2. James M wiitm^. 

B. Ohailes has been hraghtn^. 
, 4.. Thea an readt?^. , ' \ 
6. We c^v walktfl^* 



164 ECTotoav. 

2. TENSI^ESS he AND h^ve FORM. 

The Be ^i ffave fenselesa form ot a Verb fe ike i&rivafive 
detection which » ioeorporated Vith » verb where qpme forin 
of J^, or ffav& is empiojed as axi t»eepi^ii»^ or ^m a medM 
verb; us, 

. 1. I Aarc written. [en.J 

2, Thou /ta«< gone too far. [ne.] ^ ' . 

3. fit had foi^en us. [en^ 



LSAIONXIl 

DSFSCTIVE VEEB8, 



A defective verb is one which has not aU the forms com- 
non to the class to which the defective verb bel<Higs; as 
J^ Burst, FprecaH, PiU, Let, 

These words belong to the chuss of 9olo verbs; but they 
have not all the forms which solo verbs in general possess. 

1. Write is a wlo verb/ and has these forms: tc^itef 
writes, writest, writetk, torote, wrotest, Mritten, writing* ' 

2. Bet is a 9oio verb, and has bmtrthese foj^ms: hist, belt, 
hettest, hetteth, hettrng, • . 

' 3. Burst is a 90I0 verb, and has these forms onlji hwrtt, 
hursts, hurstest, htrkjsth, bursting. 

I Burst has no passed tense form: Burst Jias no JBit^e 
and Be form. Hence, when have, or heiB used b6f<ae iurst, 
hurst most be used in its primitive form ; as, The boikr will 
aeon ie hwrst,\mft hursted,'] ^ * 

Write, 

' Write has u passed teiise form which is wrote. H^tfeiias 
the Bb and Haye tmsdess form cpmmon to »do .verbs. 
I wrote last evening ; I have writtm. 

1. The passed tense form of t(7rt<e — -i&rote. 

, % This tenseless Be form of write — ^He will he writing' 

3. The tenseless Be and Have fonb rfim/^^--ileim&77| 

Save written. £■ - \ \ 

- w 



ficrauMT^ 



1« 



KlBfAllKS. 

Thit foUewing presentotion of deffeetiTe rerbs Ss d«8igMd to aid 
ihepupO in compreheiMUng seteral importsnt Rytlbs in SniTAZ, 
intended (o guide him in tiie nee of these Teriye. And ttimM he 
%ot become faauUftr with Iheee llMte u herepreeented, Jhe idU b« 
utterly unable to apply the BuiJu to which his attention iriU mum 
be directed. - . .. 

The following defectiTe Terb has lio form but iiei jmmiiw$ ttatet 
in wliich it is employed in all ease's : 

Bew€tre, 

1. This defectiTe yerb may be final; aa, Ton sho^d btwmrtci 
excess in all things. ^ - - 

2. Beware ma^ be a solo yerb if used in the iiji^peraiwe cordio- 
tion; ae, ilevare ye of fake prophets. 



2>iFicnT« tm#e 

tktU ham ike teaMk$t Hm/orm; hU whkh hmve so pateed Ummfwm^ 

nor any t eneeUt t JIjb and Hats /bmi. 






^<uf beset 
lehm^tUng 
iltfMbeipaead . 
c Ifiif bespreadiy 



J^istent 
ir««cntt«v 
iTMshut 
^m ^tttt£N^ 
Ave split 
J^ split 
IfSnv spIittcN^ 

Sate let 
item let 
ITfMletttH^ 

Model pxki 

iteenput 

ApattNii^ 



«Mr reim^he vtate Ibr the Ibnis «r whkh tlMir^ie 

dMiitnte.] . . 



ffaetAd 
J^riddM^ 
Madeiwt 
Am settv^ 



JTiwjdispread 
IFwdi^read 

Woe dispreadmy 
ffiite forecast 
ifw forecast 
Were forecast^^ 
Mad thmst 
Be thmst 
Be thrastcpi^ 
MathalunA ^ 
Foe shred 
le shreddm^ 
Mae sweat 
Wae sweat - 
if iw ea t t w y 



ff4tk shed 
Are sheddti^ 
ffad burst 
Wae burstti^ 



Bocn csflttiy 
Madtt hit 
Jbn-hit 
Te hittM!]^ 
iffff hurt 
Fofhurt 
TTere hurtiii^ 
^d^knit 
JSeknit 
iZeknitlH^ 
JM spread 
Vere spread 
^re spreadffii^ 
J%w«wet 
Wae wet 
AriinMMi^' 



/ 



Itt ifeimxMiT. 



QOXBTIOKSU 

' 1. miat is the yrimkivt si»te of wriU% f f Writ^. ] 

2. What ia the primUipe state oipuU f {PuUl 
. 3, Wherein does write differ from put f 

{Write and/ntf arc both^prtwtft'w forms : but, thea, rtrUefnXS. not 
ireceiTe either have^ or he before it ; for we eannot say, have write^ 
wot write. But "ve cAn 89,y luive put, woe put. Indeed, we can say 
Botiiing else.) 

4. What do you understand by Aave, and bef 

Sawe means Aom in 41^ of its forms; as, had^h^Uh^ hadet, kt* 
httet, havinff. Bemetam ^in-all of'titeibrma; - as, am, art, wta, were^ 
Ir, waet, are, were, been, beings, 

6. What is the iineeUte Bb f^rm of a yerb? 

[The tentelese Bb form is the deriyatiTe suffix, in{f^ and ia affixed 
to a final verb before which be, in one of its forms comes $ a^t^ 
ney will 6« comta^ ; Th«gr 4»v writiN^ J. 

This form, injf, is called teneelese because it is a form which in^ 
etitet the non-exertion of every time-expressiBg p^wer in the verb to 
which it, my, belongs ; as, John it writtfiy. 

Sere, the time is pointed out by ie ; this is obyious from the 
e<msideration that the use of wae before wrkinff, would diange the 
time ftrom th^ present to the pasted: 

, I, John is wrltmir* ^ 
. 2. John was writtfi^. 

I know that the old Grammtirs call in^ ^x^pret^ partici^lel 

^ ' • " * 

. 6. Why-is i^ Styled the Be form ? [Because in^ etttk neTer he 
lued with tm'y rwh which is not preceded directly, ob indirectly 

7. What is the temdett Bb and Hatb fom of a verb Y* 

The tentelett Bb And Hatb form of a Terh, is the derivative foryn 
which is incorporated with a final yerb when some form ot Be og 
Have- is employed before it ; as, 

1. IhayeJfff^m. 

2. Ke hM forsaken us. 

8. It is written, 

4. The saddle will have been done, 

6. Thou hast y<m« too far/ 
f). They had smitten, 

7. They wlH i« smitten. 

8. Why ii thiA tensdess form denominated Be and Bioff [fie* 
cause this form is produced by these two rerbs-^^e^ have,^ 



9, Dotn-npt^^i^uaA the in^ fona? [Yw r but. iU«» xunrer 
j^rodaceg the m^ form. We cann^oi^siiy, Aao^^ writtn^i iM waUf 
u^. We say, 6« wciimg, Ufa$ walking, j . ... , 

10. Do you 8ee» thtss^ that.^ is not a Bs>iid Hats foiff^ot lk^ 
Terb? 
"' 11. Do you see thai In^ is a Bb form? , ' 

12. Do you see tbiat en is a Bk and HAts form? ^Be irAitenf 
Mate Written.] 

* • ■ 

BfiMAB&S. 

1. Inceptive verbs haye fio tensdess forms. 

2. All Vorbs, ex0^t Aosq. which, hte tlwvjB-incgdtwe, 
have tke^teiMelmi'Bfi fimnf «s^ hew^^ hftvtn^, willing. ; 

3. Many final verbs have no tenseJess Be ^i^nd Havs form ) 
9S, puty bei^y ihredf hf>ed^ ttaikedy leave^^ makty mecmty 
wrung.' 

4. All final verbs which are without the tenadess Be and 
Save form, most be used in their primitive state, in th^r 
paned t&w»f or in their ten^dem Be form, when hav€y or. he 
jfalbi directly bef(»e them; as, I have put up the book ; They 
had walkeJ off; The horse had been walkae^ slowly ; We 
had pacli the debt 3 Joseph has been writ»fi^. 



aCMARKS. 

1. The Terb^ &>tt, is a legitimate uiember of tins elass of defetf- 
tire yerbs — buJt tbe tenae of this word i^ill not al)ow us to use Be 
w^ H^ iialess we -gnu^ the w<»rd the Tsssa^nni Bi fonA> as. Was 
eostM^; Be costtri^r This Job is eo8tMy too much jnoney; Tby 
extravagance is eostm^ father too much. 

We cBMBKi^wSf howeter. 

The hat wfff cost too much. 
^ ' • The apples have hem cost too much. 

'2. Although hid, knit, and eUl are not of this class of defective 
Verbs, they are often used as though they are. It is coinmpn to 
find haye hid, for hait hidden: nor is it untuned to find, I'hid him 
last evening, for I hade him last evening. 

8. Although knit has the regular parsed tenae form, it often uses 
itBprmitive state for this form; as, They have knit several hours ; 
The yam. is all kntt up. 

[They have kvStied several hours i The yam is all knitt«ef up.] 

4. Quit is often used for fuiiied; as, We ^uit last evening at 
seven o'clock. 

(W^ quittedl 



"6. M ^BM tli« fifffdar peuaed tense' f<tffi^', %«it ig not mlVe^ently^ 
itB^sflmr A«tM, md 6e inits^mt^M state; at, We liaye M^ ^e 
iron'bar? into ikail rods ;, iThis dog's ear hat been dU, 
' [W0 hate #linfeil; Tlii« dog's ear has been •liiied.'] 

The English language ia fuU of these obUqnities from its own 
jtrineiplte, from its owtue^^ That they are the oflfspring of ite- 
rance, is beyond doubt. Still, as long luage is on tiieir side, .ihe]r 
hate become Hrang, if not eomdy. We haTO heard, <^ He Ut the 
eandle," too long to substitute UgHted tqr lU, When vice turns 
virtue out of doors under the sanction of the profeseed preaekere of 
'Virtue, i<f soon becomes difficult to tell virtue from vice, or vice from- 
virtue! 

6. Ahhongh heM is not de^tnle «^ tbe Bn and Hats lbrm« w^ 
jgeneraUy HimI it altor these wrba withent thia fMna; Bam hmttt 
HaTO&e^. , - 

'\liwa. heeUen ; VL%y^ heaten.'\ ^ , 



QUESTION. 

Is the regut^ passed tense form of a Terb al^s and Hatb form t 
[The genuine Bs and Hate form of aVerb is a t^edeeetorm. Hence 
the pdtied' tense form- of a T«rb, whether regular, or irreguhr, is not 
a genuiite Bb and HATS^form. Still, JSe and J^om may always be 
used before any verb to which the regtUar passed tense form is actu- 
ally affixed ; as, These plates have been engraTed 



,- ^ I. YSBBS ' 

Wkiek net miig possess the tensekss Bs «fuf.HATs/«rw, byt4k&rsgulm' 

passed tsnse-fdrm, • . ^ 

[Althoni^ the regular passed Ums% form. of -va mnrb may always 
be substituted for the tenuUss Bs.and Hats. form, yet the tensel^ss 
Bs and Hats formean never be substituted for the regular passed 
t^ue form. We can say. They have sawed, the wood: but we can- 
not say, They sawn the wood, ^e must use the regvdar passed 
tense, They sawetf the wood.] 

PrtMii^ Anas. F^MKd'Tmttfam, '"StmrfeM Bs dud HiiTr>bria. 



grave 


have graved 


Ka4 graven 


engrave ' 


It engraved ' 


was engrayen 


hew 


hewed 


hewn 
' laden . 


load 


loaded 


mow 


mowed 


moim 


riv4 


riTed 


rireii 


•aw . 


•awed 


•awn 



- 


£<?lOIiOCfT; 


• 


«]bftpe ^ 


shaped 


shaken 


share 


shaVed 


shaven. 


shear 


shearied 


shorn 


^ihow 


showed' 


shown 


sow 


sowed 


sown 


strow, or strew 


Btrow, or strewed 


* strewn 


swell 


' swelled ' 


swpllen 


thrire " ' 


thrived 


thriven 


:wax _. 


waxed 


. waxen 


■ V - . ' ' 'v 


n. Verbs 


• 



10» 



Thai hwe thtJkre^Ur jsiumi tenn f^rm wAieh thuy 9u^iHHtU for a 

tau^Ua Bb and Rave /brm, 

FretenL Sreffubar Bisaed Taueform. 



abide 


have abode 


behold 


u beheld 


bend' 


bent 


beseech 


besonghi - 


bind 


bound 


bleed 


- bled 


breed 


bred 


bring 


brought 


bny ' 


bon^t 


cling 


clung 


dare 


. . durst. 


dwell 


dwelt . 


feed 


fed 


feel 


fel^ 


figlit 


lought 


find 


found 


flee 


fled 


fling . 


flung ... 


get 


got 


grind . 


ground 


hang 


hung 


hare 


had 


hear 


heaid 


hoM 


held . 


keep 


' kept 


lay 


laid 


lead 


led 


leave 


: left 


rend 


lent 


lose 


lost 


make 


made 


mean 


meant 


meet 


tuet 



^htttnk 


l^fi^tfto' AnMiAme jAm. 


pay 


'had :pBid 


read 


wfluread , 


rend. 


rent 


■ride 


rode 


say 


said 


seek 


', sought 


sell 


sold 


send 


sent 


shoe -' 


'shod 


shoot 


shot - 


shrink 


shrunk 


sink . 


sunk 


Bit . 


sat 


sleep 


slept 


e^ng 


slung - 


slink 


slunk 


speed 


sped 


spend 


. spent 


spin- 


spun 


stand 


stood 


stick 


stuck 


stinc 
stink 


stung 


stunk 


sweep 


swept 


swing 


' swung 


teach 


taught . 


tell. 


told 


think 


thought 


weep. 


wept 


win r 


won 


wind 


wound 


wrihg 


wrung 
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EGlOliOOT. 



m. Verbs 

Thttt have b^ the regulate and the irreffulat passed tente form, hat 

no tenteiesfi Bi and Hatb /orm. 

[TbeM Terb0 mitotliate tbe reffuioTf or the ifregtiar pMsed teaw fmn ft» a 
feffjeleMBi and Hati form; a«,MehaTe7e&ereat)iedofiiijcbi]dr«iirMnr,Me7elu>Te 
hare/t of my ehlldren.— Oxmnns, xlii.1 

N. B. It is rteht §hn to use tiiese forma without heme, nadhe; m^ Me Teiereooed 
of 1117 gooda; Me ye 6er^ of my sii^bBtance. 

JYuatL SefftOar Bused Ikme fmn, ftngnilarl^^ 

wen bereaiing 

4r« building 
catching 
clothing 
dealing 
digging 
gilding 
girding 
kneeling 
shining ; 
working 



bereave 


have bereaTed 


have bereft 


tKnUd 


is bnilded 


if built 


catch 


catched . 


caught 


clothe 


clothed 


clad 


deal 


dealed 


d«alt 


dig 


digged 


4iig 


gild . 


gilded 


gilt 


giril 


girded 


girt 


kneel 


kneeled 


knelt 


fihine 


Bbined 


shone 


irork 


iroiked 


wronght 
nsMABKg. 



1. ffansF and dttre are not of this class. Sang^ to hang ^p, is 
not ci4>ftbIeof receiying ed, the regular passed t^nse.form. And 
hang, to take away life by hanging, always had tiie regular passed 
tense form ; as, The robber was hanged, _ ' ' 

2. Dare, to venture,, is not reguUur; hence ft cannot hate the 
regular, and the trre^^ar passed tense form. We' do not say^.He 
dared, go ;• but, He durst go. ' ' 

And dare, to challenge, is regular without the power to be other- 
wise. We do not say, Th^y durst us to meet them ; but, they dared 
us to meet them. 



IV. Verbs 

Whkh have the irregular passed tense form, and the tensdess Bs otmI 
Rate form-; Imt which often substitute their primitive state far their 
tenselessBt and Raym form. 



JnvtUtive Stote» 

beat 

bid 

forbid 



F^tsseUPmufimiik. 
beat* 
bade > 
forbade 



Tms^kss'RKnaai'Bsfan^ 

beaten 
bidden 
forbidden 



* Beai hw fto pamd lam form exe^t Hb radkiJ itate which ia is eOen orv 
sesi SB passsim * ' 



ECTOIOGT. 
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It te proper to my hxte ^ br 'Iiata Wdm. Blit It to not propar ip mWt Itvrfi 
Ude. Ncr te it proMT to my, We tben 6itf iiiia to (^. mi it wi Ui» jpffmi tiHiM 
tarm, W« tben (ooe lum to go^ la right. 



V. YEKBa 

IFAteA Aa9« the irregular paued tente /orm, and the Umdeee Bft OfMf 
Have /orm, iu^ tc^AtcA o/ifen tvhetiiiUe their patted tente form for 
their tetueleae Bb and HAvs >brm. 



PttSttUm 


£rrtfftdar J\tned Tinttform. 


Tauden Bi 4mtf SiTB^ 


bite 




been bit 


4^Ms bitten - 


eteaje (to split) 


v>ae clef| 


nat eloTen 


elude 




if chid. 


tit ehidden 


forget 




art forgot 


art for^otteli 


hide 


■ 


ore hid 


are hicLdeft 


qpit 




ka»e spat 


hoDe spitten 


- . 


• 


Q0£8nON. 





Wherein dees hUe dtiffier ftoak hidt Tffave, and Se-mtLy be «sed 
before ihepiuaed teaee tt bite; l%t dkud has been bit 

But neither Aatv, nor be can be nsed before the patted t/^ae of 
&t£ We cannot say. Tine child has been bade to ^o.] - 



- 


VL Vl^JRBB 


. 


t have the trregtiUar pmteed tenet forvkn 


and the tentdeteBz and 


Kaye/otm vfiick theg neiteir ezchatigef&r eat^ tther^ 


FrtteitL* ufTefptmtf PoMtm wrnte^omm 


JtauOett B^tmd Hatk/otm. 


Awake 


awoke 


hast awaken 


bear (to carrff) 
bear(telrm^/arZ&) 


bore 


4irt borne 


bare 


born 


begin 


began 


begnn 


blow , 


blew 


blown 


break' 


broke 


broken 


choose 


^ose 


chosen 


eome' 


.«ame 


come 


do 


did 


done 


draw 


drew 


drawn 


driye 


drove 


driVen 


drink 


drsHk 


dmnk 


&11 


feU 


fallen 


fly 


flew 


flown 


forbear 


forbore 


forborne 


forsake 


forsook 


forsaken 


freeze 


f^o^e 


firosen , 
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/rrtfuinr Bmed Taut farm* 


i^n$deu Bi ofwitHAVK/mR 


give 


gave ' 


having given . 


go 


went 


bein^ gone 


grow 


grew 


grown 


know 


knew 


known 


He 


lay 


lain 


partake 


. parto()k 


partikken 


rise 


rose 


risen' 


run 


ran 


run 


see- 


saw 


' seen 


«hake 


shook 


shaken 


fling . 


*an^ 


sung 


fllay 


slew 


s slain 


fllide 


slid ' 


• sUdden 


smite 


stnote 


smitten 


speak . 


spoke 


spokeh 


steal 


stole J 


stolen* 


stride ' 


strode 


stridden*^ 


strive 


strove ' 


striven ' 


ffvear 


swore 


'- sworn 


take 


took 


taken 


teAr 


tore 


torn 


throw 


^ - _ threw 


thrown 


liireltd ' 


V - trod 


trodden »- 


wear 


^ wore 


worn- 


weave 


wove 


woven 


write 


wrote 


written 


l>e 


was 


been* 


am 


was 


been 


art 


wast 


been 


are 


were 


b^en 



LESSON xni. \ ■ 

NUMERDIOnON 0£ NOUNS^ A^I> PRONOUNJ.^ 

The numerdicHon of nouns, and pronouns/ is the expres- 
sion of number — ^Hnitj, and plurality. [NumprQSf nomber^ 
and dictiay spe6eh, expression of thoughts.] 

1%e numertMctK>n of nouns, and pronouns, aje 

1. Uni, and 

2. Plus, 



* Been is -only the Tehsblkss Hays form'of de. We eannoi wy, Be been, ii beem 



iX?roxpot. Its 

1. The'Um homerdiction is the expresdion of unity whicli 
inaj belong either, to an indv&ldtml ^iog^ or ta a ooUeetiony 
or class of things ; as, pen^ iiy 1^ book, /cUher in law, courts 
jury, xhool^ family, committee, v ' 

Thai these aoans ^iprein tuuty riiay be seen hy placing 9910 be- 
fore them ; as/, one pen, one book, on^ falher, one faW)^ one. coort^ 
ene achooV one family, one committee. 

2. The Plus nnmerdiction is the ei^Mrefifflon of plnralify 
in the same word; sa^pens, th^, wt, hooksyfatkers in law^ 
courts, juries, schools, famiUes, laws^ cotMmttees, 

Hitberto^ tbe miliiJect ci turanft of miiltitnde, hae not been weU miienlood, and, 
of eonne^ not dearjly |ivefleated to . ttie aind of the ■todeat. Tiiat tliese iioubs 
are not rendered peettUar from the fact ttiat H^ej denote bodies •wVkix are made 
up of dflbeent i)arta,'-or froax the tagA that tliey ooiiiprifle nnmerovs memlwn^ 
oiay be rendered quite obvioiw to all who have mlndfl, capable of comprdiendiBg 
uimpU principle^ and plain trdtha. It 1b add that .the wag^Jurf/, is a ddUfiftwn 
noun, a noun c^'^iMimtHde* Ifi tiie 'prototype, the thing denoted by the iford^ 
^'Mry,-oompoaed -of many members, or parts t ~S<y is the protUype tit the wo«^ 
hcaid, AJuTj may comprim gix men; a juicy may .comprise twdM. m^;- and a 
jury mky comprise tujent^/otar m^n; A l^d oomprlses JUbe nails, ./bur fingers, 
one thmnbi nuenjf iointsr- numjf arteries, manp ^eaiui, and manff bo^iea. .11^ then, 
-the word, jwry^yt a ooXUkuje name^ a noun of ^uttthide, because its jMrototype oom« 
prises «nany part% eertainly the woid, handf is a eotketivt name, a noun of mul- 
titude. . . . - 

Mamljf is said to be a noun of multitude while hook ia exduded firom this 
class. Yet there ai« Tory few families that <»inprifle as many inemberB aa a doofc. 
It is hardly possible to find a fitmi^ that is oompeoed of more than iMrtj parts» 
or members; yet it is equally hard to find a book iprbkh ia ma4e -up of so few 
partem members^ av pages. A fiiimily is -one thing maide up Qt parts— ^ book is one 
thing made up of parts— ^ Jury is one thing raifde up <^parte'-« tree is one thinjf 
made up of part»--a ehuxch is one tiling made up oi parts — a minute is one thing 
jnade up of parts. Is the ehuich oomposed of sixty parts, or members, so is the 
mintfte. The word» mmtdef theor is as muoh^a noun of multitude^ aa ia the word, 

OIKTCA. 

It may be said |faa| as the members of a jufy, 4U%, an dJatlnet ^idlTiduals^ ttie 
hardly just to contdder them ae bearing the same relation to the jury, which tha 
fingers, Ac^ beac ta the hand. True, a mtm is a distinct whole ; l^t he is also a 
nifre part John ia a whole human belng-^but he. is nojt a whoIe.jiiry<— hois a 
mere part of a Jury. Every finger is a toh^ abstrttctly considered ; but in refer- 
ence to the hand, erery finger is a mera par<. . John is a jmt^ Of a /ury~-a finger 
Sfl a part of a hand. "r ' ■■ 



QXTESTipNS. 

1. What IB the nnmerdiction of a nonn ? 

2. Whal is the nnm^diction of a pronotrnt 
8. Of what nnmerdiction is manf [-Uni.'\ 
4. -Of what, nnmerdiction is menf [Plui,} 
6. Of what, nnmerdiction is i^ f 

6. Of what nnmerdiction is tc^^ 

7. Is we of the noun, or of tHe prononn denomination?. 

8. 'What i#tbe etymology of the word, numerdiction. 
- . • . . 15* 
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LBSSON XIV. - 

.. ' . • ' «* ' . 

RfiLADICTION OF NOUNS, JLSJ> HetONOUNS. 

TEe pelkdiotion of nouns, and prononiis, is ^he expression 
6f the relaidons whidh mvM be asmbed to things to form 
speech. 
" The reladictions axe,- 

.. ,1. Froikxhisty 

■ 2. Prog'O'themey ^ 

3. Par^'theme. aoid 

... 4. Pcmtartheme. 

i. '!^<Q'pro9-o-thi$t reladiction is the -Mw^tcaiiiw which is 
made by the form, or pury:i:witUm of a literal noun, or by 
the tntoTiatian of a vocal one, thai the person denoted by 
liie noun is the pros-o-chiky the attentianist, of . tne sen- 
tence; as, Mastery Ilhave brought unto thee my s(m^ which 
. hath a dumb spint. [Master, "] 

Thou, (rocf, seest me. [GW.] 

' In a feir easier the proi-o^hUt reladietion is found in a pto-^ 
fwm; 9A, 0,.ye, of litUe faith. That is, 0, ffe, who are of little 
faith. [Fe.] " 

- 2. The pro9-(hihefife reladiction is the indication by a pro^^ 
noufty that the pP0SH>-ehist is presented to bis own notice, 
find, consequentIy,*that he bears an ot^ecHvey or a di^eme rela* 
tion to himself; as, Master, I have brought my son unto 
thee, [Thee,'] (Page 107.) ^ 

3. *She par-e-theme reladiction is the indication by ^pro^ 
nourty that the par-e-theme presents himself to the notice of 
the pros-o-chist, (attentionist,) and, consequents^ that he 
bears a theme relation to the pro&KHshist; as, Master, /have 
brought my son. - 

The par-^fheme herepr^^ents liimself to the notice of the j?ro«-o- 
ehiet Master, / have brought. That is, Look on me, Master, as 
the bringer of the son unto thee. 

4. The panta-iheme reladicUoh is the indication made by 
fi&unSfBsd pronounsy that the object presented to theatten 
tion of the pros^o-chist is nothing but an object — nothing 



or 
o 



_y 
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Imt TLihefns; as, Master, I have brougkt nnio iliee mj son 
which hath: a dumb spirit f/Sb», whichj and ^rit.^ (See 
foot-note, page 108.) ' ^' 

Moses Bm)td the rock with his rod. 



tLLUSTRATIQN^ ; 

2ni« foU&wmg cut is dtaigned to illustrate the four reldtioihs which ths 
(hinjfsfnmtjpnedy or impUed iii^ery, sentence^ musl'hear to gne <»nother. 



"thou 
thee 



^^^ son who 
which \ 



Mastery 



thyself 
yourselves 
ye 
you 



I 




whom 
ourselves 



QUi;STIONS. 

1. What are distinotiye powers ? [Page 107.1 

2. Uiider what two general denomiBations do aII the things 
mentioned, or implied, fall? [Page 107.] 

3. Of wbat is the. word, pros-o-ehistf compounded? [Page 107.1- 
. 4. WhotiB-thepros-o-chist? [Page 107.] ' 

5. From what is the word, thtmey made? [Page 107.] 
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IS. How ate tJMPtliemfiii nhitih ttte presented ta the notioe of tiie 
proB^o-ohisty'diTidecL? [Page 107.J 

7. Whatisthepar-e-theme? [Page 107.] 

8. From what is the^ij^ part of par-e-iherne madet 

9. What is the pros-o-theme ? [Page 107.]' 

vlQ. What part otj^ros-o-ckiit is the prefix purt Of j^rof-o^theme ? 
[Page 107.1 

11. TkeelB not used for what? [Page 107.] 
. 12. 5f%«<j is used for what? [Page 107.] 
13. Wha.i IB the panta-themef [Page 100.] 
• 14. What objects illustrate the panta-theme? l|Page 108.} 
* 15. What is tjhemeamng of i^an^a/ , [Page 108. J 

16. Whftt word expresses the pros-o-chist in the following sen- 
tence?-^ . , . 

• * 

Master, I liave broiigliirmy apn nnta tihee which ha.& a dumb 

spirit. 

17. Ofwhatreladictionis// - ^ ^ 

18. Of wliat reladietion is ^A^^f 

19. Of what reladiction are aortj whichf and ^nritf 

20. What is the j9ro«-o-<;^t reladiction? 

21. What is the /^anto-^eme reladiction ? ^ 
- ^, What is the jTTM-O'lJlemtf reladiction? 

28. What is the par'e-theme reladiction ? 

24. Bo you understand the out which is intiended to illustrate 
the subject of the different themes and reladictions? 



LESSOlTXy. 
QSNJSDICnON. 



Genedietion is the expression of the gender of animals. 
[Latm, jfenut^ Cbreek, ^enM^sex, gender, anddic^, expression.] 

GENEDlorioN is divided into Ma«yuUn, Femimn, Ami//f 
and Mute. 

1. Tl^e masculin genedietion is the expression of the male 
gender; as, tnaiiy ox, ladyimcle^ neph&w, 

2. 'llie feminin genedietion is the expression of the female 
gender J as, woman, cowy lass, aunt, niece. 

3. The ambi genedietion is the expression of both genders 
in oTie notin; «»;' His par^7^« are dead. , 
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4. IRie mute genedictidn is the dhruie of tihe noun respect- 
ing the gender of th<B animal 3 as^ A. person went \>j ns in 
haste. ' . 



NE-O GENEDICTION. 

The ne-0 genediction is the want of any expression of 
gender^ hecause the~. thing has no gender; as hooky jpen^ 
table. 

NoTS.— ^In cases of tlie mute genediclion, there is a sex, which is 
not expressed.' But in instaHcea of the^e-o genedictiofi^th^re is 
BO ffender to be expreissed. 



N 



REMARKS. 

1. Generally^ the noirn itself marks the gender; as, heir^^heireUf 
poet, poeteM, . • - 

2. An a<yectiye is sometimes used to giye utterance to the gen- 
der ; as, a he goat, a she goat, a cock spanfow, a herf sparrow-, a 
man seryant, a maid seryant. ' . 

Where the acj^ectiye expresses the* gender of the animal denoted 
by the noun, the noun itself is of the mute genediction; as,. male 
rejatioru, - '- . 

Mal&\B ah<adjectite of the masculine genediction. 

RelatUtsM is a noun of the mute genediction. 

8. Sometimes the opponent genders are expressed by different 
words ; as, husband, wife. .. 

4. In manj instances the rational method is adopted — ^the same 
word is used under two genedictive forms ; as, host, hosteM, prophet^ 
propheieesj , count, counter. . . 



■' NOUHS 
Hamng two genedietive forms. 



MatetMn. 


-FHnvfitfi. 


MuaMfL 


heir 

host 
count . 
Jew 


heiress 
hostess 
counters 
Jewess 


poet 
' prophet 
tiger 
hunter 


peer 

prince 

shepherd 

baron 

deacon 


peeress 

princess 

shepherdess 

baroness 

deaoonesf 


songster 

seamster 

arbiter 

enchanter 

taih^ 



Pkaidnin. 
poetess 
prophetess 
tigress . 
huntress 
songstress 
seaiHstress 
arbitress 
enchantress 
tailoresi 



re 
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ffftntUn 


I^mii^, 


Jfa3Cuft^. . 


.XtMOlVlt* ' 


Uon ' • 


f ItonesB 


director 


directresft 


patron 


patroness 


rotary 


votaress 


actor 


actress 


Tiscount 


yisconntess 


author 


authift'ess 


hero 


heroine 


tutor 


tutoress 


^landgraYe 


li^dgraTind . 


traitor 


traitoress . 


widower 


widow 


conductor 


conductress 


sidtan 


sultana „ 


emperor 


empress 


czar ~ 


czarina 


elector 


electress 


bridegroom 


- bride 


goTemor 


goyemess 


testator 


testatrix 


,|»potector . 


protectress 


executor 


exeeutriz 


amhassader 


ambassadress 


adiiiini8tfat6r 


Administratrix 




female 


male 


^ 



NOUNS 
Having hut one genedicHve form. 



lad 


lass 


bull - 


cow 


- boy 


giri 


bullock 


heifer 


son 


daughter 


horse 


mare 


beau 


belle 


cock 


' hen 


king 


. queen 


drake 


duck 


lord 


lady 


< gftnder 


goose ' 


: eaxl 


countesi 


husband 


wife 


buck 


doe 


father 


mother 


uncle 


aunt . 


brother 


uster 


^ej^hew 


niece 


master 


mistress. 


monk 


nun 


sloven 


slut 


hart 


roe 


wizard 


witch. 


stag 


/hind 


bachelor 


maid 


sire 


dam 


man 


woman 


he 


she 


him 


her 



PJIONOIJNS AND NOUNS 
J^efixed to notitu to ei^ess the gender of the heingt^en^ted hy the nouns. 



he 
laaQ 

male 



«he^ 

mud 

femiJe 
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APPMCATiOIf. 



He goat 
H^bear 
Cock spaiTOw 
Man senrant 
Male^child 
Male relati(«s 
Male descendants 



She goat 
8he bear 
Hen sparrow 
Maid servant 
Female child 
Female relations . 
Female descendants 



QxmsasoTSB. 

1. Wbatis g«;iedi6tio!|?' -1^.. 

2. How many, genedictions belong to nouns, and .pronouns t 

8. IHiat.is' the mascnUn genediction ? 
4« What is the feminin genediction t, 

6r What is the mute genediction ? . 

6. What is tbe ambi genediction f 

7. What notu^s have the nf-o genedi^stion ? 

^ 8. In what does the mute gehedictiooi differ firpm the ne-o gene* 
diction t' ^ ^i .■ 

9. Do some nouns haye different totvna for different genders ? 

10. By what affix are these nouns modified to enable them to 
-express the female gender ? [ess."] 

11. Are there any instaneeo^ in wMeh the two genders are ex- 
pi^essed by different noims ? > 

[Give some.l 

12. Is a prefix noun, or a prefix proponn erer used to express 
the gender «f the ajnmal denoted by- the main word ? 

18. Are adjectives ever used to express the gender oT the crea- 
tures denoted, by tilie nouns whieh are. miae reiqpecting the exact 
sex? 

L I^rmoima of the Pof^^thme SelatUcium. 

I 

who' 
whoeter 
whosoevier v 
that. , 



1. Obsmoxmi 



we 

who 

whoerer 

whosoerdr 

that 



2. tJnCOBDICTITB 



me 
whom 

whomsoever 
that 
. myself 



US 

whom 

whomsoever 
that 
oorsdlTes 
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1. COBDIOTITX 



2. UHooKDxonn^ - 



XCTOLOaT. 
n. /Vonoteu uf the Prm-^Hihtm^ Rdadktum, 

r thou 
who - 
whoever 
whosoeyer 
that 
thou 

thee 

thyself 

whom 

whomBoeyer 

that 

whieh. . 



who 

whoever 
whosoever 
that / 
you 

you 

yourselves 

whom 

whomsoever 

that 

which 



m. ProMUM of the PanUirikem SdaXetkm. 



1. €oBj>iOTtva 



she I 

who 

whoever 

w'hosoever* 

that 

which 

as 

one 

that 
Mm 



2. Uhoobbiotiyb . 



Mm V 

hex" y 
H J 



} 



Mmself 

herself 

itself 

whom ' 

whomsoever 

that 

which 

as 

one 

one another 

each other* 

so 

that 



they 

who 

whoever . 

whosoever 

that 

which 

as 

ones \: , 

othm 



them 

themselves 

whom 

whomsoever 

that 

wMch 

as 

ones 

others 

others 



* ^tadL other, and emaOiet «re wljeciiyee. . Sat each other, and one another m 
tmeordksUvepronwnt. When «o iv a^pq^ioun it Is imoerdiotiTe; m^ Ibwle hia to 
x«adi andhe Adstf. 



EOT(XU)GT. lU 

QtJXSTIOKS ^' c 

<■ • ' • - " ' 

Ia relation, to the maiter under jfp. 179^ 18(K 

1. Why 1)3 »^ repeated so cfften ? _ ^ 

2. How many of the reladictions has whof 

8. Hoir many numerdictions has- tcAof - ^ "^ 

4. Of what reladiction is ^Aou ^ - ^ 

5. Ifl irAotfptfr of tiie par^e^theme reladietioti t 

6. Is whoever pt the proe-o^iheme reladictioa t 

7. Is tpAoever of Hxi^ piiiUa-theme reladiction? 

It may he well to reBiark here th^t t^ere are hnt nin^, or ten 
words in the Dingnage, which can be of iSit par-e-thefne reladiction, 
and that all these are prononn'sl These are in the .Irrecedkig 
scheme .which vk desired to giTe a distinct yiew of the way in 
which prcAonns mark ^e different^ relations of the things, men- 
tioned in s sentence 'where pronpun^ are .used. 

1. In how many places do you find ^Ao^, trAtcA, <i#>.on«, eaeh^ 
other, and Uf ' 

2. Is Ma^, i^m, and /yZt^f 

8. Is ihat of tke.par-e'theme, proa-o^thenu, and petnta-theme rda- 
diction ? ' ^ . 

4. What is 13ie phu of Tte,, she, and f^ ^ 

d. How many pronound are both cordtctwe, and uneordieiwef 

6. Hayeyou exftmined the above scheme with great care? 



EXI»CISE8, 

In tohich thepuptt should he drilled in the reHadiction^and 
numerdiction of (he nouns and2>ronouns tohich are in italics. 



1. 
% 
3. 

4. 
6. 

6. 

7. 



■/am] (the man) {who commando them,) 
'H is not] (/) (who oommand the mew.) 
\ Who^ are] (Jihey) {that opposed the , motion) (which 
James made ?) 

He is] (the mmt) (who makes long ^peedtes,) 
\ We are not] (the^) ( , ichmi) (yo» take i« to be.) 
[/spoke] (to thee;) (but thou didst not. hear me.) 
■/went] (to church) (with Mm,) (and) (/^m.Ji 



• IF%o is made sjnonymotift with penong in the syllabftne, ** what jperMiu^*' by 
iq9NmMw». Tkte qrUabane would. b«v« bees tuc^dm Bot into been eittjflo7«d. 

16 
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The men [wham toe saw] werQ all madded.] 
"The m£n {whom you 8|bw) were not masked.] 



8. 
9. _ 

10. fHie Inrd (which flew the highest) is] (an eagle.^ 

11. "^ 
12. 
13. 
14. 



[The lions (which we saw) were very laige.] 
^lions are (dangerons anim^ils) when] (eA^y are angty.) 
'Thou (who art J)ad) ahouldst be go6d.J 
iThe children (thoU we taught) have become] (men) 
(and) (w(w»e».) 

15. [They (who are not good) cannot appreciate the ^/xm^- 
fiess] (which they see) (in others.y 

16. [Isaac , ] (ana'7%oma« are) (the 5ay«) (toAom we 

saw) (at the church) (which is) (in Arch street.) 

17. [Jacob is] (the ma») (w^Aom we have selected.^ 

18. r^^^ ai5B not] (in tiie JtAsme««) (which they like.) 

19. [Those trees- (which grow) -(by the rtwcr) aw very tall;] 
_^and ih^ Bxe remairkably 4eitraight.) 

20. — -- 
21. 



"Tne old wen (whom we saw) are wise.] • 
^ose young men (whom ^ou saw) are valiant] 



22.. [The &oy« (thai they saw) are intelligent.] 



XESSON XVI. 

TEIFLECTION OF VEBBS. 

Th2 ir^fledion of a. verb is a full systematic presentation 
of <^e three kinds of verft inflections. 

The inflections of the verb^ are naturally divided into 

\. Bdadictivey 
2. TeoMy and 
- 3., Ten;sdess, 

1. The rdadictive inflecl^ons are 

> 

Sy eSf th, t^ and sty ■- 

and are oontroUed, and produced by the retadictions of the 
cordictive nouns, aiid pronouns; aS; Thou writer. 

2. The Imse inflections are the primitwey and dervvativ€ 
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forms of verbs, which mdicate thei eitertion of tlme-eccpressing 
power; 9S, d, ed, a, &o. 

B, The ten96les8 inflections are the derivatttie forms of the 
Terb, "which indicate the noa-ex^Bon of aU Hme-eocpressing 
power; bs^ en, u, itigy &o,' 



TRIFLEGT^QN OV he, 

DlilflMONO. . .*~^ ^ 

PretefU Tense. ^ Prior-patt 'tente, ' 

To be. To-Mpe been. 

KE-DEUIMONO* 

r t 

Tftyiferatine Chrdiction. 
PreaerU-^e ikotif he jou^or be je. 

• maSBNT TBNSB. 

Um. Ptm. " 

Par-e-iheme Reladietion. . I am We are 

Pros^o^^eme Rdadiction, Thou art You are 

Panto-theme Reladiction. He ~ is Thej are 

- ' - ' • - ( - ' 

BE-PRBSSIIT TBN8B. 

Vni. Pliig, 

Par-e^keme Rvladiethn, I ' have been We Aaw'beeii 

Pro8-(trtheme Meladieiion, Thou ka^t been Ye have been 

Panta^theme Reladiction, He Aaw beeu ^hey A«i»e been 



PASSED TB^^E, 

Uni. 
Par-e-theme Reladietion. I . was 
Proe-O'theme Rdadiction. Thou wast 
Pantatheme Rdadiction, He - ' was 


Pha.. 
We 

You 
They 


were * 

were 
were 



^ 



* WhoU moQo. iV^-demvnot bal£ 
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PBIOB-PASSSD TENNB, 

VhL Tim, 

Pat'^-4heme SeladicHim. I "^ had h%sn We had\>96n 

J'rot-^'tkeme RiladicHon, Thou hadit been You h»d bdeu 

PatOa-theme Bdadiction. She had b66n Thejr Aoi^beeu, 



rUTUBK. TXNSV. 

UiU, PUa. 

Par-e-theme Reladietion. . I mU be We vnll be 

Pros-o-theme ReladitUon, Thou . K^tZ; be Ye tmU i>e 
Pafi/a-M«in« Reladietion, lie t(;iZZ be They ^ tc'tZZ be 

Par-^f Ae9»« ReladicHan, I «AaZ/ be We «Aa2Z be 

Pros^o^theme k^adkUon, Thou f Aa2f be Ye ^hall be 
jPaii^a-^A«m« SeladieHon, 81^e «Aa^ be They «Aa^ be 

PSidB-rUTUBB TXITBB. 

UuL ' - Pltu, 

Par-e-theme Reladietion, I ehall have beeu We thdll h€me been 

ProS'O-theme Rdadictum. Thou te^tZ^ i^a been You ahdU have been 

Panta-theme Reiladietion, S^e tvi^ Jlava been They <Aa2fAave been 



^ FBES9NT TBV&B. ^ 

Suhfirmadve Cordictum'. . -. 

rni. PEttf. 

Par-e-theme Reladietion, If I am If tre are 

Pros-O'thefoe Reladietion. If ~ thou art If ye are 

Pantartheme Reladietion, If he is If they are 

Hqw is it known tiiat the time is present ? Answe^-^y the/orm 
of the verb. If it was future, it would be, be ; as, if I' be.. 
That is, If 1 9hould be. ^ - - ^ 

But, because it is anif art, is, and are, no ine^iipe verb, denoting 
futurity, can be employed. 

Passed tense of Bet changed to' the present by supposition, con- 
cession, &o. 

Neffotive Affimoitive Cordietion. 

Parre-theme Reladietioh, Was I well, we would attend. 
Proi^'theme Reladie^on. Wast thou a good ^mter, I would em- 
ploy thee. 
Panta-theme Reladietion. I iprish he was l^ere^ [He,'\ 
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Par-e-theme Jleladiction. IF I was now ther^ Jf we teer&mxw, &o. 
Pr0»--o-theme Reladiction. If thou tvost now, &cL If ye were now, Ac. 
PcuUd'theme Reladiction. If she. tro^ now, &c. If the^Kwre now, &o« 
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Sut^innatwe CordicUon. ' ' 

When thei'e a^e (2t>M5^, and/u/unQ^, «AaZZ, or «AouU maybe omit- 
ted ; yet it is better, in all such cases, to expret^ ike imse^ye 
Terb. 

XM, Phu, 

Par-e-theme SeladieHon, If I , be ' vxhether we ^ be 

prot'i>'theme,Rel(idieU0n,lii)iovL , be vnUii ye , l>e 

^ PaHt<i-them$£eladiction^lfhe , be 2m^ th^ , -be 

TMs implenary state of the mono; h6w"eTer, prodneesno beauty, 
nor any other good t it is, Hierefore, better to give the plenary 
expression ; as. If thon shouldst be at my house next week, thou 

wift find me- at home. 

^ . . ■- -. , ' . 

. 1. Tbnsbubss.Bb form — 5etn^. 
2. TBHavLBss HikTB form — hem, ^ 



REMARKS. "~ 

What in this system is denominated Triflection^ is styled in the 
■old theory, Oovjuoation. But, as the T^ord, conjugatvim^ is a n»»- 
fMMier, I oannot consent to use it. 

It may be gratifying to tiie curious to see the definition whieh 
the old school Grammarians giye of Conjugation, Murray says : — • 

, ^^ The ooojugatioii of a verb is the regular combinatioo, 
and arrangeluent of its several numherSj persons, moods^ and 

Goold Brown says :; — . 

** The conjugation of a verb is a regular arrangement of 
its moodSf teases, persons, numbers, ana pdrticiples/' 

As the word, eonjugation^ conVeys no allnsion whateyer to the 
idea of a regular arratigement, it seems to me to be employed by 
the old Bdhool Grammarians, with a yery ill grace. If the word, 
Confi^gation; meoBS any thing, it signifies the act ot cor^oining one 
thing to another. He that ties two spoons together, coi^iigates 
them! 

16* 
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The ^sonju^aHon of a verb \i a regular arrangement of its 
moodMy teimSy persons^ numherzj and ' jparUcipks.-r^oohD 

That is, the ooBJugation of an apple tree is the regtilar arrange- 
ment of the applet which it yields. Now, as the regular arrange- 
inent of the appUt, would be a coi^iigation, not of the trM, bnt ef 
the appUif so a regular arrangement of the moods, Un$etj persons^ 
numberSf ai^d particq}let of a verb, must be the eonjugatUm, not ef the 
▼erb itself, but <^ the moodtf ientesj pertotu, numbers, and pturtir 

Murray says :-» 

'^ Tlie conjugation df a verb is the regular combination oif . 
its several Tnoods," &c. . 

That is, the Mieative mood, the potential mood, the whjHnethe 
mood, the tff{f>0ratt«« skooi^ and the infiiMoe mood are to be <»>m- 
binedy hound together t What a formidable coalition is the conjug€Uion 
of a yerb ! The eor^ugaiion of a verb is the regvlar combination of 
its seyeral moods, &c. 

In the Appeai., it is demonstrated that no verb, has mood, that 
no verb has number, that no verb has /person, and that no verb has- 
K participle. Hence, the conJugaHon- of a verb is the regular combi- 
nation of these four nonentities! The conjugation of a tree is the 
regular eornbinaiion of the apples which the tree never possesse^^ 



IMPORTANT FEIN^PLES. 

r - ' 

IsT Pbihciplk. 

In the formaticm of the verb series, np verb cim stand with it- 
self—or. 

In the formation of the verb series, nt) two forms of the same verb 
dan stand together. For instance, Writing toritten, Written ioriting. 
Write wrote, JVrote torite. Is being, Was being, Art been, Be wits, are 
illegitimate combinations'. 

The house is being built, is sham^fuUy bad., Is and being are not 
two dyitmct verbs, but imo forms of be. Hetice is being is as bad as 
is been. Is and been cannot stand in Juxtaposition, for both forms 
are the same vet^b. 

2d Prinoipls. 

tn the fonnation of the.verb series, no two mono terbs can stand 
together ; as Joel Howe stands convicted of a larceny ; I starul cor^ 
reeled; Nathaniel sat eating his (iinner ; They lay musing on what 
had passed ; They stood thinking en their crimes. 

1. [Stands convicted, should be is convicted.] 
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- 2. \8t(m^ cotreetfidf should be am corrected ; or, have been cor- 
recteij 

8. [^Sat edtin^, is good i it ig elliptical— sat at the table, and was 
in the act of eating ^is dinner «] 

4. [They ^tood thinking, is good; it, too, i0 impleoary — they 
stood, and were iUu the cuA Of thinking.] ' 

QUESTIOKS. ^ , 

1. What is triflecticfn 9 , r . 

2. What is the meaning of tri ? r7H9,'three.] ' 
B. Hew are the verb inflections jiyided ? 

4. What ji,re the re2a<^u;^6 inflections f , ^ " 

6. Why are these infleotiBns styled reiadictiffef 

6. Will you jgive all the tense inflections f ' 

7. What are the tenselese forms of verbs ? ' . 

8. What are the reZarf«crt»< forms of verbs ? 

9. A^ the tensdeea tormn thejpnmittv^, or the derivative state pf 
the verb ? ' . 

10. What is the Tensei^ss Bs fo^m «tf wcdkf 

11. What is the Tsnseless Be and Have form of waik f 
[ Walk has no Tenseless Be and H^ve form.] 

12. Is it proper, then^ to use Se and Save before waUcf 
[Yes.-^Whei^ a final verb has uo Be and Have form, 'these 

ineepiioe verbs may be used with the final verb in 4ts 
jTnmt^w. state, or in ite pdesed tense form ; as, We have 
put up the booi ; They have walked a mile ; The horse 
must have }3eeii walked over that bridge,] 
'13. What is the first principle under l^eiiead at^i^nportami prvn" 
c^lesf ^ , ■ ■ ■ 

14. What is the 9«coft(f -principle under this head? 

15. Is waa being correct? ' ' 
.16. Why is not wflw 6cin^ proper ? . ^ 

17. Is he stands corrected proper,? 

18. Why is it not proper f 

19. Is the expression. The house is being bttUt, proper ? 

20. Why iis not is betng^Aghfi .. , ' ' . 
21.^ Is the expression, The house m building, proper.? [Yes.] 
[The objection which Mr. Chandlei' urges against this form of 

expression, is^ not v&Iid. Jle says that the impropriety of this con- 
struction springs from its capacity to misrepresent, fie denies 
that the hous^ -is building ; but affirms that the men kre building 
it. This same Mr. Chandler, however, admits that the following 
is correct English : — The kettle boils. The kettle is boiling. 

But does the kettle itself boil? No, verily — the liquid, the water, 
which this -vessel contains, boils^ Because .the house does not 
build itself, Mr. Chandler says the expression. The house is buHd- 
ing, is improper. 

How does Mr. Chandler rectify this gross error? Why, by 
placing tw<f forms of be together I " The house is being built.' 



i* 
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LESSON XXII. . V 

. L The Pi*urobs of Noun^^ and Peokouns. 

The plurors of nouns, and pronouns, are tlie, different 
means which render nouns/ and prpnonnd^^t^rer^; as^ book, 
book«^ («)i man, men, («). 



8 
£s 

Ves 

les 

£ 

En 
Ee 

Ne-o. 



PWJBORS.. 



ThePiurors. ^ 


„ 


Ic,Ioe 1 
~ Im 


■ 


M 


, 


I 
- A 


^Plurobs. 


Nepos 
SeAse 


. . • ^ 


ImputatiQn 


■ 


V 

BEMARKS. 


t 



/Sf i« « pluror where it adds merely^its own 0Otind to that of the 
BjUable to which it is affixed; as, attorney atton%ey<, chimney, 
chimneys. ' ~ • • ~ 

But where « not only adds its own sound to that of the i^lla{>le 
to which it IS affixed, %ut actually changes the syllable Into one of 
an entirely different sound, and import, m is not the pluror of the 
Doun; as, wo, la-cfy, directory. 

As an affix to nouns, 8 is^ numeral in its impbrt, and denotes 

plurality. S has this numeral import ^i all instances where k 

, holds in the frame-work of' the word, a mere o^ relation ; as, 

book, book-*; pen, pen-*. ^ In the same way ih which semi, and 

" demi are prefixed to nouns to denote half; as, ««mi-TOwel, demi- 

' tone ; « is affixed to nouns to denx)te plurality ; as, book, book-«. ' 

But as demif and semi- are not prefixes in- all instances, as in 
^«mmary, demi&Q ; so 8 is h.ot always a pluror, as in atlofy John 

Maa«. 

■ .■ ' 
1. <Sfm»-vowel,— -5«nima;y. 
3. Book-9, — At4a$^ 



, Here, as semi modifies the word, vowel, so does f^modify thts word, 
book. While setiU makes the word, vowel, mean a Aa^^voWel, 8 
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BK^keB tike wovd, bo^h, mean many books. iIjm], irliSle wenu loses 
itn j9reftz character in semmanf, by becoming an essential ptart of 
the wc^d,' a loses its affix character in atku, by becoming an essen- 
tial part of the syUttble to^hioh it belongs--^-^. 

• flenCe wb^pe ii is possible &r a to eo&yert the syllaUie Into oiia 
different from t^at intended^ by appearing to be an esseiitial {larl 
of it,' a should not be used as a pluror; 4is, lady, la-dfy«, WO^ woa^ 
potato, po-ta«<(W) 

Here a is liable to be taken,. Aot as a 'mvt^ plu/raKssing t^Xo the 
wor$l, lady,, but as im essential part of the last sMlable-^and as 
such a conyerts dymto dya, dif. Hence the word w<nild become 
fa-dya. Or la-dia, instead of ktdiea. And, if we give^ its shu*^ 
hissing sonnd, it conyerts tro into taoaa, ' H^oe instead of haying 
iro«tf, we haye vxyaa. And, if we giye a its short broad sound, and 
a its sharp hissing sound, we.haviB po-ta-toM, instead of potatoea. 

In instances, howeyer, where y is preceded, by a yowel, a retainr 
its pkiror character ; as, attor-hey, aUoT-neya. Neya^ ad a mere 
syllable, is nearly equal to viea. 

8 retains itsjp^»ror character where it merdy sddstts ownseniid 
to tl^t of the syllable to which it is affifted; as, money^ motieifa^ 
chimney, ehimneya. ^ . / , ' 

BfM; whete a not only adds its ^wn sound to that* of the syllable 
to which It is affixed, but actually changes the ityUabte into one 
entirely different in sound, and insert, a loses its numeral, Its 
qfiz character ; as, wo, ipm, lady, lardya, directory, directo-^i. ^ 



RULES. -: 

Bulk I. Nouns wliick end with aye, y, or tDi, are plused 
by s; as, era, eras, pie, pies, laadat^, landaus^ bo^, bows. 

Bulk n. When a fiasd o is preceded by« votoe^^^he noon 
is- plused by a; as Scipia^ Soipios. 

Rule III. When the final oa is pronounced like oo ia too^ 
the notin is pluised by s; as, bamboo, bamboiM- 

Rule lY. Nouns, in general, which end in any conso- 
nant but ch soft, re, s, tt, or s^, a^ plused by s; as^ scrajp, 
scraps, chira, chins, mussubhaTt, mussulnuuis. 

Rule Y. When the final y is preceded by ft tyic«?^ the 
noun is plused by s; as, key, keys, attorn^ attorneys. 

Rule YI. When the noun whicb terminates in ^ or 
yj?, or ^ does mot retain much of the / sound in the plu- 
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nly it fa plvied bj t; as, fife, fifes, grief; griefii; sarf^ snrfir. 

(Not ^ves, grievet, sorves.) 

» 

Rule yn. When the noan is followed by the' adjectiYe 
inr & eoDBtraotioB which mights be made a oompound word, 
the noun is plused bj placing s immediatelj after it; as^ court 
martial; courts martial. 

- w>mfs wmctL are plubed bt rrn^ S rmBxm. 

. 1. .2. 8. 4. 

Automat<m Affray Brief Oraff 

Bern . Allay . • Dwwrf - Mischief 

Cherub . Attorney Eife Proof 

Encomium Chimney Grief Reproof^ 

Medium Delay Gulph Roof 

Mepnorandum Money Handkerchief Scarf - - 

Seraph Sunday ^ Hoof Strife 

Mono Mussulman Flag-staff . Surf 

Turkoman Talisman Staff* . Turf, Wharf. 

' . '. . . - ' . 

Note l.-^The word, beau, is French, aod is generally plosed by 
x; as, beaiu;. 

The word is so well known, ho,weTer, in the English language 
tiiat it may be plosed by t without any danger of taming it into 
another -word — ^indeed I do not see that a is liable to lose its plu- 
ror character in this place any more than in attorfMyx. 

The other nouns in the first oolumn, are made tnm foreign 
languages ; and they may be plused by «, and also by the jp^lurors 
peculiar to their respective sources. 

Each of ihese is denominated a duphu. 

A Duphtt is a word which has two plurors ; aB> DM<iRim«, media. 
(«, a.) \ - . 

A Vn^hu is a^word Which has but one pluror ; as, pen,j^ens. 

• < ' " ■) 

. N6'» 2.-^The words in the third column, as well as those in the 
fourth, are exertions to other classes. 

T&E ES PLUBOE. 

The e$ pluror is die pludng mean^ of those nouns which 
are plused by m; as, boz^ box^, gas, gases, r 

-' . ^ ^__ . ' . 

* Staffs as a military term, is plused loff «. 'But when the noun 
denotes a walking-sti^, it is plused by «es. • 
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RULES, 

BuLS I. Whete a nouit ends \dth soft chy x, sh, SyOr ss^ 
it is plused by e«; as, chuFcA^ d^urches^ boa?, boze^, gu^ 
gases^ cala«%, calashes, hiss, hisses." 

Ruui n. Wheji the final o is preceded by a conaonant, 
the noim is plused by es; as, negro, negroes, motto, mottoes, 
echo, echoes* " 

- - _ ■- ■ » , 

NOUNS WHlOH AEB PLUSED BY THB BS PLUEOB. 



Apollo 


Axis 


MusketO. 


Negro 


Box 


Diaeresis 


Ellipsis 


Bebns 


Church' 


Hypothesis 


Basis 


JVolcano . 


Echo 


G^fass 


Branch 


Miss 


Calash 


Lass 


Antithesid 


Crisis 


Index 


- ' Tjash 


Memento 


Oniphasis. " " - 




Manifesto 


Mess 


Metamorphosis 



NoTtf. — Index may be considered a dapliis — ^it has two plnrors, 
thougli not widiont regard to the sense, IHien the word eagnifies 
pointers, or tables of contents, it is plused by es. 

Bilt when it signifies algebraic quffnUties, it is plosed by iees-^ 
indaces. 



The folhmng nouns have no unt immMiction. 



ATlTMllg 

Aichiyea 

Ashes 

Assets 

Betters 

Bitters 

Bowelff 

Breeches 

Compasses 

Clothes 

Customs 

Calends ~ 



Drawers 

Downs 

Dregs 

Embers 

Entndk 

Eetters 

Flings 

Ooods 

Patches 

Ides 

Lees -> 

Lungs 



Matins 

Hallows 

Orgies 

Nippers . 

Pincers 

Pinchers 

Pleiades 

Biches 

Snuffers 

Shears . 

Scissors 

Shambles. 



ladings 

Tongs 

Thanks 

Tweezers 

Vespers 

Vitals 

Victuals 

Xefters* 

ManneTg\ 



* Letters in llie sense^ of Hterature^ 
f JUanmrs in the sense of behamour^ 
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THE VES FLtJBOB. 

The ves i^Hror h the piusing naeans of those nomis that 
are plused by ven; as^ elf, elifesy life, hvee, 

RULES. 

Rule I. Where the plus retains almost all ike/ mmidy 
the noun is plosed by ves; as, beef, beeves, leaf, le&ves. 

Verj Utile of tbe/soimd is retaiaed in thfr phis. of fif^^^fii^» 
NOUNS WHICH ABE PLUBSD HT THE TES PLUBM. 



Beef 


Knife 


Self 


l%ief 


Calf 


Leaf 


Sheaf 


Wharf 


Elf 


Tiife 


Shelf 


Wife 


Half 


Loaf 


Staff* 


Wolf. 



THE IBS PLUROB. 

The ie% pltiroris thep^'^i^ meansLof those nouns whiclr 
are plused by les; as, proxy, proxies. 

uuXiEa 

L Whei) the final y is preceded by a cofimmanJ^ the 
noun is plused by sidbstttuting tes for y>i as, lat^y, lad^ 
du/y, duties. 

WiftlaARK* 

If 9 alone, is affixed, lad^ beoomes \9,dy»% and duly becomes dn- 
if^i. And if ev should be affixed, lady would become la^dy-es. , And, 
if the word sliould be considered a dweyUabUr — ^thos, Uufyesp^ dmt*" 
tyWf the word, yea, would become amere affix to-other wprds. 

In this wajr we should ^ave two derwaUve affixes importing pre- 
cisely the same thing — yes, and vss, . 

> l^esides, yet is not sjnonjmons with tea in aaund. Ta is yia, 
and i£8 is sometimes short t6 with «; as, xta-^ em. La-dees, dntMi* > 

* When «^a^ means » walking-sdok^ it is plused by vea. But as 
a term in military affairs, ataff ia plused by «. 
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. Nor » it in ih« powe^ ^ any !ette# t<> make fff, iu. Henoe, 
<^ye« is not equal to diu — ^nor is tyts synonymous with tut. Diet is 
ffee^; fnd lAw is tea. But dS^w is %-m; aad iye< Is i^-«i. 

^or is it in th« ppirer of any letter exeept tt vowel, to; make! yt 
equal to es, for e», as an affix pluror, is short eeiri^t; as,^«, eet. 
Now ey#, as an affix, is nearly, or quite eet-^^-fpr the y is short, 
which ^Tes it the sound of short >~^henoe ej^t is nearly, or quite 
eet. Therefore, all noune terminating a singular with a y wnich 
is preceded by a trowel, hate the t pluror ; as, day, dayv. 3ut 
unless the yis preceded by a Towel, the noun is plused by te«v as, 
f fy, fl»fi». 

Beauty^ - I^y, i» es. 

Duty, ', Penny, i, es. 

Famy is a dopluth-^t * may be plused i^ tiro vaylsH-pen- 

y • ' ' 

-. ' •■ ■ ' * ' s 

NOtJNS WHICH ABE PLUSED ^ THE VS& PIiTJBOB. 

Proxy " dry Pinicy 

City Berry Prodigy 

Bly Liberty Lady. 

Ditty Destiny .Beaitty , 



The e phirbr hr the 'phiix^ meaner of the nouns tbat are. 
plused by e; as, mazi, men, womcrt, women. . 



TH« EN, OB REN PLUBOB. 

The en, or ren pluror is tlie 2>Ztmn^^ means of tHe nouns 
which are pliised by €», or rew; as, brcAher,, brethren, child, 

childreTt, ox, oxeTi., 

■> 

BroiSher is a duplus— it has two plurors, s, aad rc». When 
the noun is appli^ to a person who is a brother h^ blood, it 
is generally plused by «. 

But, when it is applied to a^ membeir of the same society, 
it is genersdly plused by ren. 
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THX EE FLUBAft. 

The ee phiror is the pludtig means ^ tiie noons Irhidi 
aie ploaed by ee; as, foOtji' iiset, tooth, toetibi goo8@, ge^.^ 

THE lOB HiUBOB. 

l%e tbe plnror is the ^phuing means of ihe noons whicK 
are pltised by ice; as, mouse, micej louse, lice. 

THS IM PLUBOB. 

Tho im-plnrc^ is the jz^twiTMr means of the noons deriyed 
from the Hebrew, and plosed by im; as,t)herab^ oherab^m, 
seraph, seraphtm. . . 

C%eru5, as well as ierapk^ is a^uplos. Both are plosed 

"By iffty and ». ' ^ 

» 

THE -SI PLUROB. 

' r' 

The m ploror is Ae phaiag means of nouns derived from 
the Latin, and plosed by a&; as, lamina^ lamina^.' 

THE I PLt7E<nt« 

The i plnror isthe pZmn^ means of -noons derived from 
the Latin, and €treek, whieh are- plosed. by i; as,-'ma^is, 
magt, vadius, radn, genius, gem«^ 

When men of genios axe meant, gen/iw has ihe e» ploror ; 
as. The Smiths are aU geniiees. 

But when aerifd spirits are meant, gemus has the i pluror; J 

8s,^These are some good genu sent to proieet usl 

Itideed, genixu may be confddered a duplus. 

THE A PLXJBOBr 

— - - ' 

The a pluror is fheplttBing means of noims of foreign ex- 
ti^tion, which are plused by a;- as, criterion, criteria,^ arca- 
num, arcana. 
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NOUNS WHICH AB£ PLtIS£I> BT.T^E AVLUBOJt. 



Arcanum 

Oiterion 

Datum 

Ar<)anam 

Oriierum 



Datum 

Erratum 

StratuM 

Effluvium 

AtUomaton 



EffluTiom. 
'Gfenus 
JBrratum 
Desic^tttum 



Those in italics are dupluse& — ikej are plused \}j €r^ 
«nd 8. 

Genu8 is plused bj m; the others, bj «b^ (See y^ote. under the t 
pliiror.) 

THE NBFpS PLTJBOS. 

The ftepos pluior Is the phmng means of iiiose. pro- 
nouns which are plused bj new wocdsj as^ .^ tee^ — ke^ M^i 
— i^i ihe^f — tboUf you J Or ye. 

PRONOUNS WHICH HAVE THE NEP08 HAJEOlU 

I Thee She ^ " 

Me He Her : 

Thou - Him . It 

(Theirorc^ Hepoa, is aade from neoa^new, «nd ejEKM, «i9>e^ and 
means ue» word. The ny^t plusor, then, is the inetf iranf 
plurorO 

THE fiBirSiB PLUROE. 

The teme plurdr is the ^2z«m^ means of the nouns which 
are. plused entirely hy the seme; a^ «%eep; cfccr. 



NOUNS WmCH hXk PLUSED Bf THE SENSE PIgUBOE. 



Deer 


Swine 


Fish 


Shad 


Means 


Kine 


Trout 


Herring 
Haddo^ 


Sheep 


Hose . 


Cattle 


Salmon^ 


Cannon 


Hiatiis^ 


Apparatus 


jSeiies. 


Odds 


Means 


Alms 


Amends 


Wages 


Species 


(Jalh)w« 



les 



JD0tO|.OQT. 



THl ItfPtJTATtON PLlT&pR. 



Th« «inpMSa<um plmror is ike plwdng means ol the |»ro- 
fwwM whioh have no plunl in themselves, at of their own, 
and If hioh anr phised hj vmnOing to them the pln^ siomer- 
dii^on of the noons with which they are made synonymous 
bj applioaibn ; as, Heniy who wishes to see 70% is here ; 
Xh^ Senries who wish to see you, aare hwe. 



ysmioxms wfitoH axi^ vxiUsibd bt thb imputation 

VJXfSOR. 



As 
Whom 



That 
HThoever 



Which Who 

Wh<>mBO0Yer Whosoever 



THE NB-O PIiTJROB. 



The n&o pliuror is the entire want^ or dMU/iUim <tf all 



NOUNS WHICH ARE PLUSED BY THE NE-0 PLUBOS; 



Sugar 

Pride 

Wheat 

Sloth 

Pitfih 

Love 

Silver. , 

Oonfinemeut 

Heroism 

Firmness - 

OlQsen^as 

Souse 

Spaciousness 



Gold 
'Disdain 

Cotton 

Flax 

Wool 

Pity 

Humility . 
' Bopelessne&i^ 

Laziness 

Odium 
: Neatness 

Weakness . 

Contempt 



Hatreds . 

Violence 

Affluence 

Business 

Qoodnesa 

Accuracy ' 

Innocence 
£u6harist 

Wealth 
Tidiujgp 
Feebleuesa 
Lard 
Money ' 



Honesty 

Integrity 

Strengtii 

Bedness 

Bladkness 

Despair 

Temperance 

CajQvas 

Tightness 

Snugness 

Soilness 

Property 

&o., &c., &c. 



Note. — WTieatf Ua^ sugetTf coffhe^ moneff, propeH^y (as wedUhA &c., 
should not be plused. llie <Mfferent wheaU is not good. It should 
'b« the diff^ont AvndSf of whieat. 

Tbe following nouns should have the noo pluror j* — ^yet 
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^ters use 
them. 

Amends 

Alms- 

Bellowa 

Gallows 

Odds 

Means 

Paiiis 

News 

Biclies 



them as nni^ or pIuS; as iiieir vhims lead 



Wages 

BilHards 

Eves 

Sessions 

Meases 

Hysterics 

Phjnttcs 

Ethics 

Optics 



Conies^ 

Catoptrics 

Dioptrics 

Acousiicr 

Pnexunatibes 

Statics /^ 

Statis&» 

Spherics 

Tactics 



Economics 

Matheau^tics 

Mechaiiics 

Hjdraolics 

Sydrotstatics 

Apalytics 

Politics 



- : QUBsnoNs- 

' -^ . 

1.^ What arcT the grammatical propertie0 of noms^ and pronouMf 

2. What 18 appUcafhnf , . " ' • 

d. What ar« the plurors of rauns^ tindj^roowiuf 

4. "Wh&tiB numerdietionf ^ - 

5. Wh&Lla ffenedktior^ 

6. What is rdadieHorif 

7. WhatiflthepliurcMrof 5m^^ ($.) '\ 

8. What is the phiror of mef {u9.\ 
.9. What is theploror of matuew (ioe,) 

10. Whatia thepluror of.irot {«.) 

11. Whatierthe pluroT of t^tft (w.) ^» - 

12. What is the pluror of man t fc.) 
13; Whatlsthe^lurorof 2a(fyt (tes.) 

14. What is theplnror of AiiMbuf («.) 

15. What is the pluror of beauf («, or a;.) 
1:6. What is the pliiror of miMuimanf {t.y 

17. What is EoTOLOOT? 

18. From what is eeto^c^ made t [page 129.] 

19. What is a plurorf . . 

20. What Is the pluror of cUtomey general f (».) 

. 17* ' 



> 
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LESSON XVIL ' 
SUBPIYISION 09 ADJECnVBS, 

V 

Adjectiven am subdivided tipon tlie bads of the ineant 
by which the woirds are rendered adjectives^ into 

1. jSift^ w^eetivesy 

2. J[5/ix adjectives, 

8. AppUoatitm adjeotiTeSy-and 
4. .£MiUe adjeetiyes. 

1. SUFFIX ADJEOtlVES. . 

A mffiix adjective is a word which is made an adjective 
bv mimfix; v^ Melai metidl^, Mueac mnsioa?, John John'«y 
itiagles eagles'; Me my^ He huj Me rnvte^ ^^bbey abbattco^ 
Parent parental, Tutor tutorial. 

2. ABIIX ADWWnVES.* 

An d^fix adjective. iB-^ word which i« made^ an adfective 
by cutting off a tnffix; aa, Goodnew ^bo^, }ledne«s ree^, 
Stz^mg^ strongj EagervMM eager^ SlowZy c^tr, Kapidi^ 
ropii; Aooura^ oowrafe; Correct .correct^ Positiveness 

pontive. , - 

' ' - 

8. APIfJOATIOIf ABtfECdrnSS. 

An appUccUi&n adjective is a w<»d which . is made an 
adjective by. its c^pplitx^imi ,9lone', aa, j$02;e pipe, Jjeather 
shoe. Indignation meeting, Application adjectives, Gfold 
ring, Man servant, John Adama. 

4: ABSOLUTE AI>JSGTrVlS8.f 

An ah$obUe adjective is a word whose o/^ective chaittcter 



^ ^b» taking from. 

f Ahtok4ii means alMolTed, or aetibee ftom. HenoiB» wliere the ocfMvpe chanuv 
ter of a woid is tOmfntd, s^ /m flrom, aUcftaii0«i wbkb aco oOaa made in words 



J ■.-: 
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is independent of any chan^ in, or appHeation of> the 
word; ae^ A man. The }>Q6kf Aji^ pen^ Some knife; Alt 
children; These a|^leS; Those shoes. 



Suffioces which render words Adjec^ve^. \~ 
iar^ ry^ ky at, an, ith, fid^ hfy ingy id,piUf ed, y, iy, me, ive^ somi^ ete, 

NoTB. — ^Kaims maf JiaT« sqbm of tliese>a4i«c^^tennuiati<m8; 
«8, TheRepnbltifrof^^xii^ea. . ^ ^ ; > 

But {he ptipil will not be confused from tliis fact if he iff^re^ 
close attention to the following tests : 

1* Wh^n trunk worcUr have si;d^ of the 4idjeetwe terminations, 
ihej are nouns ; as, Par^, -The writen^ is good. \ 

2. When branch words -have adiectiye terminations, they ard 
generally adjectives ; as, Party feelings, Writm^ table. 

Some verbs eindVitk-ee^ tin,^^. and ly;^ a^r He walked^ Heiirf 
has written, I am w^ritin^, Birds^ fZy. . r. ■- 

Adverbs, too, may end in ly ; as, Third^, CorrectZy^ 



AdjecHves made fronh Proiiouns, 



Pron(nm8f 

I 
We 

ITiou 
Ye or you 
He 
8he 
It 

They 
. Who - 
One 

Each other 
One another 
Which 
What 
As 
That 
This 



r- 



Si0!tA:djectivef. 

My, imne. ' 

Oar, ours. 

Ithy, thine. 

Tour, .yours. 

His.. 

Her, hers. 

Its. 

Theirj theirs: 

Whose, whosoever. 

One's, ones'. - 

Other's/others* 

Another's. 



Those 
These 



. \ese.} 



to imndOT them a/i^fecthett^ axfd aim aet ft«9 from, all apfHoationt from -vrliidi some 
words'deriye theiv adjective cfaarttctar, the ac(^ecUve itself becomes absolute. Aa 
nbiotuU adyccttTo U & word wUob, \f we mar^o speftk; it bom an a4jectiTe. 
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QUE'SXIONS. . 

1. Up<m what basis are a(yectiTe8 jubnlmded? 

2. What is tai ahaoltete acyectiye? 

8. What id the meaning of a6<o2tt^ff 
'4. Whatis «7ai»«, in Naney «7ame^t 
&i What is Nancy, in Nancy James? '[ ^ ^ 

6. What is a neffiz a^jeetive ? 

7. Whati8«/bA»'*, in JbAift*#penT 
I 8. W^iat is the meaning of tngtx P 

' ' 9« Whai is affixed to John, to ^enc^er it an a^^eeilTte ? ~ 

.10. What kind of an ac^ectiye is John, inVoAfi Burton ? [An a]»- 
ptioation.] ^^ * - 

11. What is an oi^ a%ctiYe7 

12. What does ab mean? 

iS^ What is ffopdf in Oood fimitf . 

;L4. What is .^ti£^, in i^ basket? ' . 

15, What is/amei,^in the foUowiiig sentenoe?— ^ 

Cicero wit»/afn6<2 for eloqaenoe. ^ 

'16. Whatiff/awowf ' ^^ 

17. Whatis/<w»«fe»#f ^ 

18. What is famed, in These highly /amed^men ? 
1.9. What 18 fam&^ffivinff, in Famc^ffwmg tongues? 

20. What is/a«i«,.in Great /amc/ 

21. What^isv/aiw%> ^^ .^hmtVy^ circlet 

22. , What kind of an ac^eotiye is famHiar t 

[This word is rendered an adjectite by the amputation of 

SPECIMEN. . - ^ 

Sait is an ap][>licati0Q adjectiye. 

water is a noua 

contoifw is a Terb. 

sa?< is a noun. ' 



EXERCISES. 

1. Apples are plentiful. [Not,^2en/2^.] 

2. Crooked sticks xii^ not straight. 

8; Brick houses contain many bricks. 

4. John Boston has a large Franldin stoTe. 

[More-ExEBOfSESy page ,106.} 
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On. the matter lohic^ oMnmence$ under pajfe 188. 

l.'.What i8,«,^h6re it adds merely its jotm«diuid.to that of the 
pliable to which it is a^xed ? 

. 2^. What is not ^,. where it changes the syllable to^whic^ ii'is 
affixed, into one of an entirely difTerent sound, and import^ ' " 
, 8. What is 9, as an affix to a noun? ~' . 

4. Does * denote unity^ or plurality ? 
6. In 'what cases has 's this nttineHeiriinport ? ~ 

Do you understand the illustration which tiie author attexQpts 
to give of 9 by the. means of semi, and demif 

6. What is the first Rule,ujdder page 189?. . 

7. ,What is the second Rule under this page.f 

8. What is the plumedium of the nouns wMoh en^ wiiSi-^a, e, v, 

9. When acinar is preceded J)y tky(mel, by what means is the 
nounplused? 

10/ By whftt plnmedinm is the noun plosed when the^fno^ oo is 
pronounced Hke op. in too ? . 

11. How are nouns plused which end in kny isonsonant except 

ehBOtt, 9,9, 99, OTshf _, 

12. Wnat is the plumedium. when t|ie nhnn ends in a y which is 
p!*eceded by a vot«5f * •.'• ^ 

1$. What is the plumediutn -of A^ t r v 

14. What nouns are plused 1)y « f ,, . • 

15. What nouns' areplused by e« f ' 

16. What nouns are plused bj^ ve9 1^ 

17. What iteuns are plused by t««?. 

18. What nouns are. plused by if? ' 

19. What nouns are plumed by wf' ' 
• 20. -What nouns are- plused l^ «i, or fw f 

21. What nouiis are plused by ie, or tied/ 

22. Whf0 nouns are plused by m t 

23. WhAt nouns arV plused by flp? 

24. What nouns' are plused by «# 

26. What pronouns are plused by new wordk 9 

26. What nouns are plused by the mere 9en9ef 
27. . What pronouns are plused 'by imputafion.f. ' 

28. What nouns are they which are never phutedf 

.29; >Are there any nouns which.are al^w^ys uni? , 

^ SQ. Are ihere any nouns which are always plus ? 

81. What do you understand the nc-o plumedium to be ? . 

82. Whtftilaunipius? ^ 

83. What is a duplus ? . -: s . 

84. Are there many 'iktpltf9e9 in the language ?" 
86. What is rule seventh? [Page 190.] 
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^ LESSON, XVJII. 
RATIODIOnON or AI>J£OnVB% AND ADVJBBBS. . 

,The Totlodiction; (^ an adjective, as well as that of aa ad- 
Terb^ is the expression of the ratio which one' quantity of 
th^ same quality, has, to another quantity, os found in dif- 
forent things; as, 

£Rffh, higher, highest; Small, gimdier, ,9inaUesi. 

Adjectives, and adverbs have three ratiodictionB./ 

1. Primitii)e Ratiodiction, 

2. BiiAeripaMve RaJtiodiciion, and 
8. Tri-derivative Ratiodiction, 

[^t, from dtf, tiro. Trif from triaSf ttaee together.] 

1. PRIMITIVE RATIODICnON. 

The^^>W9mi^tt76„ratiodiction Is the expression 6f the qualitj 
in its primary state, and is made by the primitive state of 
the word; as, High tree, ySfmo^^ 4scho61> (^ood inejt. 

.2. BI-BBRIVATIVB RAHODICTION* 

The 5i-<imt;a/tt;e ratiodiction is an indication of a removal 
of the qualify from \i& primary state, by exprassing an 
increoM, or din^inution of it in a second thing; as; That tree 
is hi^er than this ; This school ^ smaller tiian ^ihat y These 
men are het^ than those. , • 

3. TRI-DBKIVATIYB RATIODICOHON. 

The tri-derwattve ratiadiction is the eslpressi^n of the ex- 
tremity to which relative quality can run ; and, as tri indi- 
cates, it must be. made where there are as niany as three 
things ; as. This is the highest tree of the lour; i^at isHihe 
smaller school of the three; These ar^ the best men. of the 
seven. ' , ♦ 
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1. PrimittYe, - long 

2. Bi-<leiiTatiire^ longer 

3. Tri-derivative,' longed 

1. Pnmiiiye short 

2. Bi-dematiy6) shoriber 
8. Tri-deriTatLve^ Aartett 



EEMARKS. 

There are many properties wMc|i, f^om tiieir Hahire, are inca- 
pable of increluie, or diminntion ;,* as, perfSsction, nniyersaliiy; 
B&aiglitness, &o. The words denodng Utese, haye no ratiocQe* 
tioBS ; as, perfget^ extreme^' 

-Lines may' be dinded into rdat^e, and abtolute. 

Shortest ■ ■ "' . long, 

2. 5 2. 
Sh^ter -i— — ^ loTtger. 7 \ 

S^Aort '• hngesti 



v_ 



NoWr if a should be" taken as an absohite line^ it ebnld'neither be 
a tfAorf'line, nor a lo^. one. As a relatiye line, however, a is not 
only a thort line^ but it is jthe shortest linei And. not only ia a the 
shortest line, hit it is a lonff line t . What is it which nxakes^a a 
short line, and exen the shortest line? Is il not its ratio to 5f 
Gould a be denominated the shortest, if H was alone f ' ** It oonld 
not; for it would then be denominated a7m«mw0rely.*' AAd -What 
is it which gives e the character of short f Is it no^ its ratioto h f • 
Ton will observe,^ too, that e is not only* a short line; but tibat It la 
1^^ a Umff line I Nor is this all ; for c is not. only a long line, but 
it is the.^fi^et^ line. These, lines are relative -lines ; and they ao<« 
quire their respectiye distinctive characters from their, respective 
nkuive bearings npon each other. Henpe, the same fine is bo'Ui 
ionfft *nd short: and, what is still inore carious, -the «amdlihe is 
both the shorter^ and the tonffer line, as is seen in 6. Now, a taken 
l(y itself, can be called neither a lon^jme, nor a '^hort line : yet a, 
taken as a ^-e^a^vell'ne, may not only become a long line, and a <A^t 
line, but the shortest, or the longest line. 

It may be well td remark again, that lines, in general, may W 
divided into relative, uid absolute, A relative line is ob« which iU 



some respeei, or other, S0 ejected bj a rdathe hetaniag irhlicli it k«0 
upon another line. An 4£«o2titr Jme is one wMoh. has no rdaiwe 
bearing to any gih&r Une> and irhich consequentlj can never be 
aifected by any relation to another line. 

The irords 'vchieh are reiative in their application, may be gradu^ 
ated; a8» iacred, beenU^l, deHghtfUl, Bnt those wlgch are c^aohUe 
in their application, cannot be gradtMttid; m perfeef; ttraiffht^ 
gujiremet jufiienalf under ^ mto^ iit^moy voodm, iUf the, aiidy nor, &o. 

I will briefly comment upon one,, or t'«v;o of these words. ' Let 
me take delightful from the first class, and v>oodenftom the sScond. 

1. DeUffh^/ul, — Of two situations, one may be more deH^tfiil 
than t^e otker r and of three,* or more, one may be the moet delight- 
ftil. Then, again, in tjie case of the two oiSy, one must be less 
4eHghtfol than the otiier; and in ^e.case of l^e three, or more, 
one niust be the least delighiful. delightful, th^n, is a rdattoe 
word. That is, it is. a word whose application with respect to 
amount m^y.be imiief the influence of a' re^tfi^e bearing which one 
thing may hold to another. . ' ' 

. 2.' Wooden.^— Oi two 'things wl^ch ar«t ^pooden, <me cannot be 
more wooden than the, other. .Wooden' is absolute in its 'sippticar 
tion. It is idle to compare two Wooden dishes to ascertain whether 
^ne is more, woodon, or- kee Wooden than the other. The word, 
vooden, is not elastic, Bo to speak, that it^can be extended, and con- 
traeted like the word deU^htful, And the reason why it is not^ is 
fou^d in the Vfo^t of any occasion on which it beoOmeer necessary 
to enlarge, and diminish the n^eaning x>f this ac^ectlTe." 

All adjectiTes which denote a >££e^ a definite amount, or quan-* 
tity^ are absolute. Hence, ohe, two, three, four, five,:^ six; per/set, 
square, straight, supreme, certcfift, sore, &e., are ^all absolute. TW 
can bv made to mean neither any more» nor any fewer than two 
iikits, - ' 1 : 

,BerfeeA signifies a $fate of excellence, which e^clntSes aU drfect^ 
^0 no other state o&nperfeef be appHsxi. P09^^«<^Vm, ^then, is a 
state, 9, condition, -whiish. Is absolute. That i^, the perfetkion of n 
thing cannot Xi^irafreaxed^ and diminished by eny rela^Te beaaring 
of iwo^erfections r ond pe^ction cannot be greater Uttai another 
perfection, any^mpre than one dish can be more wood^than^ 
another. Perfecticm id a thing whlclt' must be taken, not with 
another perfection, but alone, as ind^pimdent, as ahsolute.^ 

tovi may hold up two.colotnfe, say two reds, to see which is th« 
dee^. of the twO. l3o, also, you may held up two slacks to see 
wmch of the two'is (ho longer; But you cannot hold up twoj?«r— 
feci^ons to^efther to ascertain wl^ch of the two is i^^gteetter. Sachf 
perfection must be taken 0^0, by itself. In oth^ WordiBy-each 
perfection must W taken as a5«of»^0. -^ 

Do ^u know the full Import of absotute f This word is primArily 

from dbaoleo, to loofee,' lb release, to set /h«, to render independent, 

^ Thus, a Buile is a great distaiu^ when connected hy^ eon^arison with 

an mclL But when the mile is absolved, hosed, released, or set fre^ 
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ft^m, and mckpmdehi of, 4h^'ineh, iHe not a gfc&at distHnoe. JlThat 
is, wlien a mile is taken as so much absolute distance, (distance set 
free from all other distance,)' it is not a great distance. ' , 

One mil6 when connected by comparison with a hundreid miles, 
is a Terjr i°&Q[rt distfuice. But, when. the one mile is .aiftdlved, set 
free from th^ hundred miles, it is iDot a very short dist(aie6. 



StJBBIYISION* 

.Ad^Bdivei xnaj be snbdivicled into 

1. Ratiodictive, and 
' 2. Ne^aitu>diative, ' - 

1. The ^jective whicb expresses a relative prc^ortioO; ia 
raiiodtctwe; ia, 

JSad^ w&ne^ worst; Bigh^ higher ^ highest ' 

2. The adjectiTe which does not ezpFess a relatiye pro- 
portion is ne^oModicHve) as, 

- -> Six, per/ecty€erta%nf^, - 



GBADUATION OF ADJ^OnVES. 

The prdduathri of an adjectdveyis d gradual presefitaiion 
of the different means by which the word expresses the 
r(Uio that one quaivtit^ of the same quality^ has to another 
quantity^ afl found in different things. 



\. 



Graduation of HiOH. 

1. Primitive ratiodiction, "high, 

2. !^-derivativeratiodiction; higher, [er.'^ 
8. Xri-4erivative ratiodiotion^ highest, [esty 



m^ftARBLS. 

Wherevfer derivoMve is tiot strictly applicable, Bi, Gi Tri 

is used without it, as in the graduation oi good. 

In the following^ derivoMve should 1^ dropped after Bi, 

but retained after Trt 

18 
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EOTpJiOaT. 


rrimitim ff^f'^^Wli 


i Siratiediditm, IH^ar^vaUeeJtaiiodieiiom. 


goocT 


better best 


little 


kss ' ' least 


much 


^ more .. v most 


bad 


tporse worst 


evil 


worse worst ^ 


iU 


worse worst 


A/ew of the 


Adjectives which cwmxA hf CfraduMted, 


supreme 


chief ^ ' principal , 


direct 


perfect iJl-wise 


Oonic&I, 


certain ceaseless 


^dless 


omniscient round 


boundless 


omnipotent square 


^ uTiiVersal 


oi&nipresent perpendicular 


faithless 


'^aoeless six 


tkree 


leather . silver 


, extreme 


. from and 



AdfecHves tardy GradMciied. 

JPHmmee SaHodietbm, Bi^MvaMoe MatUOiOion. 



Hind 
Fore 

Out 

Up 

Under 

Mid, Middle 

head 
top 



hinder 
former 
Inner 

outer, or utter 

upper 



!PriderivaUv6JBaHodiciioH. 

{hindermost 
Mndmost 
/ foremost 
Ifirst 

{ innermost 
X inmost • 
r outmost . 
J utmost 

outermost . 

uttermost 

upmost 

uppermost 

undermost 
f midmost ; 
\ middlemost 

headmost ■ 

topmost 



•KT7U!S, 



1, Whett ^ word comprises but one syllable^ it is gene- 
rally gnduatecL by adding er^ and es^^ to its radi<^^^te : ■ 

1. Great, greater, .greatest. . - 

' 2. Broad^ broader, biroades^. 



.;•• 
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2. When the word comprises but two syllables^ and W'- 
imnates in y, or mute Cj it is generallj graduated by adding 
er, and e«^,'to its radical state : 

^ 1\ Handy, handier,' handie^^. 

.2. Able, abler, able*^ ' ^ ■ \'- 

These adjectives in%y receive the s^bs, more^ and ^most^ 
instead of er, and es^; as^ - 

' 1. More handy, most handj. . , 

2* More able, irvo^t able. ~ 

They may also take the subs, less^ and texat; as, 

1. Less hapdy, least handy« 

2. JieM able, ieos^ able. 

y 

BSMARKS. 

When the a^jeiitiTd Jias more than one syllable, the ratiocBo^onflr 
are generally made by the subs; as, more^ or moH, lets, or leatty 
righteous. 

Dissyllables ending in y, change y into i hetoxe er, and est ; as, 
happy, happier, happiest. 

But if a vowel precedes',^ is liot changed into i, before ei^, and 
€«f ; -as, gay, gayer, gayest. 

When the word ends with a single consonant which is pre- 
oeded by a single vowel, the eon^nant is doubled before er, and 
est; as, Hg, bigger, biggest/ 

The ratiodiotions of some acyectives arjB made by affixing most 
to the radical state '; as upper, wp^etmostp 

^ '' Graduate ihfi'woi^inf^th^ /(Mowing 





EXERCISES. 




soft 


well 


worst 


evil 


bad 


hearer 


ill 


best 


white 


farther 


less ' 


little 


many 


near 


much _ 


former 


sooner 


most 


bad 


^ good 


near 


hard 


ill 


later 


less 


much 


well 


far 


best - 


worst 


lat^ 


laflt' 


least 


most 


less 


lest 


least 


last 


least- 


soon 


nearer 


next 


long 


in 


ferthest: . 


foremost 


out 


forth 


first 


better ^ 


head 


top 
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8. 
4. 

6. 
6. 



QUESTIONS. 

1. What is ratiodiction? ^ 

2. How many ratiodictioBS belong to fkdjecfivpB, and adyerbs ? 
What is the primitiye ratiodictlon ? 
What is the M-rafiodiqtion ¥ • . 
What is the ifn-ratiodiotion ? 
When is derwative omitted ? 

7. Are all ratiodictiye aciyectiyes ^aduatedbj different f&mu 
of the same word ? 

"8. What i« a ratiodictiye word ? 

9. What 18 a ne-ratiodictiye word ? . . 

10. What is the graduation of a word? 

11. How are the words generally, gradiiat«4t which comprise 
but one syllable 7 

12. How are the words which comprise two syllables, and ter- 
minate with y, or Qiute «, generally graduated ? 



IiESSON XIX. 

'4. THE FKEPosmoK benomxnatiok; 

The preposition denomination is a small class of nncordic- 
tive brcmdh words appropriated' to the nonns, and iHronouns 
oi the uneordicHve' monos, to express wherey or what one 
thit^ is in respect to another ; as^ Joel wius in the bouse. 
[See page 90^ and 1^ author's Exsa£SXS.] ^ 



Words of ike Pr^Kmtion JDenonunation, 



aboye 


as-touching 


before 


abou^ 


^ amongst' 


behind 


across ' 


around 


below 


afiker 


•as 


beneath ~ 


against 


os-te 


Reside 


amid 


at 


^ besides 


amidst , 


athwart 


because-of 


among 


atween 


between 


as-for 


atwixt 


betwixt 





BDtOLO<ST. 




bejond 


into 


toward 


but 


of. 


towards 


by , 


off 


through 


concendng 


on 


thrqughovt 


down 


over 


under 


during 


past 


underneath 


except 


regarding 


unto 


excepting 


respecting 


. up^ 


for 


round 


. upon 


firom 


saye 


with . 


in 


to 


within 


instead-of 


iovLcbing' 


without , 
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NoTB. — ^Where any of these words dose a trone, or ttpdedaS^ flkej 
fite adverbs ; §8, He vad spoken ^/ The bboln were' called^. . 



.5. TV CONJUNOnON DENOlONAtnOK. 



^ 



TEe ofiTytMic^um.denoinmqrtion ib a small ^laag 6^ una^dio- 
tive branch. words appropriated to tordicHve svh syHabaneSy 
to express whai ihe predicates of ikentb syllabanes, are to the 
predicates of tiie ^uper^; as^ I called you; but you did not 
oome. [See page 904 



The words of the Conjunction DerwnvinatiOTi. 

and 
' ~ i although 
also 
as 

as-well-as 
again 

beside 
besides' 
being 
but 
both 
either 
except • 
excepting 
else 
^eyen 
farther 
for 

[I would recommend both teacher, and pupil to read with care 
what is said on the nrepoHtion^ and the eon^ncHon in my Exbqbsis.] 

18* 



fVirther 


neither 


furthermore 


or 


hence 


ner 


howeyer 


otherwise 


howsoeyer 


provided 


howbeit 


since' 


if 


still 


inasmuch 


BO 


lest 


than . ' ^ 


likewise 


then 


moreoyer 


tiienoe 


nay * 


therefore. 


liathless ' 


though 


not-oMy 


unless 


notwithstanding 


whereas 


no 


Whether 


now 


Yet' 
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qi]:estion8. 

1. What is 9k noun f ^ 

2. What'is ^pronounf 
8. Whai Is a verb f 

4. Whst Ib ^ prqHmHon f 

6. What is f& eoi^ftcfton f 

6. What is an adjtctmf 

7. What wordis hire fhe * t _ 

8. Why do they hare the ♦ ? , / 

9. Can yon repeat all the ^^on^iibfuf 

10. Can you vepeat allthe 0of)^im6<»ofwf 

11. Can yen repeat all the /^onotifM^ 

12. In what particnlars do the prtposUiohp 9aid ike eof^yunetion, 
agree? 

In the folloiriiig^-rBotli tae^w&rdt; both are viffns; both 
are names ; both are branch names ; both are un/xiTdlQHve, 
That is, they cannot ud in forming a a^rdtdtim. 

13. In vhatpartiisnlars da these vords differ? , . 

1. The'pr^fxmlfwn is apprq)ri«ted to an individual wotAy 
but the cor^'unction is appropriated to a s^Uaiame, a confec- 
tion of words. 

2. Thepre^sition is appropriated to uncordictive' nounSf 
and pronouns ; but the conjunction is appropriated to cardie- 
twe syllabanes.. 

8. The pr^Hmtion is employed to express whercy or whcU 
one thitig is in respect to another Odng; but the conjunction 
is employed to express what one predicate is in respect to 
«aoi^Qr predicate, ^ -" 

14. What is Apr'edie(Ue% 

rX predicate is whatever is said of a thing ; as^ Jq]ui is 
sick; Is h%-u>ell? If it rains too faM to be out^ come thou 
in; Theyav^ in the house; lam he; He Is I; lam not 

he; 1 aan ; -I am not.] 

« . ■ • 

Not^ in "/am not he,** denies the identHy which am predieates 
of me. 

In <</ am not,** not denies the existence which am predicates 
of me. 



r- 



LESSON XX. / . . 

7. THE BUBADJECnVE DENOMINATION, 

Is a Bmall class of uncardtdtve branch words, appropriated 
to adjectiVes, or to superior subadjectiyes, to denote some- 
thins which has tkhraruih dependence on what is expresseil 
by adjectiTesy or hy superior subadjectivesj as, . . 

1. It is so oold that 1 must have a firie. 
.2. There is a milk white l»«L 
B, A blood red ha£,- , ' ,. ~ . . 

Co^weafher. Void is an' a<]|jectiye. 
2bo QoIU weather. Too is a subadjectiye. * 
Much too cold weather. Much, and U>p- are subadjeottyes 
Ver^ much too cold, weather. Verj/i tnueh, too, snbac^ectiyes. 
Thu boy'9 methcf's father's son. Tkit, hoy* 9, and noOi^iy are 

6uba<jtjectiye8. 

"Si THE ADY^M DENOMINATION, 

Is a large class of uncordtcHve branch words, appropria>fed 
to verbs to express something which has. a branch (fepend* 
ence upon whatever verbs denote, whether with, or witfaomt 
restriction; as, ' ^ \_ ' - • 

1. John certainly pronouneed the words. [ Without re- 
striction,'] 

2. John certainly pronounced the wo/ds with propriety. 
[ With restricHon.l 

3. John pronounced the "words jprcperiy, ^Withoui ro'^ 
strictionjy 

4. Henry was not hurt. . [ Without restriction,'} , 

5. Henry was no/ hurt by a fall. [^With restriction,'] ' 

Here, not does not deny the general act, but the restricted one 
— ^wasnothurtiy a/ai2. 

6. James can not write with this pen. \J^^ restriciit^,'] 

7. James can no< write, f Without restriction,'} 

8. It is written, Man shall not live. {^ Without restri^ 
turn,} . 
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9. It iff Tmti£n/Man shafi not live by bread alone. [ With 
restrictum.'] ".'-.' 



9. HUZ SUBADVERB PENOMINATION, 

la a rniall class of uncordictive '^rane^ words approptiated 
to'adverbs, or to superior sttbadverbs, to de^te sometlmig 
which has a branch dependence upon what is expressed bj- 
adverbs; or «upe?w subadvprbsi ad; > 

1. Jacob wrote -his copy tery slowlj^^ and ^mte exact. 

2. This boy writes mtic^ too fast. 

3. The young lady reads exceedingly well. 



Wordi of ihe^ Adverb D^noniiiuition, 



aback 


»gog 


asunder 


aibaft 


ahead 


^astray , 


abed 


alee 


atrip 


about 


idoft. 


away 


aboafd ; 


ahnoftt ' 


awayward 


above 


ftloue 


awry 


abreast 


. along 


,' awhile 


abroad 


alongside 


aweather . 


ae^ordiiig 


' alongst 


aweigh 


Accor4ingl7 


aloof 


' aye 


■acroscf 


alow 


ay 


•drift' 


aU 


-back^ 


adown 


also 


backwards' > 


aflat . 


altogether 


barely 


afield^ 


• already . ' 


before 


afloat 


altar-wise 


below 


afoot 


amiss 


besides 


afront - 


anywhere 


by-and-by 


afor^band 


apace 


by-the-by 


aforetime 


ai^rt 


but 


afoul 


. apiece 


certes 


afresh. 


aright 


. chiefly 


aft, after 


around - 


cleac 


afterall 


as 


consequently 


afterward 


askant 


counter 


afterwairds 


' ashore 


contra^ wise 


again 


aside - \ 


^laily 


agale 


askew 


double 


aground. 


astride 


doubtless 


ago 


assuredly 


down 



downward 

downright 

eaehwhere' 

enough 

entirely 
-..ekceedingly 

excessively 

eqiu^ly 

else i 

elsewhere . 

Everywhere 

e^eng 

even • 

ever 

far 

f arthier 

farthermore 
. further 

furthernrare 
-'fiirthest 

full 

full-butt 
' fully 
-first 

forsooth 
^ fre(][uen{ly 

forth 

fourthly 

fortiiwith 

greatly 



y 
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h»ply 

hardly 

hejice 

henceforth 

henceforward 

here 

hereabout - 

hereabouts \ 

hereafter 

hereof 

Jieretofore 

herewith 

hither 

hitherto 

homeward 

homewards' 

how '-» 

howsoever 

m 

indeed 

inward , 

inward^ . 

last 

late 

later 

latest 

leeWfurd 

Uke 

likely 

likewise 

long 

mainly 

manly 

man-Uke 

merely . 

more 

most 

motherly 



mnoli 

namely 
. nathmere 
nay 
near 
nearier 
nearest 
near- • 
nearly 
needs 
neyer 
nevermore 
nigh 
no 
not 
>ow 
nowhere 
nowise 
of 
off 

eff4ian4 
on 
once 
:only 
onward 
othergates 
otherwhere 
oth^rwhiles 
otherwise 
out 

oyerthwartly 
partly 

.per adventure 
perchance 
perhaps 
possibly 
quickly 
quite 



rather 

same . 

self-evidently 

selfishly 

since - 

so (- 

somewhere 

somehow 
soon 
Sound 
still 

straightway 
surely 
tan-tiv-y 
there ■ . , 
.thereabout 
thereabouts 
^thereafter . 
tliereat 
thereby 
.tiierefor' 
therefrom 
therein 
thereof 
thereon . 
thereout '.- 
thereto 
thereunder 
thereupon 
•therewhile 
therewith 
therewithal 
thick 
thin 
thither 
thitherward . 
tiv-y 
to-<&y - 



together . . 

too - ' 

totaQy 

toward - 
; towards 

twice 

unawares 

until 

np 

well 

when 

whenc# 

whencesoeyer 

wheneyer 

Where 

whereabout '^^ 

whereaboi:^ 

whereaji 

wheireby 

wherein 

wher'einto . 
' whereof 

whereon 

whereso 

wheresoeYer 

whereto 

wheronnto 
-whereupon 

wherever ' ' 
..wherewith 

wherewithal 

while 

whileom 

whither 

whithersoever 

whole 

why 

yea, yes 
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TSS IKTEBJECVIQM DWOIONATIOK. 

The inUrjeotion denofuination is a small class of intensive 
trunk signs which rejoeiall hr<m^ words, and express, indi- 
viducMyy the meaning of an effiM'm tenteince^ in the most 
hurried and impressive manner ; aa^ 

1. O thot my grief, were thoroughly w^^^^d^ and my 
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calafiutieft Jaid tog^Uier in itie balance^ for iAke arrows of the 
Almighty are ^^H^in m^. 

This is the reply of Job to those irho charged him with sin, 
folly, and u;iipatieiiee. 

O that my grief were thoroughly wei^ed^ &c. 

That is, I most h^artUy wish that my grief 'was thoroughly 
weighed, &o. ^ 

Here, O is synonyiiioiis with the sentence, /mo<t hearHiy wish. 

' ' •« ■ 

The words 6/ the Interfection Denqmmaiion. 



ah 


ha 


holla 


pish 


«ha 


ha ha ha 


hurrah 


poh 


alaok , 


ha hah 


huzza- 


^ ^shaw 


alas 


hail* 


hush* 


pugh . 


allhaa 


hark* 


. io 


see* 


ayaunt 


. heigh 


lo' 


- soho 


beg^a. , 


.. hQighho 


look* 


strange* 


behold* 


' bey ^ 


>mum 


tush* 


eh ' ' 


heyday 





welcome* 


fie 


hist 


off* 


"weUaday. 


toh 


ho 


oh 


■ what* . 



J 



These which haye t^e.*, are not always intetyeetiotu. . 

[In my Exsqbsis, I haye several pages of rtfiefstitm upoQ this 
dass of words.] 



LESS6N XXI.- 

PROVING RULES. 



Rule L 

The wtbcofdustive 5mndi uroid which exa Be appropiiated 
to the XAonO; ihe^ are there, is & conjuiiciwn, 

, . Jthey are there. 

1. But they are there.' . 

2. And they are there^ ' . - 
8. Jl^ they ^e there. - ■' ^ . 
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r 

In the applieation of this Bule, tke ptipil i^TiId giva close atten* 
tioa to the difibxence between- mere wund, and seme. Thete are 
snanj uncortHctiiie branch words w^ick can be placed before tHe pre- 
ceding mono, that are not eor^nctione. There is a difference 
Ibetween appr<^rlating a word to tbis^ mono, and apprc^tiating a 
word to some one word of this mono, or to a word of some euper 
mono which may be implied, o^ sngg^ted, by 4;he uneordietive word 
^at may be introduced. 

For instance, when may be placed before *' theif^re thefe"^ — ^bnt, 
ilien, when is not a eo^function, 

1. F]ft«» "they are ihere." 

" When" la not appropri^ated to the mono, " thejf are there," How, 
then, can when be a eor^netion by this Bnler , 

" When" is dot only not appropriated to thhr mono, but it is not 
appropriated to tkuypart, to any word^of this mono. 

,** When" snggests a wp^ mono, and U appropriated to some 
Yerb in the eugguied snper mono: 

When they are there. 

Well, what wlU happen when they are there ? It may be. om 
thing, and it may be another. 

If we say, it will ram\ -when is appropriated to the verb rawy 
M,rit wiU ram tvA^] (they are there.) 

(See EzMssia, page 1S8.) < .^ 



2. Surely " they are there.*' 



^ 



^^StireY* is. ^ot appropriated to the mono, but to are, a mere^ 
jMO^ of the mono. ■ \ -■ / 

Rule n. 

An wR£ordicHv€ branch woid wMch can* be appropriatjed 
U) thefMj IB » jprepagUion. 

y them. ^ 

1. Of them. ' / 

2. Under tiiem., * 
8. Far them. 



Rule in. 
An uficordict^ve branch void whidi oan be appropriated 
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r 

to "highy 9trongy lHacky redder, man'sf ox men's, is a subad- 
jectite. 

high. ^ 
strong, ^ 
black, 

/maoi's. 
men's. 

Application of th^ Bul£ to^^^ V^f ^^} much, tkU, 9xA 

ihese^ 

1. Toohi^. 

2. I^»y gtr9iig. 
3/^ba^black. 

4. Jiituch redder. -^ 

5. This man's: - - 

6. these mev^s. 

■ ' . f • ■. . - - ' , . • 

EutB IV. 

The uncordiciive branch word whieh can be appxopnated 
to was, flyi, Jook^ UvCyj^T spoken,^ is an adrarb. 

. , live , ; ' -- 

, fly , 

, look ) 
; spoken , 

Application of tbe Bule to well, up, down, ^rply, "here, 
to, of, foTy^ih, fait, and dowly. 

1. There was. 

i, JAyb weU* ? 

,. 3. Fly tip, down. . '" , 

4. Look«^rp^. 

5. Look here, 

6. Spoken tOj offbit, vdtJi* - 

7. Was not 

i^Vfyfdst, shwfy. ' 
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CAUTION to TBUB PUPH., 

« 

Do not attempt to appropriate a noiui; oj a pfonoan to 
any of the verbs mentioned in this Rule. You are cautioned 
against this, because even teachers^ from too slight attenti<m 
to the Rule, not unfrequently attempt to prove the pronoonSi 
J^ ihe^j and it, by saying, / live; Thejf fly^ &c. 

These do not apprehend the Rule aright. Their practice 
indicates that thQ Rule is mere sound. . The Rule,'howeYer| 
is replete with precision, and ctirection. For it (^ys, almost 
exprady, that the word to be proved, is a branch word ; 
and it clearly affirms that the word to be proved, must be 
appxmriated to loot, jjlfy, Uyfi, or q>oken. lis not i^profxll- 
ated to live, but live is apprc^ffiated to Z 



jRuLB y. 

An tmeardictive hrwich word which can be appropriated 
to thiiigy to thingsy or to. Adams, without any regard to the 
distuu&op of cordictive, or unoardicthve nanni^ is an ocjfeo- 
tive» . 

, thing* 
things. 
, Adams. 

, ' • • • • 

Application of the Rule to high^ strong^ IkuJc^ redder, &e. 

li High thing. 
2i Sfron^ thing. 

3. Black thing. 

4. Redder things. 
6. MoftCs things. 
6» «/an« Adams* 
7; Mep^z things. ' 

8. Strange things. , ' 

9. Running things. 
10. Flying things. 

r 11. Skarp thing. 

l± Mv. Adams. ' ' 

1» 



aiB ChA&siouyQt: 

13. Silk t^iims. 

14. Leather wings. 

15. Oold things. 

16. John Adams. 

17. J&. Adams.*^ 

18. An Adams. 



LESSON xxn. 

SECOND 8PE0IMSN 07 PBOVINO. 

f^f herej Hmrey hui^ if, Aa^y unUUf vohmy where^ in, up, 
indeed, among, at, neoTj high, surdy, Jome, Ifiis, Mr., an, 
his, as, /or, 

1. Too high — fob, a subadjeetiye. Ride H. 

2. hocik here — here, an adverb. JRtde 4. 

' 3. Look there — there, an adverb. Rule 4. 

* 4. But Aey are there — btU, a conjunction. Ride 1. 

5. If they are there — i/, & conjunction. Rule 1. 

6. Than they are there---^an, a conjunction. Rtde 1. 

[I am no more there} '(than they are there.) 

7. iMeu they are ^ere^^-^^idefs^ a conjunction. , Rule 1. 

8. ¥lfwhenr^-^hen, an adverb. Rtde 4. 
9< IxK^ in-^n, an adverb. jSt«Ze 4. 

0. Look where^'-iDhere, an adverb. i^wZe 4« 

1. Fly «p— «p, an adverb. Rule 4. 

2. Was indeed^ndeed, an adverb. i?«2B 4. 

3. Among them — amon^^a preposition. Rule 2. 

4. ^< them — at, a preposition. jRi»20 2« 

5. Fhr wear — near, an adverb. .fiteJe 4. 

6. JVear things — near, an adieodve. Rule 5« 

7. Ry A^A — Atjufe, an adverL RtUe 4. 

8. J5i^A things — high, an adjective. Ruie 4. 

9. Swrdy was — ffurdy, an adverb. . J^uZe 4. 

20. t/ane Adams — Jane^ an. adjective. jRttfe ^r 

21. J^ Adams — Miss, asi adjective. Rule 5. 

22. Miss Man's hat — .Afi^M, a subadjeotive/ Rule B, 

23. M'. Adams — Mr., an adjective. Ruk 5. 
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24. 16-. Man's hat — M',, a subadjectiye. RvleZ, 

25. An Adams— a^^ an adjeotive. Rvle 5. 

26. An Adams' hat — an, a subadjective. * Ride 8, 

27. Hu things — his, an adjective. Rvle 6. 

28: .£^ man's hat — ^^m, a aobadjeclive. Ruled, - 
29. ^s they are there--a«, a conjnnctiQiL Ride I. 
^'^. Fly oa — CM, an adverb. Rule A. 

[Fly Of] (he approaches.) 

That is, fly when, he approach^ 
1. As high — OS, a subadjectiye. Rule B> 
. (^high.) 
32* /br they are there— i/br, a conjuiiction. J?w& 1. 

iJBeicause they are there.) 
33. For them--^/br, a preposition* iSi^Ze 2L.' 
84 Spoken ^/bri-^<w, an adverb. _ ifwfeA 

, they are there^ 

HULE IL 

^ them. 

Rt}i<e EEL 
, strong- 



*? 
> 
9 

f 



r 



redder, 
man's, 
men's. 

Rule IV, 

w*s 
live 
look 

fly 

spoken 
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Bulb V. 



thing. 

things. 

Adams. 



DIEECTIONS, 

, * 4 

1. . When the bnuush word has different denomtnnfianal 
characters^ the pupif should be required to portray each in 
proof, - ' 

2. The mono,."<^ are ikete^ may he considered a 
irone, or a cordiclive clad, as occasion may require. When 
the pupil cannot appropriate the conjunction to this mono 
without supplying a super mono, he may form a trone 
which will enable, him to app^priate the conjunction to the 
mono, lh>e^ are there. For instance — than Efeems to require 
a trone to give it a clear conjunction character : 

than they are there. 
[I am no more l^ere] (than they are there.) 

The tense may also be changed to make the conjunction 
fit this cordicHve clad--4hey were there. ^ 



EX£BCISEa> 

Under the preening Rides. 

Correctly, softly, prudently, well, accordingly, badly, and^ 

though, although, nearer, verily, sure, indeed, positively, no, 

not, nay, never, white, farther, many, near, why, rather, 

sooner, chief, especially, so, as, equally, thus, like, othbrwise, 

else, differently, unlik^ most, nearly, partially, partly, 

scarcely, hardly, sparingly, scantily, less, much, bountifully, 

^ liberally, best, worse, least, most, or, last, nearer, or, next, 

A farthest, foremost, nor, first, better, worse, perfect, evil, or, 

, ill, best, less, little, much, therefore^ and, yet, former, bad, 

l^ood, as, ill^ side-wise^ how^ pertainly, truly^ undoubtedly, 



. y 



yes, and, so, later, as, well, far, for, although, late^ at, all, 
niamelj, uniyersally, togethctr, generally, conjauctiyely, off, 
separately, apart, asunder, singly, alone, apiece, again, 
though, for, yet, hereafter, idready, hitherto, last, that, but, 
although, then, either, since, also, or, whereas, botli, than, 
wherefore, besides, Unless, beside, at, nevertheless, lest,, 
around, notwithstanding, but, into, of, after, but, moreover^ 
least, because, amongst, howbeit, across, not, only, nay,, 
likewise, inasmuch, nathless, if, anions, soon, primarily, 
previousfy, at, onoe, by, and, whw^by, m, ill, its, toward^ 
red, against, fotr, behind, during, neither, its, her, our, my, 
lad^s, man's, near, soon, hofBj dieir, youi*, ted, yeUow, 
"white^ much, ^hort, new, old, black, blue, upper, low^r, 
mine, yours, girlsV boy's, tree's, trees', bitter, little, late,, 
far, many, better, worse, less, more, least, &rther, father's^ 
fathers', uncle's, aunts', aunt's, next, worsts best, fore, 
former, latter, foremost, first, book's:, books', unto, sUy 
undemeath, atwizt, long, athwart, not, neyer; in, but, or, of^ 
over, here, there, were, away, whereon, wherein, in, at, <m, 
thither, whither, hitherward-, whitherward, hence, thence, 
gift, thence, y^, otherwise, whether, or, even, wherever, cmi^ 
fertli, forthwith, ci, to, ahead, behind, too, now, when, ti^en, 
whenever, after, as, afore, never, ever, aforetime, about, 
straight, immediately, wherewitl^, thereby,, great,, fieoondly, 
thirdly, again, once, twice, perhaps, peradventure,* likely^ 
possibly, correctly) sd%ly, prudently, well, accordingly, badly, 
and, though, above, and, although, near», verily, tnirely, 
indeed, positively, no, not, any, never, not, further, many, 
near, why, rather, socmer, chiefly, especially, so, as, equaOy,, 
thtte, like, otherwise, else, differently, unlike, most, iiearly, 
partudly, partly, scarcely, hardly, sp&ringly, scantily, less, 
much, bouAtifuily, libenJly, best^ worsti least, -most^ least, 
or, lasty nearest,, or, next, &rthest, foremost^ xnr, first, better, 
worse, perfect^ evil, or, ill, best, lesa, little, mu6h, therefore, 
and, yet, f<»iner, bayd, good, as, ill,~sidewise, how, certainly, 
truty, undoubtedly, yes, and, so, later, as, as-well-as, wef^ 
far, for, although, late, at, all, namely, univenially, together, 
genierally, oonjunetively, off, separately, apart, asunder, singly, 
akme, apiece, therefcwe. 

' 19* * ■ 
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LESSON XXnL 
SUBDIYIBION or YERBB. 

YlSBS 9xe subdiTided upon the basis of t£e nuntler of 
eordtcHve, and micar^tctive nonn/s, and pronouns with which 
they haye a sense ccmTiecHon^ into 

1. MonOj 2,Jhu), ZJUnij and 4.jim&». 
{Mmio9f one; Dw>9 two. (Tia^ one; ^m^ two.] 

1. MOKO YEBBS. 

A memo verb is one which has a sense rehiHon with one 
eardidive nojm, or with one cordidtvefronotai only ; as, 

1. Snow/aZ&. ^ 

2. John wa3Jc$, 

3. Nathaniel mmt ie punished, 

4. He laugki, ^ 

5. She 9mile$, 

. * 

2. DUO YBEKBS. 

A dvo verb is one which has a sense relation witli one 
tcftdicHve^ and with one ^nGordictive noun, or pronoun only ; 
as, • . 

1. Jane enjoys good health. 

2. Sarah rettiMes him. 

S. Joseph has a new book. . 

E, UNI VEBBS. 

A uwi T«rb ift one whioh has a -senue relation with one 
vsMordicHve noun, or pronoun only; as, I saw the birds 
fy ; James desired me to return. [i%, return,'} 

4. AMBI VERBS. 

An avnbi verb is <me which has a sense relation with two 
uncordtctive nouns, or pronouns only; as, John wished me 
to terUe the letters. [ Write,'] 

' Nora.— The nut, and the ambi verbs are foTtnd in the deminumo 
o«ly. 



OBfiUGBTATIONS. 

1. Yerbs wMeii are alwtys incq^twCf Bie tlmyn mono, 
[Page 137.] 

2. Everj mcepttvef ae well as eYerj medial yerb^ la monQ; 
as, John must have written. 

■ 3. TKe yinoZ verb^ and the «o^ Terb are the gsXj ones- 
which can be dvo. 

4. If the mono has but one nonn, or prononni all the 
verbs are memo; as, James wiU have been puntehed. 

5. If the iuonohas ttoo nouns, two pronouns, or one n<)nn, 
and one pronoun, the final, or the m^ verb which may be 
in it, is duo; as, Cato must have killed himself; Mosea 
served JeiliTO ; They ^Mr< us. 

6. There may be,a demim/mo which ha^ neith^ anoun, 
nor a pronoun; as. The' horse was inclined (to nm,) 

7. If there is neither a noun, nor a pronotm in the demi- 
monoy and the verb in the demimono has a 8en$e relation with 
the eordidioe noun, or prcHioun of the ne-4eindmoDOf it is a 
m<mo verb; as, [The Jiorse was incEnedj (to run,) 

8. If the verb in the demimono has a s^^se relation with 
the cordictive noun, or prcmoun of the ne-demimono, and 
with the uncordictive noun, or pronoun of the demimono, ii 
is a dtio verb; as, [I am] (to^torite a letter,) 

9. Na demimono can have mixe than one noun; nor can 
any demimono have more than one pronoun. 

10. Ko demimono can have more than three verbs. [To 
have been punished.'] 

11. The word, have, as an imeptive verb in the demimono, 
has no sense^ relation with any noun, or pronown; as, They 
were to have written letters. 

12. Have, as an inceptive verb in the Tie-demunono, has a 
sense relation with the cordictive noun, or pronoun; as, 
They have writtentheir copies. 

13. Where have is a Tnedial verb, and is used to fix the 
fM7i6 of the mono, it has no sense relation wjth any womw, or 
pronotm; as, John will have learned his lesson by ou% 
©'clock. 
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BEFIXCT^QKff. 

.Why not VM irmuUwe and inirantiHve, inquires an old scliool 
grammarian? 

Beeame lh«M irofrds sre not i^)pltoiUe. Th«M words art 'employed in the old 
gnmman: but fhey do not answec the pnrpoee Ibr wbidii iixvy are there used 
Better than any other two words would. In sabdiTiding the great %0r& family, 
the oanse oC truth, and the good of both tettdier and puptt wonkt be subeerred as 
well by the use of rocXc^ and river, as hy the use of transitive and intrangUive. True^ 
rockj end river mean nothing which pertains to verbg. But do transitive and intran' 
tUive mean any tbing wUdi belongs to Terbs<f The child is taught to call ressm- 
lUt a transitive rerb. But why not teaoh the child to denomioate resembieg a river 
terbl True, there Is nothing about resemUes which is like a river. .Nor is there 
any thing about this rerb which is like the iarue meaning of trasuit&ie. The old 
grhmmun tell us that a transitive Terb expresses an action Which passes from its 
agent, sDd tenninates on-an object. But, as ruembles does not express any actJoii 
at all, haw can it be a tnmtitive rerb.? In the following tautancf^ ttrikes is called 
an iftAnmsMve Terb: 

John ttrikes on the grotind. ^ 

Does not this Terb express an wstioa which passes Aom John* and terminates on 
thegroundf ' • • • 

Jb the ftUowinib ttrOeaU a tmntOive Terb jt ^ 

James ttrihea the ground. 

,NoWf does'iMOt tha cetton of John, as well a» that of JaSMi^ terminate vfoA ^ 
ffroundf 
The IbHowing merits attention quite as much as either of the preoedlng: 

The gronnd was^ 'strttck by* John, 

Althoufith vc are told In the old grammars, that a transitive Terb is one which 
expresses an actton that passes frma an agen^ and terminates <m an olgee^ yet 
strudt is not eaUed a transitive Terbl . 

Mr. John 8. Hart, who represents himself as **Pnncipdl qf the IWladdj^na 
asgk SkAiMtt and Member of the American PkOosqpkioaL Society**' has oonpOed an 
'English grammar. Under page 6S^ he says : 

<' A iranHtwe verb is one vhich requires an oTaje^tiTe case after 
it; a^, James writet a letter/' 

If this sent^ca has any bearing upon the sutiject under eonsideration, it lias 
something which / am unable to understand. Mr. Hart says, that a transitive 
Terb is one whidi retjfaiies an obJectiTe case, after it In the IbUowiny suitenee^ 
ku is transitiTe— yet no objective case can be placed ^fler it : 

WTiom.^djoMuef 

Here, whom, the obdective ease, is actually put b^fttre did, the anxiliary Terb I . 
To oonstruot this sentence according to Mr. Hart, it would read as follows : 

( Did you see whom f 

There is an ol^eeticm to Mr. Hart's definition of a transitiTe T^rb) that springs out 
of the difl&euHy with which the child meets in deciding vihat the oiijecUve case is. 
Jfr. Hart infbrms the pupil thaC '^JL transitive TerVis one which requires an ob* 
JecttTO case «(/%er >t." But the pupil turns to Mr. Hart with this problem : 

. " What is the objective cctse ?" 

Oan the learned JUkrray mender solve the ehOd^s problem 7 No 1 Under page 
47, Mr. Hart informs the child, tJiat the nominative and objective cases are txUke. 



,\ 



» 
•< 1^7y The nominatiTe aiMl Al^«ctiTe are eMe.** Page 47. 

Under page 45^ Mr. Hart defliMB fbese 'two mums: 

1. ** The nomtna^ve case is- tiiat in which something is asserted 
of the noun." 

2. " The objective case is that in which the noun is t^e object 
of SQme verb or preposition." 

Under page 40^ Mr. Hart resumes tlie suloect of the oases; and herd he saji 
that 

*< It is of the greatest importanu that the pupil should learn 9m- 
early as possible to distinguish between the nominative and objee^ 
tive cases. The possessiye may be recognised at once by its form.-' 
But to distinguish readily the other two, i« one of the {^eatest 
stwnbUnff bloekt to beffinnere !" ' i 

Tet this compHer attempts to define a iniinntsoei Tierb. npon the dttHndhe &ei 
^at it requires the ol^tiye case o/ter it t 

But trom what ii the ehild to derive Us knowledge' of the i&ree eases f Mr. 
Hart has fnmislied him with the Jbllowing propositions which are 4eT<rid ci aU 
mecmjufff all Metue, and of all grammatir4^1 i?rqpne^.v 

1." The nommatm case is that in which something is asserted* 
of the noun." 

2. **T]nposiemve ease is that in which something belongs to 
the jioun." -. . 

3. ** The objective ease is thfkt in which the noun is the object of 
somO'terb, or preposition." 

The idlowing is Mr. Hart's definition of an iiUraiMiiive, verb : 
'< An intranntive verb is one which does not require an objectiYe 
-case after it \ . as, John sleeps,** 

.One wtmld presume ftom the faet thai Mr. Hart is "member <3f ihe i^nerieai 
PMoetipkieal Sodety,^ that he woald not attempt to define a thing by stating what 
it does not do! It seems to me, thov^ X ftm not "member of** any FTtOotophieai- 
Boeiety, that in defining an inlixinsUwe Terb, it would not be at ail inconsisteAt 
. with pkOoeaphp, to say what it requires. But strange as it ma:f appear to philoso- 
pllera bi genemlf here is a gfammarian who is not only "JFVtMCtpol of tb» PhSadfil' 
pkiaHiffh StUMoL," but *^MeM)er of the American FMUnopJueal Bodety," who 
attempts to define an intransitive Terb by specifying, not what it lUtee tequiie^ bat 
what it does tut xequlrel ' ■ 

'< An intransitiue Terb is one which does not require an ofy'eetioe 
case after itl" 

If we wirii to define a hattw do we tdl what he does not make^ or what 
be docs Bakaf Mr. Hart's way of denning a hatter seems to be this: 

. A hatiw is one who does not make boots t 
9tom this, Mr. Hart seems to ffliidude that it tollows that every persoa who dose - 
iMCmake&SMi^iaahatterl - 

Almost eveqr person woold iiutimiiodijf define a hatter as ibilowf: 

A hatter is one who makes hats. 

And sorely there iM na grammarUm who Is "sismfter at** ^ pkOoeophledl sodety, 
that would not define any thii^^ whatever upon-the same t^ratative principles tm 
which the mere Aild w<mld define a liatter I 

Bat, if an <NA>uncfitexerb Is one tfhkdi does not requine SB 4iife(!Uve srin, why Sa 
•ot every jMusiee verb tti£nNMi<aw/ 
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' 1. Th« world W49 treated My God. 
2. The oUld ha* been taught, 
8. Tlie letter had leen written, 

IMtliar wot ereatedi Jiaa beeit taught, nor had been wrUtmt reqnirflT an eigeel im 
jtut; itlll Mr. Sart hiwue^f callfl^tlMse Terbt not iiiA'aMtUvey JtmtjNUfnw/ 

When L. Mturay constructed his English grammA^r the basis on which r^hs 
were subdiyided, was Uie trofuitive character of the action denoted hy the Tcrb. 
And eiren noiw^. among old school grammarians in general)^ this ehcaucter et tlte 
action expressed br the verb, is the basis of the subdiyision of ferbs into trantitiv^ 
and intramtitive. Bat this character of the action is now considered bj many ai 
Ite wottn^Jlgmenl of the mind. Among these maj be reckenea Mr. Bart who has 
niJected this itc^wM for that on irhich he has attempted to snbdiride veriM into 
tranntive and inirantUive. Hr. Hart not only saw that every passiTe verb w>ich 
ezpreases action, signifies a trcmtfUvi action ; and, that hence eV^ry such verb is as 
mueh Intuitive as any verbs which are actually called irantitioe, but he law 
•Iso that thoQsands of verbis which are, denominated tnaattite, express no adien 
whatoTer. Vior instance : — 

1. John «yoy« good health. ' 

2. Stephen nemblee his mother. 
'8. James hoe a new book. 

4. The timbei^ iMtii^ strength and solidity. 

Bi^oyt, remiAla, hcuy and loantt are trantUive. Tet not one et fh^ ftrar Tabs 
sigDifles an action of any description. 

Mr. Hart has not been willing to call these verbs traBsKi^e npon the difgmetd 
principle ; hende he den<Hninates them trangiUvt upen a newi^ment principle.. 

Now, tQ arrest the progress otficUon in the subdivision of verbs, I have taken 
gnat pains to plaee this subdivision npon a reaUt^ which even the mere chfld can 
readily understand. And to express Uie distinctive diaraMer wUelL verba derive 
from this reality on which they are subdivided, I employ, , 

Mono^ DuOf Unif and AmbC 

The several ranarks in this Lesson, which Ml unde^the general head of OBflot- 
V4noiiB^ and which are numbered 1,2,3,4,6,6^ 7, 8, 0,-10, Ac, axe Ikcts In the 
taienoe of Wngjish grammar, of which eveir old sehool grammarian Is perfoetly 
ignorant, BmA Mr. Murray known these mcts when he eom^led his grammar, 
be never would have subdivided verbH into active^ jMUS^Mrand neuter. And had 
his jnrfended eimpUAen known these facts^ they would not have ■nbdivided Terfas 
inU} tranntive mod intraneitive. 

The old subdivision of verbs, ntaneroM as it is, does not Inake any dilSBorenoe 
between a neuter visrb which has a eense relation with the nomi$tatii9e case^ and 
one which has a sense relaticm with an o^M^w case :— 

1. He run, 

2. James told me to run. 

In both, run Is a neuter verb. But, in the first, this neuter verb is connected 
wtth he, the nominative : in the second, however, this neuter verb Is eonneeted 
with me, the ol^jectiva easel To- supply this defieien<7 in the old gramman^ I use 
urU, and ambi, 

I would r«fer tiie leader to the discussion of tlils snl^teet In the Appval. Should 
an old sehool grammarian, after readliig what Is hun, and what Is there saSi, 
upon the use of traneitive, and iTUrantiUve, decide in favour of these wovds^ I should 
exelaim» 

« Let Ephraim alone— A« is Joined to hie idoU: 



» 



QUBSnolfS. 

1. upon- what pnn^ple are Terfos sabdirided into umho, dem, 
»»ty andamitf 
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2. Whatidarerb! 

8. What is a mono verb ? ' 

4. What is a duo T«rb ? 

5. What is a uni verb ? . ^ 

6. What is an amhi rerb ? 

7. Is the uni verb ooniined to the demimono f 

8. Is the anibi yerb eyer found in the ne-demimon^ ? 

9. What are verbs which are always meqfiwe f 

10. What is every vneq>tive verb? 

11. What is every medial verb ? ^ 

12. What verbs are theonly ones which can be duqf . 
.18. What is a j£naf verb ? 

14. What is a «o2o.verb ? ^ , 

15. If the mono has two nouns, or what is equal to two nonsSy 
what is the /naZ or the 9oU> verb ? 

16. How many verbs can a demimon/ci contain? 

17. What is said of have as a medial verb ? 

18. What IS said of have as an ineqfHve verb in the demimono f 

19. Can there be more nonns than one in the demimono t [No.] 

20. Does the demimono ever contain a tordtttive noon. [Never. J 

21. What verbis A in the following sentoicef — 

John made the bird to >^. 

22. Why ia>^ a vm verb ? 

28. What is^y in the following sentence ? — 

The bird -attempted to ;fy. 

[Here fy has a eente relation with bird only ; and, as hitd itf 
here a eordidtwe noun, Jfy is a mono verb.] 
24. Does a mono verb ever fUl into the demimono f [Yes.] 
25« Does a duo verb ever faU into the demimono f 

[In the foUo'^g sentence, the dtio verb is in the demimono :-^ 

James is to torite the letter. 

[Here, write id connected with Jamee^ the eordicHDe noiin^ 
and with letter, the uneordietive.'] 

26. Does the uni verb ever fall into me ne-demimanof [No.! 

27. Does the anUn verb ever fidl into the n&'demimonof^ [No. J 

28. What is a demimono f [Book I. page 33.] 

29. What ifi a n^demimono i [Book L page 83.] 

80. What is itae first word in a demimono ? [Book I. page 84.} 

81. Where unto cannot be substituted for to, what is the asseni" 
Uage of words, which begins with to t [Book I. page 84.] 

82« Against what is to used 7 [BgoK I. page 88.1 
88.. What verb is laugh in the following sentence f-* 

John was heard to lauffh heartify. 

84. Where Is to employed to prevent a command, or a petition f 
[Book I. page 88.] 
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SPECIMEN. 



1. Esau sold liiB birth right to japcuie pottage. 

£8{u$ is a eordictiv€ noun. ' . 

sold is a nolo duo verb. 

his is a tuffiz adjeetite, from he. 

hirth is an appUaUkm a4id<JtiYe. '^ ■ ^ 

right is. an uncordietive noun. ' 

to : is' an adverb. [See page 216.] 

procure is a solo duo verb) liaying a sense relation irith JEsom^^ 

^ KoApoUftge. 

pottage te animcord^vdnons. 

2. Moses did smite the ro^. 

JtbMt is a eordicHve nonn. 

diid is an ^mxpHve mono Terb» 

«mi^e is q, jSfi^ <foa verb. 

the is an adjectiYe. 

rocA is an uncordietive noun. 



- £X£aOI8BS. 

1. iNjtiphar did persecute Jodeph: 

2. Israel worshipped the golden calfl 

3. Moses destroyed the calf. . 

4. WeoBttr was eonseerat)ed« 

5. Jericho , did fidl. 

6. /the Israelites crossed iiie Jordan. 
t. The Jordan was crossed. 

8. Moses derved Jethfo. 

9. JaeoVi^ remains were tnbosported. 

10. Moses did send spies. ' 

11. Joshua stopped the sun. 

12. The moon was stopped too, 

13. Egkn did oppress Israel. 

14. The ark had been 'taken dwa^, 
16. Jabin did^ppress Israel. 

16. The Levites exterminated the Benjamites. 

17. Qideon routed the Mic^anites. 

18. "Ruth must have followed Naomi. 

19. Gideon was chosen to rescue Israel. 



20. CSc^t) ^ banished. 
21.* Sylla did pTtmder Athens. , V 
22. Jacob fled to escape. Esau. 
^. l^rates^iras dooined to die. 

24. Borne was to be destaroyed. 

25. Sodom was to be destroyed. 

26. .God. intended to desttoy Gomonah. 

27. Who nw Memnoir invent letters ? 

28. Did ^u see S^nulon kill Philistines? 

29. Borne bade Ooiiolaniis to leaye Borne. 

30. Athens commanded Aristides to leave Athens. - 

31. Cyrus intended to take Babylon. 
32; iUezaader captured Tyreu 

33. £n()ch was translated to prevent his death. , 
B4. Noah j^repaied to meet the flood. 



L£6SaN XXIV. 
MUTOLOGT. 



MuTOLOGT is the eighth part of Ettmologt, and xe- 
spects the vcaicUian of woids from one /orm to another^ the 
iranslcttkm, et words from one doss to another^ and the 
change of words from one sense to another by means of dif- 
fmnt&nns. 



HOW IfORDS ABE BENDEBBD |Vtltn?tt. 

1. Words are retidered nonns by ihdr natwre-j aS; Moses^ 
rocky rod, 

2. Words are >iMid6rdd nkmns by tlicir application; as, 
AU that relates to man^ is matter of progression. \AU,*'] 

3». Wordsore tenderMl nottns by ^Mx aeoent; as reb'^j 
con'^met. 

4. Woids Jiie rendered oonns by some new Icim } tB, 
dote^ dot6^/'free; freedleiM; good> goodness. 

• J0 to Mtikraay-aa tRffBcMM. 
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aso 



MtnoUMT. 



Verbs rendered Nqwm, 

1. Many verbs axe rendexed nouns by the. following 
noun maker*: 



NaimwuiBtn, 


' 




TSfftf* iVbUMfc 


ajBfe . , . ' dftte dotaff9 


anee 


,' , 




rq;>ent Tep9D%anee 


tmcy 






occupy oocapoiuy 


enee 






depend dependenM 


mieff 






depend dependenc^y 


mU 




, ■ , 


defend defendant 


eni 






premde. presiden/ ~ 


mmi 




, -^ 


manftge maanAgommU 


ur$ 






expose expoBure 


. oHqn 


1 ■ 4 




simplify simpliftoo^iofi 


ion 




, • , 


depress depresston 


iiion 






ftdd addition 


tion 




. - 


admit admissum 


Hon 






produce produe^ 


er 






make mak^ 


or 






.create • creator 


ee . 






defend defence 


— 






expend exp^M 


tkip 






court courtsAqt * 


ing 




« 


begin beginnrn;^ 


red 






hate - hairpd. 


iure 






mix mit^ure 


th 


, 




grow grow^ 


Ui' ' . - , . copy oopywt 

• * * 


2. Some verbs are rendered noons by accent merely ; i 


'VeH)t. Jfmma. 


eoorfic^ " eon^net 


pre-seni^ prcis^enl 


rc-be 


V 




reVd 



Aa^edivei rendered Ncwu, 

^ Many adjectives mse rendered noons by the foBowins 
noun makers. 

Jibuti Moftvi* 

don • • « 

&oo<^ ... 



Aijftdiwti 


• AbMU." 


free 


freedSiMfi 


falM 


faleeAood 


good 


goodKeM 



HUTOliOOT. . 


< 


Nbmmakm. 


•^Bp^^^WWy^W^ • 


iVNW'. 


-% ^ . 


real . 


reals^ . 


^ . . . 


real 


reaby 


4h^ 


hard 


hardxA^ 


ee . . , 


fragrant 


fragrah«« 


€y ... 


diient 


flueney- 


.< ... 


MgK 


height 


A . . 


9treng 


streng^ 


ard 


drunk 


dmnikar-d 


iit . . 


uniy^rsal 


xnmersnXitt 
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TAc sense o/Ifauns, modified hy different forms. 

ade 

ag* , 
tUe 
dom 
head 
hood 
. rich 
9hip 
Vfkk 
ion 

y 

Ur 

erel 

hin 

let 

Ung 

och 

tit 

holt 

fore^ 

nan 

9tate$ 

trade$' 

The papil may acquire the impiort of eyery prefix, and affix 
wkitk modify the tefue of word* by aeoertaiiimg the meaning 
of the words without these modifiers, and^ the meaning of the 
words with the modifiers. Lemony lemonade. . . 



StO/IKfi6$-ltf 


'Jttuttratfm. 


lemon 


' lemonade 


parent 


. parental 


tetrareh 


tetrarchate 


king 


kingdom 


Cbd 


GodAead 


priest 


priesthood 


bishop 


bishopr^A; 


friend 


friend«At)9 


baU 


bailiu^ic^ * 


music 


musician 


cutler 


cutlery 


smith 


■smith^ < 


jewel 


jewels 


ooek 


cocktfrdi 


lamb ' 


lamb^ 


river ^ 


rviVilet 


duok 


duckZt;^ 


hill . 


hillocA; 


machine • 


mBichin»^ 


day * 


, holidskj 


runner 


/orerunner 


slaughter 


manslaught 


man - 


atategm&n 


man 


■ fradennan . 



RUMA&KSi 



The foaiowi^ nown modifiers are generally inoerporated wltK 
nouns — some, howeyer, may be afi&xed to a^jeotiyes. But whether 



2t2 BCtTPOliOOT; 

affizfld to •4<M^^M, or U^ bobms, thoj are employed- to Mmge 
the sppUc«|ioBrof the word ffm the thing which pertains to^the 
person, to th« person himself: ard, ee, er^ tan, itty'^r, man, 

Bsil, bailee. 

Teach, teacher. 

Physic, phjsictan. 

Botanj, botanii^. . • 

Act, actor; Create, creator. 

Trade, tradeSTnan. 

The following noon modifiers are incorporaied with nouns to 
throw then from the. person, to something which pertains to hiia.: 
age^ ate, (Km, dom, hood, rick, ry, tkip, wick, y. 

Patron, patronage. 

Tetrarch, teljra^cha^^. 

Merchant, merehanc^u^. 

'King, kingd^om. ' « 

Priest, priest^ooc?. 

.Bishop, bishopriciSr, 

Smith, smith^^y. 
. Skve, slayefy. ^ 

. Steward, stewardsA^. 

Bailiff, bailii/jic^. 

Cutler, cutlery, 
-. Grocer, groe&/y. - , 



<iXJESTIONS. 

1. What is mutology« [Muto, to change.] 

2. In how miany ways are words rendered nouns? 

8. Are words oyer rendered nouns by certain forms ? 

4. ' Can you give three words which are rendered nouns by 
th^i* formed 

&.^ Can you repeat all the noun makers which ai^ affixed to 
yterha, to render verbs nuWM f 

6. Whatisdbte? V 

7. What is dotage f 

8. Whatis<*5pcnrf? ' - 

9. Into what does mey change depmdf 

10, What is said of ^ in the foot note? 

11. Are there any Terfos which are rendei^ fioiiiis by mere 
ofcmif [GiTe8omein8tanoe8.3 



. 12. From wbAt English word i» eopytf^ derived ? 

13. From wiiat verb is the noun, ffrewth^ made f - ■ - \ 

14. Is the ^ord, eoj>y, a verb? 

15. Can the yerb, copi/f be rendered a noon? 

16. Bj what means can yon give the yerb, <opp, the noun eharae- 
ier ? [By appUctOion ; as, He wants a copy of ** TpK Fibst Bound 
ui THB Ladder or £d«catiom." 

17. What is convict in the following fientence?— ' 

The juiy will c&n^inct him y and he^ill then be a convict. 

18. By what affix is ^66 rendered a noon? > 

19. What isjrw? ^ 

- 20. By what affix is the a<yecliye, hard, rendered a nonnt 

21. What is the meaning of adcy cigcy ate, donif head, hood^ rich, 
%k^, wick, ian, y, e/y, ler, erd^ kin, let, Ung^oek^ ist, holi, Jvre^ num, 
Hates, trades f 

2^. What 18 the meaning of the word, lemon f ^ 

. 28. What is the meaning of lemonoefe f ' . 

24. What is the import of the affix, ade^ in lemon^tils f 

26.' What is the meaning of a^, in par^toj^^. 

26. In what particular, do the words, parent^ BJid parenUiffe, differ 
in meaning ? . 

27 What is the efeot of the ikffix, y, in ciitlery f 

28, What is tiie meaning of kin, in lambHn f 

29. What id the import of the fiffix, 2in^, in dnekUnff f 

•80. What effeet is produced by the prefix, states, in statesman ? 

[The t^achdr shonld drill the pupils in this way Ull they cati 
l^e the meaning of the various sense modifiers which are used in 
thiff Lesson^] 



LB3S0N XXV. 

r ADVERBS BENDEBED YSBB8. 

Some adyeitw are rendered vefbs by application, withont 
floy change of form ; as, 

. l.-Meweni/ortoard; Thej fortnard goods. ' " 

2. Take off your hat; Off with his head. 
S, Get up ; Up^ let us be off. 

20* - 
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WOtC^JOQY, 



Some words sro rendered verbs by inoorporetliig ihe fol- 
lowing {irefiz verb makers : 

' m , • d«ar " endear 

ift • ' , « fom - -tpifoviii 

Irofif late ercwdate 

f« ^ . . • Bund . fanmd 

SENSE MO;>mGATIONS. 

Seme mod^ficationmyeThB U a change wbich is produced 
in the sense of Uie yerbs by moorporating ihe fottowing 
syUabksy with yerbsa. . 



Veibmoi&Un, 


J8M$ufU$4^ JUiuintiott* 


a . . , 


▼ow- 


tfYOW " 


be ', '^ -\ 


.spread 


besprt^ 


dit . , 


Uke 


««»Uke 


M . . 


bear 


^beair 


/ore 


tell 


foreUll 


mit ' . *. 


give- • 


fifUgiTe >■ 


over . . • . . . 


see 


i^ersee 


out . . . . . 


live 


0»^V6 


r& . . . < 


oaU 


reoaU.^ - 


tin , . . 


do 


und6 


tind!er ... 


went 


underwent 


ifp . . . ■ . 


set 


upset 


tM^ 


stand 


vUhaiAud 



Certain branch toordi are rendered J^'tpositwns, how. 

1. Certain branch -words are rendered prepositions by the 
natme of the word ; as, ofy tOy iuy on, 

%. By appHeation in forming n. mono ; as, All went' hu{ 
liim ; All wentpa«< the house ; All came exc^ John. 



Words are rendered AdjectiveSf Juno* 

1. Certain nouns are rendered adjectives by dropping the 
noan affix; a% ¥xeedom^ free; Blaoknew^ Uacfp; Siednessj 
red; Aecuracy, accurate. 

2. Certain nouns, oertaii^ pronouhs, certain prepositionSy 
certain adverbs, and certain verbs in the tcnseless Be, tmd in 



WjTOlMt* 
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j&e teMteleas Sisnfe and Be form, are rendered lidjecti^d i)y 
application^; as, Leather shoe, Brewster Jones, Hat ease, 
&he bear, 6Wer officers, The ahove facts, The ihen bailiff, 
?fW<i«^ table, TFnVten letters. , ' ' 

8. Certain nouns are .rendered adjectiTes by partieular 
suffixes; as, Mode, modo/; Jroo^, ironiccz/;; Adaiaant, ada* 
mejitiive; John, John's; jBliss, Bliss' ; Holiness, hc^Hness!; 
fie, hir; Me, my, mine; You, your, your«. 

4. Certain branch words are rendered adjectives by their 
nature; ais. The book. Any person. Every man> jESscA girl^ 
AU children. [These are aiaohUe adje^tiYes.] 



al' 
icai 
me 
out . 
eous 

.V 

i»h 

fid . 

tic 

t^ 

adi0' 

fUe 

af» 

<n 

eM 

Un 



y» MM 

•r, tr« 

9ef9€8oever 



Xfatnt. 


ABf^uHeet. ' 


inode 


moda/ 


irony 
adamant 


adamanttf»0 


monntaiD 


motintainotM 


right 


, right«w« 


space 
bone 
man- 
.slare - 


Bpficiotit 
bony 
man/y 
slavwA • 


ftkill- 
hei^o 


8kil/W 
heroitf . 


infant 


infanttt^ 


reason 


tesLBonable 


convert 


convertible 


Rome 


"BLoTDkon ■' 


brass. 


brazen - 


saint 


saintMf. ^ 


btirdea , 


bttrde]i«om« 


Portugal 
-sim^ 


Portugu«s« 


lady 
ladies' ' 


■ lady'« 
ladies* 


IrOnOH7t9» 


Acf^edivet. 


me 
thou 


my^ mine 
thy, thine 


us 


OUT, OVLTf 


he 


his ' 


her 


her< 


it 


it» 


^hey 
who 


the»r,.the»ri 
Yrhoee, 'whoeetoevir 



It will be admitted by all who examine the subject thoronghly, 





red 


redduA 


honourable 


cfwhononrable 


sensible 


msensible 


deniable .- 


wideniabt^e 


genedictiTe 


fi^geiiediotiTe 



236 MtJTOiiOGr. 

Miat tieitf uid iUfn are a^i^tlves- [See tlie Ezxqesis, on these 
worda.1 > 

SENSE MOBinCATIQN OF AD^ECTIYES. 

The wetise modification of an adjective, is a cIiMige pro- 
'dueed in the meaning of the word by inoorporating some 
adcUtional syllable. 

ith 
4u 
m 

m 



Words a/re rendered ConjundioM^ how, . 

1. Oertain hranck words are rendered oonjunctioM by the 
nature of the word ; as, heawMf notwiikitanding^ therefore, 
tkauy naMeM, and, or. 

% Certain branch words aM rendered eonjunctioM by 
application of the word to a eordietive 'mono; as, I cannot 
return excq>t he Bends his servant^ I. shall go provided it 
does not rain; It is a. fine dayi^-Aence we mndt go th^:e. 

Words are rendered Adverbs, hovo^ 

Words are rendered adverbs in. three ways :— * 

1. By the nature of the word; as, too, indeed, 

2. By ihe ajfplication of the word in forming a mono ; 
as, Henry behaves very iH; He is spoken of. 

3. By some change in the form of the word; aSy Accu- 
rate, accurate?^ ; Just^ justly; Way^ away ; Head, ahead. 

I. Some adjectives are rendered adverbs by ^; as, 

AdveHf ntaieen, MSamptet (ff MkutraUon, 

ly ^ , virtnons virtuously 

4f ► brave braved 

' Ijf . . . second second/y 



n. Soiiie\Motin% Bome verbs, and some adfeciiv^ aie reii- 
derpd adverU by incorporating a as a prefix ; as, 

- ' • • . 

norm ' a, ^ . . . r side, aside, man, mxDJhf 

verk ' a , , , gOf ago^ miss, omisd 

in. Many wordB are rendered adverbs by their natoe; 
88^ here, there, where, &c. 
' Tk^'are rarely ren^oved from the adverb denominatiooi 
their native place, except when they are spoken o/y when 
they are thrown into the notm denomination if as, here i^ an 
adverb. 



V. 



[The teadier should put many qnestioB* to the pnpil; on tiilff 
L^on, whi<^ he mnst eonstmct wi^iumt fusy aid £epm the author,] 



LESSON XXVL 
I. NOIOKATION. 



In grammar, nomination is die process of naming words 
as individuals, 

[They, who wish to learn npon what gronnd I ifj^t the word, 
partmgf are referred to the.ApPBAL.] 



" TL AppaopBiAifoK. 

In grammar, AFFBOFaiAnbN Is the |»ocefl8 of asGDgning 
words to their respective denomiruUiom, and edxAogicaL pro- 
perties to their respective words. 

nL CoNsraiTiNa.^ 

GoKSTBUiNG is the process of arranging wcm^ in a wxiu- 
ral order, of naming them as individuals, of ^ving their 
ectological properties, and their context signifieatiotis. 
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cLkamohOQY. 

1. SPEOIMEN or NOMINATION. 



(The ymer (of speech) b] (a facidty) ^ , , peculiar) 
(to man ;) (and , was bestowed) (on hipi) (by ms benefi- 
cent Cieator) (tot the greatest , ;) (and ; y y ) 
( y , , most ezceUent weB y) (but (alas I) now oft^ do 
we pervert it) (to the worst ^ ) (of porpoees.) 



IThe 

(of ■ 
ipeeek) 

flium;) 

(and 
k 

butoved) 
km) 



^ 



beneficent 
Creator) 

(/or 

the 

ffreatesi 



(and' 
u 

woe 
beU&wed) 

(for ' 

ike 

miiet 

eateeUeni 

wa;) 



is an adjectiye. 
is a noun. 

1» a preposition, 
is a noon. 

is a Terb. 

is an ac^eotiye. 
is a nouit. ^ ^ 

tmddrstood, is a proaona. 
understood, U a verb, 
is an a^iectiye. 

is a preposition, 
is a noon. 

is a conjunetion. 
understood, is a pronoon. 
is a yerb. 
is a yerb. < ' 

is a preposition, 
is a prpnoun. 

is a preposttion. 
is an acQsotiye. - " 
is an adjectiye. 
is a honn. 

is a preposition* 
is an adjectiye. 
is an adjectiye, 
understood, is a noun. 

is a coijunction. 
understood, is a pronoun. ' 
understood, is a yerb. 
understood, is a yerb. 

understood, is a preposition, 
underistood, is an adjectite. 
is a suba^jectiye. 
is an adjectiye. 
is a noun. 



(« 


• 


(aioM!) 


w aa InteiJMtioii. 


da 


la m sttbadYvrb. 
18 aa adverii. 
isftTerb. 


pervert 


18 mpnuMnm. 
ii A verb. 
18 A proiKraii. 


(to 

Ae 

wont 

jnurpote) 


is ft preposilioii. 
18 n m^jectiTe. 
18 ftn AdQeetiTe. 
vndentood, is » oovn. 


JWIpOtM.) 


is ft pivpoeituHU 

ISftHOIilL 



BXMABK8. 

JVoaiiMliM is intended for the mere he^umer. It is ft brief, 
simple proeees, m which the mere tyro in ftniUyidSy mfty be drilled 
tesdTsntftge. 



Thejiiffereni toa^ in toAtcA the word, NoMlNATiOK^ iDaj be 

used in teaching, ' 



h Teadker.^^^ynuktiimrdl^innombkttionr' 

% PtgriLc-^* Bookt." 

5. Teaeker.'f^** Who iAiikenommaiorf" 
- 4. Pti^^^JohnHowe." 

6. Tracker, — " Hais not hookf been nominftted slresdr ?*' ^ 

6. Pupfl. — <«No, sir; new is the only word whioh hss tMea 
in nominfttioiL" 



1. [I am] (Jihe man) (who oommandB them.) 

2. [It ia not} (I) (who comlnand the men.) 

3. [Who opposed the motion] (which James made 7) 

ri^or.mere Eziaouss in Komikation, take pages 125, 126> 127, 
181, and 182, Book II. And shonld more be deemed neeessary, 
take Book L, pagM 29, 80, 81, 01, 62, 58, 90, 141, 216, Ac] 



1240 CEiAssiDiioari 

wo&Bs or i>i7FslS^irr dsnominatxoi»( kax sntkb 

.INTO THB SAMS MONO. .- 

Joim, of what ma^eria^s is a sho^ made f 

A shoe is m^e of leather, or do^, and thread, 
. John, every thing which is made, ia formed oat of oertain 
Itwteriah, Bread is made oat oifloWy mU^ water, andyecue^. 

Now, as a shoe is constafnc^ oat of certain faced mate- 
rials, so is a mono formed eat of paitioalaxih^ of words. 
MonoB arto divided into ' . 

1. Tr<me», and ' ' ^ ' » ^ 

'2. C2cK&. [Book I. p. M.] 

And ehids aie sabdivided into 
1. Oordictivef and 

V 

The uncordictive clad may be composed d one noon, ime 
pronoiuk one w^position, one, or more ddjee^veS; one, or 
tTzorensnbadjectives, and one inteijection. " \, 

. In oonstnicting, then> an fmoordtctive cladj ^proposition, 
an adjective, a imbadjectwej and a noun', or a jpxmoun, may be 
employed. Wprdci of theiae seven denominations may ent^ 
into an uncordicdve jclad : no others can. .Bat, idthoagh 
w(»ds from these seven dehoniinations may be' ased in fora^ 
ing an wuiordicthe clad, yet f^i wwr^etive elad may be 
foimed oat of a novm, a pronoun ,_ or an iiMerf^etum cmj ; 
as,^^^f'aA,) OMne then t6 me; It » Qfhe,) (aha I). ^^ 
, And thecfi ane thoosands of tmcoraibtive dads ^McE jBure 
Aiade of % prepantio9ir and a noun^ or of a jj^^poeition atid 
a pronot£n;.as, }f?^ &7a^8; Cfme; To htm. 

Yon see, then, ^at an wncordictive dad may beconstracte<l^ 
n^holly oat of one kind^of material, wholly oat of two, or wholly 
oat of three, and that it DBver oaa c<miprise move than four j 

kinds of materials. 

. ->- ' ' ' ' - , ' " ''•.*,'- 

The Gonaructum of (m Vncordiit^^ <7&^/ * ^ 

1. If 9kpf€pqmii4m\B ased^ it shoold oommei^ &e mono ; 
fM*iQ/'Johh*«brother'a new book. _ " . i 



^^.^t^im^-^m^^ t !>■. »»l. i on ■ ■ ^.1 pM ,11, >i i^ ( n , 



•Orivtoiw^«L«l8yaiidfifi)reiladi. [SMVSwdMs.] 



( ^ 
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■ 2. If a mbacf^'ective is employed, it riionld bev plaeed im- 
mediately before' its super; as^ Of John's brother's new 
book.. - ' . 

3. Ti adjectives are used, they should be -placed between 
the jprepositiony and the noun, or promnmy and between the 
subadjectivey and the noun^ or pronoww; as, .Of J^n's 
brother's new booi. 

4. In general, the noun, or pronoun should be placed 
last; as, Of John's brother's neV hook, 

N. B. No verb J no adverb, no subadverby and no jcorif unction 
can enter into an uncmdiqtive clad. 

Not! L — ^The verb in Une <2<fRtWno may becom« the uneorHetwfe 
noun of the preposition, /or; as. What irent ye out for to see. 
[For to see what thing went ye out ?] 

NoTB II.— The mtetyeption always constitutes an uneordictive 
dad ; as, C^^Aku!) for it was borrowed." 

Note III. — ^An uncordictiye clad is rarely broken: the integrity 
of an nnoordictiye clad is generally perfect;' as, Of Jbkn*aJbrother*s 
new book. 

NoTB rV. — ^An uncorcUctive plad rarely has iheplua idios. 



CORDICnVE VLAD. 

The fewest kind of materials . of which a oordktive clad 
may be made, are two ; viz., a verb, and a cordictive noun, 
or pronoun ; as, John went when (James returned.') 

The greatest numker of kinds of materials which can 
ent^r into a cordictive clad, is seven ; viz., conjimcHony ad- 
verb, svhadverby adjective, subadjective, a cordictive noun^ or 
jpronown, and an -uncofdictive noun^ Gicpronotm. 



OBSERVATIONS. 

1. The notation of the cordictive clad is often implenar^. 
This arises from a frequent omission of the cordictive noun, 
or pronoun, of the verb, and frequently from an omission of 
iher wrvcardictive noun, or pronoun. If any one of these 
parts is omitted, the notation of the clad is implefoary *, as^ 
[" There was a man] ( > % «e»i) (from God.") 

% The omission of a coi^'unctiony a sidnzc^'ective, a svhad' 

21 



24St CLABSIOJJOQY. 

verb, Ml tidjecdve^ or an adverb, ia raie* Bai* even- wliere 
the omiflsion of one, or mmre of these part^^ happens, the Qmis- 
aon does not, «^ric% speaking, render the notation of the 
mono MTipfemu^y. 



THE TBONE. 

• • • " - 

l%e trone, like the cor^Sctive dad, may be wholly com- 
posed of. two kinds of words; and, like this clad, it may 
comprise as many as seye^. 

I. The MndAof mcUeriah out o/which trtmee pux^ be conr 

stTuckd. 

2. VerUy 

8. Adverbs, 

^/ Subadverbs, 

6. Adjectives, ^ 

6. Subadjectives, 

7. N(nm$, and PrdiwwM, 

% The fewest number of these seven kinds^ two, viz. 

1. A Cordictive nonn, or prononn, and 
% A Verb. 

• ■ 

II. The hinds of materiak out of which d cordicHve dad 

.. may beformed, . , 

1. Ofmjwictibns,-^' 

2. Verbs, 

3. Adverbs, 

4. Subadverbsf 

5. Adjectives,^ 

6. Swbadjecttves, 

'7. Nouns, and /Vojwwtw* ' : ' 

Fewest nwnber of these Jcwds', two, viz, 

. 1. Cordictive noons, or pronouns, 
2. V^rbs. - 



lit. The hinds^i^ materials out of, which the uncordictipe 

dad fhaiy he fonmd, 

1. Pr&Di<mtdomy 

2. Adje^veSf 

3. SubadjecHv€9f . 

4. Uficordictive nounS; pronouns, and mteijectionfl. 

JFhioest Mncky one, viz., interjection, tmcordidive noion, ot 
prononn. 

[The pupil should be qneetioned on iSns Lesson with grea^ oare,] 



BXMA&K& 

He that cut divide A jsentence into m<mo8, sobdiyide the monos 
into trone, eortUetive clads, and uneordktiDe clads, vender aU the 
mplaiary monos, j^lenafy onea» and giye the dififereot sorts of verbal 
materials of which each kind of mono may be formed, has nearly 
accomplished the task of laBxmjig Unfflith fframsnar. But, he that 
has not acouired this capacity, miut acquire it, or remain ignorant 
of this science. If any one presumes that a tnere capacity to 
analyze words as nouns and verbt, pronouns and prepositions, a^jse- 
Hues, conjune^ons, aiid adverbs, constitutes him a grammarian, I caiT 
inform him that his presumption is JhUacious. Nothing but a 
thorough faiowledge ef Book L viU enable a f^erson io Uam 



NoTB. — In the following speoimeDfl ^Ten of HoxiNATioir, Appbo- 
PEiATiov, and Cohstbuing, I hare purposely omitted the giving of 
the disluiotiye character of each mono. Ajid the t^adier should 
require his pupils to read etery mono, and supply thia omission. 

^Tmmediately nflter readiz^4he mono, tell whether U is a tronst 
A wrdictihe, or an uneordietive clad.) 

SfECIMEN. 

£The j^cfsmr (of spisech) is] (a faculty-) 

ITke power is"] Ib the trone, 

{a f acuity) is an uweordictioe clad.- . 

Xyery Aentenee ^hich is found in the specimens of NoMUVATioir, 
&e., should /be monoised in this vay before any thing is done with 
iJke jBxxbcisbs. . 
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n. AFFBOFaiATI<»r* 

In gramm^ff apprqpriatum is the ^ocess of assigmng 
words to their re^>ective dencymiruUionSy and ectoUgicai^ pio- 
perti^ to their r^specjtive words. 



l^BCIMSN. 



[Absalom made Amasa] ( 
(instead of Joab.) 



captain) (of the host) 



Absalom 



made 



Amasa 



mta - 

the 
eaptam 



«/ 



the 
t 



1. [Ahsahm made Amasa] 

is a cordictive trunk word of the noun denominatioii, 
individual application, panto-theme reladiction, 
vmeculin genediotion, and unr nnmerdiction, 
plused by «. ^ 

19 a duoy Branch word of the yerb denomination, 
irregular passed tense fornix passed tense, exerting 
its eor-dictive j^Qwet in aiding Absalom to form 
the eordietion of the mono, and gnomefying w^ 
Absalom, BJudAmaea* 

1^0 gnonxpfj^with, is not only to make sense 
wiihf but to- depend. t^poO'] 
Is an imedrdicthe trunk word of the noifin denomi- 
nation, individtutl .application, panto-theme rela- 
dictioji, maseuHn genedijction, and uni numerdic- 
tioA, plused by ^ 

2. (into the Cdptatri) 

understood, i^ an wicordietive branch word of the 
pr^osition denomination, gnomefying with <lHip- 
tain. * • ■ 

understood, is an unoordietive branch word of the 
adyeetii>e denpniination,' gnomefying with captain. 

is an uncordictwe trunk word of the noun denomi- 
nation, class application, panta-theme reladictioa, 
ne-o genedict^on, and uni numerdietion, pliuied 
by *, _ 

3. (of tTie'lvost) . - ' 

is i,n uncordictive branch word of the jsr^rfrfh'on de- 
nomination, gnomefying with host. . 

is an uncordictive branch word of the adjective de- 
nomination, gnomefying w'ith Ao«^. 



^ J' 
had . is an uneordietwe trunk word^ of. the noun denomi- 

-dation, doM application, panto-theme reladiction, 

fM-o genediction, and uni numerdictiony plused 

by*, [fio&t*.] 

. / ^,(insbsadof.Joah.) 

^ instead of is aa uneordietwe branch word of the pr^^otUion 

denomination, gAomef jing witit JotA, 
Joab is an uncHfrdi^e trunk wi^d of the noun denomina- 

^tion, mdkndual application, punta-theme reladic* 
tion, maecuRn genediction,^ and uni numerdiction, 
plosed by«; 

2. [I am] (he.) 

1. [JamJ 

/ \ ' is a eordietive. trunk irord of the^onofin denomina^ 

-tion, exertingyits eordietivp power in aiding am 
to form the cordiction of the Btono, made synony- 
mons with the word, Brown, by application, 
par-e-theme reladiotion, mascuUn genediction, and 
uni ^umerdiction, plused by we, 

am is a mono branch word of the verb denomination, of 

the irreffularpaued tense iormfpresent tense, eitert-- 
ing its eordiptive power in aiding /, with which it 
gnemefies, to form the c'ordict^on of the mono.' 

* • V, ' . 

/ 

2. (Ae.) 

he Is a eordietioe trunk word of iihe pronoun denomina- 

ti<jn, eurrjndving its c^nrdictive power, made 
synonymous with the word, agentf supposed, <^r 
presumed, panto-theme reladiction, mdscuHn gene- 
diction, and uni, numerdiction, plused by thejf,* 

I 
■ ■ I I ■ II ■ 1 I I I I ■ ^ I I II I 

* That h» htm eordictive power, \b obviouB from t]be eonsiddratioii, that this inn^ 
noon generally exerte ooidictiye power. In'the following^ he aicls unitet in fimn- 
fog ttie affirmatidii, the eordictian of the mono : 

Se. writes slowly, and exact. 

But, where he, or an j other pronoim whose fbrm indicates the possearion of eor* 
dictme power, fidls i^to the predtcate mono, it does not exert this power. 

All the pronouns which indicate the poesessien oteordietivt power by their very 
JbmUf iaoMj be Ibnad in this mono, (/f toe, (A«y, A&l -But the pronouns whose 
fomu indicate a want of the oorcRctive power, ner^r all into tbB.jntdioate mono, 
[ife, utf fhmiy Ac] 

As the tmoNidMfBeibarms can nfiv«r be used unless th^re is a verb, qt ft prqpotti 
Horn in the nwoa these terns aN un found in the jfrsdjcote mono. 

. 21* 
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8. [We -are] (the boys.) . 

1\ [ We are} 

We iff a. eordicttve^ trunk word of tlie pronoun .denonuns* 

'^^on, rendered synonymous wi^ our narnes b; 

application, par-e-theme reladiction, maset^n 

genediotion, and ptw numeBdiction, vnified by I. 

ar§ - is a mono, branch word of Hie verb denomination, 

kreguUir piUsed tense forin, pretent tenee, exert^ 
ing it8,«ordiotiTepotrer in aiding tve, with which 
it gnomc^s, to form the cordietion 6i the mono. 

2. (the hoys!) 

ihe is an uneordietive branch word of the adjeetive de- 

nomination, gncmiefying with bot/s, 

hofifs ia an uneordietive &unk word of the not<n'denomina- 

* . ction, elan application, ptmta-theme reladiction, 
nuueuUk g^iediction, and phu numerdiction, 
plused by ». 

ni. CONSTBUING. ' 

'CojTSTETTlNO IS the process of arranging watda in at natu- 
ral order, of naming them as indvmduals, of ^ving their 
ectplogical propertieS| and i^eir 6ontext 'sighificcUions, 

. , SPBCJIMEN. 

J» [Absalom made Amaaa] ( - , , captain) (of the 
host) (instead of Joab.) ^ ^ 

[Absalom made AmoAaJ 

Absalom . is Ik eorditUve noun which sAdd' made in forming 
_' , the. cordietion of the mono, and signifies herei a 

man who had more; or less authority" orer' ue 
host, of the individual application, panta-theme 
reladiction, mo^cuZm 'genediction, and um'numer- 
ditjtion, plused by 8, [The two Absklonu.] 

mtuk ■'- if a. dUo verb which aids Absalom in' forming the 

-tor dictum of ihe mono, signifies ^«r«, the act of 

constituting Amasa the captain of the host, 

of the ifregula/r pasted tense form, pasted tense, 

'^ and gnom«fi08 with AbtaHom, and Amata, [Qire 

the TIII7I.BGTI0N of JWflkfo.] 
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Ahfosd 



inid 



the 



captain 



of 



the 



host 



i^ an tmeordlctiye Ti6\m ffianSi sigmfies here, i^e 
person whom 'Absalom made the captain d the 
host, of iktd individual application, /»anto>M0m6 
ireladiotion, masculin genediction,- and uni ivumer- 
diotion, plnsed by s, [T^ee JUnasa^.] 

2. ( y y captam) 

understood, is a pfepo^ion which expresses her^, 
where the captain wit-sin respect to Joab, and 
^omefies with^the noun, captain, ■ 

vbderstoody is an a^edioe wMch indicates h^re, 
. that the captain meant, is disl^gnished from 
all other captains by the circnmstant;e that he 
was over the host. [Page 93, clause 12. J 

]£ an uncordictive no.un which signifies here^a chief 
military officer^ of the close application, jpanta- 
^Ama reladiction, maseuUn genediction, and uni 
numerdiction, phised b^ e. [Captains. ] 



V 



[bfHiehosi) 



\s h prq>o.sition which ezpressefi^ here, that the host 
"^as the source irhence the captaincy of Ajaasa 
was derived. [Book III. page 180.] . 

[He, that desires to understand ofy cannot be 
grati^ed nnlesa he gives close attention to. 
- its cufiotLe, though interesting chafaetw.] • 

is an acdfecHve whifli expresses here, that the host 
meant, is- distinguished from all otber hosts by 
the distinctive vmpUed circumstance, 'that it. 
was composed of the ^children of Israel.' [Page 
93, clause 12.] - • 

is an uncordictive noun which means heiref an anuy, 
or a great- number of men assembled for war, 

' of the class application, panta-theme reladi<}tien, 
ne-o genediction, and uni numerdiction, phised 
by «: [Host*.]* * 



4. (instead o/Jbah.) , 

instead of is & preposition which expresses here, tehere Amasa 
- wa9 in respect to Joab. , 



* Tl)« hoet was Very likely composed entirely of men : Tsui At does pot follow 
bccaxuie a pie is made of <» heet, that it is ^mah pie; Bo it does not follow, beeaqse 
ifc host is made of men, that it is a i}»a«ct(2i^0 host The men we the mere mo^ernito 
of which the hort is made. 



.r 
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« [AaukM was in the place of Joab — la. stead 

o/^ia Hhe place ot'} 

Joab in an uneordietioe noun which means here> the^e- 

\ deee88or of Amasa, of the indMdual application, 

pantd'themertiMic^n, matcuUn genediction, and 

tiiiinumerdiction, plosed by £ [The two Joalw.] 



BEMABBIS, 

t 

1^ eonttruing the preceding sentence, I have endeayonred 
to notice nothing wbich is not clearly embraced in the defi- 
nition of (xmsiruinff .". , ^ 

^' Absalom made Amasa caplain of the host instead of 

Joab." 

" ' - -^ ^ . "^ ' 

A^talomf ' a eordiet^ -nonn which aids- made in forming the 

cordiction of the seiitence, and signifies here, a 
man who had more, or less authority OTer the 
i^ost. 

The following part, of the. analysis, is designed to give the 
context impdrt of the noun, Absalom : 

<'And signifies here, a man who had more^ or less authority 
orer the host" 

This fiust belongs to ike process of eonsiruifi^f for it is 
derived from the context, 

/^^Baty^.aays the pupil; "the same fact maybe derived 
frDm history. 

If it i& derived from the caniext, it falls .under the idea of 
construing, ^ut, if it is derived from' Ais^or^ on^, it is 
matter of which oontitrmng can take no notice. 

A^alom^ a cordictwe noun which ai<^ made in forming the 

cordiotion of the sentence, and, as here used, 
" ' means a man who was a son of David^ and who 
had more, or less influence over the host of 
. Israel. 

" Who was a «07i of Davidj* is not derived from the conr 
text of the sentence in which the noun, Absalom, is used— 
that Absalom was a son of David, is true. . But, as this fact 
is not developed ip tiie assemU^ge of words under consider- 
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ation^ construing 1mu9 nothing to do with^ it. Any KuUmcal 
&ctB which are developed by the mere contempt o£ a senteDce^ 
ar& legitimate construing matter. 

2. The kind host gave tls his personal attention. 

Sostf a cordictive noun which aids ffave in forming l£e 

cordictioii . of the sentence, and, aa used here, 
means aj^ innkeeper^ 

3. The landlord called his host to see me. 

Sbit, an uhcordictive noun which, as here used^ means* 

one who is entertained at the houBe of atiother 
for a reward. 

4.' 'He became a Tiost^ for the sins of man. 

\Bbitf an uncordicHve noun whioh, as here vsed, 2tie'ans:a 

Tictim, or sacrifice.. 

5. The priest shows th.e people Christ in the drcular host 

Host, an uncordielive. nonn which, as here used, means 

^ the consecrated wafer which-, the Catholics say, is 
the real body of Christ* -^ 

6* They «AottZrf mafec him rise early. 

* ■ ' • 

shiMid is an mceptwe, mono yerb, ex;erting .its four verb 

powers-^ts^ e0rd,icUoe in aiding iheif to form the 
cordiction of the sentence; its signi^antvk ex- 
pressing duty; its ascribing in attributing the 
duty of doing tiie act expressed by make to them; 

' ^ and its time^expressing power in marking the 

present tense, gnomefying with they, 

make is a final, duo yerb, surrendering its cordietive, iia 

ascribing, and Ume^expressiny power; but exert- 
ing its significant in expressing the act of com- 
peUing him to, rise early, gnomefying with they, 
and him, 

. 7. [Qood ikrmeFS make hay while] (the snn shines.) 

•me^s is a duo, solo yerb, exerting its four verh powers — 

its cordictive in aiding farmers to form the coyr- 

, itiction of the fiono ; .its signffisant in expressihg 

the process of curing hay ; its ascribing in attribute 

^ ing tiie act of curing to the farmers ; and its tim&' 

-£3ipressing power it. marking the time of this 

event, gnomefying iriih farmers, and hay. 
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8. Absalom made Amaaa^oaptain. / 

made - U a duo, tola yerb, exerting its four verb powers-^ 

its eordkUve in jdding Ai8<Uom^ to fenn the cor- 
dictionof the mono ; its tigrn^ieant in expressing 
tiie- act of oonstitating. Amasa the captain; its 
aaeribmff in attributing the makings of Amasa 
into the captain of the host to AbsaloQi ; and its 
time-txprening power in marking ihepaued tense, 
gnomefying .with Absalomf and Amasa. 

r 9. Hiey win have he^ made good, £o. 

wiU. is an inc^tive^ mono yerb^ exerting three of the 

verb powers only — its cotxUeUve in aiding they to 
form the cordiction of the mono ; its eiffni/ieaiU 
in expressing ih^predietion that the act of mak- 
ing them good, will happen; anditB tme-€3preU' 
ing power in marking me futurt tense, gnomefy- 
ing with they. 

hav9 is a medial, mono yerb, surrendering its cordictm^ 

its aigoifieantf and its aeeribmff power ; but ex- 
erting its Ume-expremng power in suggesting the 
fact that the future time marked by ttnU, will 
have passed off before another future time, 
which is implied from the nature of the case. 

"iem^ • is a medial, mono yerfo, surrendering its eordietiw, 

its significant, and its time-expressing, ^ow9ir ; but 
>ex^rting its dwertMn^. power in. attributing the 

. * ' ' act of being made good to them. 

made is a final, mono yerb, surrendering its cordteHoe, its 

Mcribing; and its Hme-^spressing power; but ex- 
erting its significant power in expressixig the pro- 
cess of producing a moral reformation-in them. 

10. They Aould. eoctend these lines. 

should is 9,n ineqttive, mono Verb, exerting its tour terh 

powers^ts cordictive in aiding they to form the 
cordiction of the moiio; its «^(^an^ in express- 
ing the duty of them t6 extend these lines; its 
ascribing in attributing this <fMty to them ; and 
iisMme-ejipressing power in marking tttepreunt 
tense, gnomefying with they. 

extend is 9k final, duo yerb, surrendering its eordietiDe, its 

. . f . ascribing, and ita Mmersxpressing "power ; but ex- 

_ erting its s^gn^cant power in expressing the act 

X of continuing the. lines, gnomeQring with 'they, 

' . .and Unes. 
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11. ffthei» men were under me, thej should exterUlikeBB 

plates bj hammering them. . 

to form the coFdicUoii of Uie mono, its 1^^ 
in wresBing my determination to compel them 
to extend the plates hy hammering them, and 

^1:^' ''^'^ ?^?' ^^eadering its tordieHve, iU^ 
«cri6,«^anditetoij-e;^flr«i^povep; but ex^ 
^fJl^ ^V^canr in eaqE^rtssing. the process 
of twA^im^ the plates by hammwiig thei, gno- 
m^fying with <%, and j?to/w; ' ''^ 

.12. He rfottW ex^nd the hand of fnendship even to Ms 

enemiep. 
shoM '■ is an meept^e, mono verb, exerting the'fonr ^h 

• ?^J^^'!r'*"/f *^^*'* ^ *^^« ** to form the 
- ^i^^h^^lf^^^'''''''' itp«^7«««ca«< in express- 
ing the duty of him to extend, a friendly hand 
even to hi.8 enemies ; its aecribinff in attribntinir 
Jhis duty to him ; and ita time-ex^esemg pewS 
m marking the preteni tense, gnomefying with 



extend 



frith 



Ltf'^^^ verb, sinrendering its eordictioe, 
f^nbmg uiditme-apreerinff power ; Tmt eserting 
Its eiffn^nt m expressing the act of giving a 
^mdAa^ «^«ato^«nemies, gnomefying i^th 

la. They tpuh to extend the time of payment. . ' 

fs a duo, solo verb exerting the four verb powers- 
its cor<fictft;« in aiding M<y toform the oordi^itioii 
of the mono ; its fi^nificant in expressing their 
deare to ettend the time of payment ; iti3 aemb^ 
tnff in attributing this desire to them ; and its 
time-expreennff power in mi^yUng the preaetU 
<«ase pomefying with they, and the demimono 
which IS here rendered a noun by application. 
to ncUnd thfUme is a demimono which is here-renderW an meordie- 

the nou^ by application, tndividual application, 
panto-theme reladiction, nerc genediotion, and uni 
numerdiction. 

^*iend is 9, final, duo verb, surrendering its corrfwrfwe, and 

i ita ascri^nypQyrer', but exerting ita rignifieant 

IB expressing th»4Mt > of proIongiBg the time of 
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jmyment ; and its time-esf^eMinff power in mark- 

' ing the preset tense, gnomefying with tJiey^ and 

Htne. , • « . 

14, He txtended mercy Wore the king. — Ikra vii. 

extended. is a eoloj dttoyvrh, exerting the. foar vetb powers — 

its eordictive in aiding he to form, the cordiction 
of the mono ; its ascribing in attributing to God 
' • the act of extending mercy ; Its significant in ex- 
pressing the act of ^e^toirtn^mercjon Ezra before 
the king ; and its Hme-expreeemg power in mark- 
ing the peueed iei»% gnom^ying with, A«, and 
mercy. 

15, I vnU~ extend i^eoxie to her.like a.riTer.-^^mA IxvL 

VfiiH is an ineq>Uvey mono yerfo, surrendering its tuerilh' 

ing power { but exerting its eordictive in aiding / 

to form the cordiction of the mono ; itd eigm- 

-ficani in expressing 9, promise to send peace to 

> . her like « river ; eaidiiiAiivs^efipresemg •poorer m 

marking th^A^^^ ^^^B^Cy S^omefying with'/. 

extend is a final, duo yerb, surrendering its eordictioe, 

'^ aseribing, and time-expressing^ power ; but exert- 

ing its *^w«^ca«^ in exprefeing-the tkoi, of impart- 
' ing, giving, or affording ^ peace to her, gnomefying 
witii /, and [peace. 

16. Shad I fenc? you a piecaof the pie? 

SkftU\j is an ine^ifiive, mono verb, surrendering its nserib^ 

tTi^. power ; but exerting its. eordictive in aiding 
/ to form the -cordiction of the mono ; its 
significant in alluding to iAiQ wish, inclination, or 
desire of tjie pros-o-theme in relation to my send- 
ing him a piece of:the~pie, gnomefying with /. 

send , is a final, duo veybi surrendering its eordictive, 

: ascribing, and tense power ; btit exerting its sig- 
nificant in expressing the act of my eonveging 
to the j?w«-o-^Acme a piece of the pie,. 



EXEECISBS nr NOMINA;riON, APPROPRIATION, AND OONSTBU- 

- ING. 

IM ^.ptipil ntppfy every noeton^ as he ^reads his mono. 



[The power (of speech) is] (a faculty) ( 99. 

peculiar) (to maa;) (and , was bestowed) (on him) (by 

- ' " ' — t '- 'i^ , , - 

f-AN^ekm ia.tfaa wmA whiob ia mctvtbaoA} a% Tb/oa^ ia Go » to Mhocd. 
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Ida liBii^eent Creator) (for th^ greatest , ' ;) (aod 

9 > > )( 9 > mpstezoelleiitiues;) 
(but (alas !) how often do we pervert it) (to the worst ; ) 
(of pofposes !) • ' 

: . . . . . 2. , ' .. . 

{The Tapid extension (of tibe Christian reHgiooi;) (tfalrongh 
the piincipal nations) (of the worid,) may be considered] 

SI a direct proof) (of tke reality) (of the mirades) (of our 
vioiirO(and , , , , )( , , y , .) 
(of the Buracnlons powers) (with wluch) (the apostles 
( f themselyes^ were endowed.) 

[The most powerfdl motive^ call] (on ns) (for those 
efforts) (which our conimon country demands) (of all her 
dbildr^^ ' . ^ 

\Tbb eye* (of a fool) are] (in ihe epds) (of the earth.) 

6. • ' ■• .. 

(In the beginning) [wa^ the wbrd^] (jBOtA the word wafir). 
(with &od j) (and the word was) (God.) 

5 A oertsdn man planted a vineyard J (atid _ y set a 
ge) (about it,) (and , digged a place) (for the 

wine vat,) (and , built a toweiy) (and j let 
U-ont) (to husbandmen,) (and ^ ' went) (into a far 
conntry.) 

-7. -^ . 

{Natore has so exquisitely modelled the human features] 
( f y , ) (that) (they are capable) (of the 
expression) (of the most secret emotions) (of the soul.) - 

8. 

[Now, when (he had ended all his sayings) (in the audi- 
ence) (of the people,) he entered] (into Capernaum.) 

22 . - 
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9/-- r 

^ [And- i certain c^turion's servant (who was dear) (unto 
kini;) was sick J (and , - , ready to die.) 

10. 

( Verily y verify, [I say] (nnto yon) Tie (that entereth not) 
(by the dooT;) (into the sheepfold,) (bnt ^ climbeth 
ng) ( , some other way,) ( - , ,^y ) (the 

same > • ) ^) (& thief^) (and * ^ j } (a 

robber.) 

.11.' ' " ; " " 

[Gl^ive , ( , . me) snch , ](asl 
pnrehased ;) (and 99 as much , ) (^ ^ 
purchased <and I fihaU be satisfied.} 

■' ••. . . 12.- /.. ■ ' . ' : ' 

[Do y the work] (in juch a manner) (as will please 

him f) (and he will giye ( , jo^y ^ many dollars) (as 

will pay you .well) (for your trouble.) 

13. ^ 

[Such ' y (as I have^) I will give] (unto thee.) 

,[No such thing was ever declared] (as he seems to recol- 
lect.) 

.14. 

( J Much) (as man desires) [a litde ^nll answer.] 

[4b (Jesus passed by,) he saw .» man] (that waa blind) 
(from his birth.) 

15. ' . 

{As long (as \ ajn) . (in the world,) I am] (the li^t) (of the 
world,) 

16. 
[He was good] (as weU as ^ . , rich.) 

17. 
[They oamie] (as pupils) (to my school.) 

m 

[I must not. use another's book when] (I have one) (of my 
own.)* 
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[They aceommedate one another <Iai}y.] 

20. ' ',. 

[Give , ( , James) another apple.] 

'[^ -' ' 21. ' _ • 

[The' interest (of another , ) is not aa dear] (to me) 
(as my own ,,.),» 

•22/ ■ ■ ■ -' 

[I claim' this 'one] (for my own ^ ^ \ — (but another 
, claims it) (as aether's ; r) / 

" * * 23. • .,^ 

[This day suits my interest ;] (another . y may sui^ 
another'^ ^ better) (than this ^ ^ ^ ; ; .) 

24. - . 

[Any interest (except my own ^ ) is another's ' , .] 

25. V 

[The boy was called] ( , , j - )( * John.) 

/ 26. 

" [The army is ( ., ^ , ) ( , ten 

thousand men) strong.] 

27. ^ ' • 

[I have some recollection] ( , that) (his father was), 
(a judge.) ^ 

28. 
(The wall is ( , , , / ) ( > . six feet) 

o ■ J 

' 29. 

[The board is ( , , ; ) ( > a.n inch) 
thick.] 

[This boy is( , , , .')( , ten years) 
ohL] 

31. 

[He counted his army] ( , , , ♦ ) ( , 
man) (by man.) 
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[Henry rode] ( 
^ (aner day.) 



CLASSIOLOOT. 

82. 

I f 9 

as. 



( 



[They stood] ( , , 
, ) (by another , 

.34. 
[The chOdren were ftrranged] ( 






)( 



)( 



one 



) (after anotjber 



d«,) 



one 



..) 



[For more Exierc^ses, take Boot: T.; pages 51, 52, 96 ; 
Book II., pages 138, 181.] 

[See the Exeoesis:] 
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PAUT ill. 

f 

LESSON I. 

SYNTAX. 

Syntax respects the principles on which sen- 
tences are formed from ttrardb. 

Or, Syntax respects * 

1. Tjie /ormy the pontuMy and ^e twUahleness of' one 
word in regard to another. 

2. The podtioftj wA. form of one mono in respect to 
another, 

S. The agreement of pertain words in ectohgical pro- 
perties. - :' 

4. The plenary ^ and imptenary notation of monos, and 
.sentences. 

5. What particular words shotdd be employed. 

6. The state of si/llabanes which are rendered 9iou7i8 by 
application. - ' 

. 7. The r^Htioiij and the non-repetition of words. 

8. The %iifimafeybr»M of words. 

9. Ascription of attributes to their own subjects. 

10. The throwing of things into differelit classes by the 
omission of o/Aer, and the retaining of things in the same 
dass by the use of other. ' 

11. The contrasting of one object with another upon H^e 
principle of a <U£ference in time, o]^ in space, 

12. The including of the whole, or a mere part of tiie 
class of things. 

13. The prevention of the generic application of certain 
cZo^s^, nouns. 

22* 
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14. The uniiyj or ihe kind of wliat is named.* 

15. Notoriety, or a want of 7io^t>rte^^— qt a known^ or an 
unknown J state of objects. 

16. The restriction of certain nonns. 

17. Force f peryncm^, euphony , and continutty, 

18. The number of negoMve^ which may be used in one 
mono./ 

19. The j»rtbrmi^tioning of object^ aj&d the indiTidiukHtj 
of objects. 

.20. Sameness in cordicHve themOj^ and in uncordtcHve 
theme. 

BULKS BESFEOTINa THE FOBMS 07 WORDS. 

Rule I. 

The medial^ or the final Terb which follows a 
Y0rb that is uniformly inceptive ^ should have its 
jprimitive form ; as, He can tvrite. 

Specimen of Correcting hy HuLE I. _ 

1. He can wHtet letters. ,. 

The 9 inflection of vfrite, ip a violatioil of B>tn;>]L L 
ButE '• * ; as, He cantmto letters. 

2. Thou canst not went. 

The use at went for go, is a rlolatiim of Bulb 1. 
. |lt?L B ' ■ ' '^^ ; as, Thou canst not go, ' 

r • • 

The pnpil should he m&de to correct exa4iiJ/g according to the^ 
Specimens. Where the violation lies in the injlecthn of the yerb, 
he should be i^ade to p4»rrect by the first specimen; aa, He can 
understand*. 

But where the Tiolation lies in the use of one enl^re yerb for 
another yerb, he should correct by the second specimen ; as, He 
can t9 a good boy. 

(The use of it for be is a violation of Bule I.) 

■ II III l^— *— I I I — — — — 1 I I I II M i l ' . I II ■ ^ ^ l< I I P.-^— 1^^— ^— 1^—— >1^^-» 

• Hearo give the Rule. ' '' 
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![hBJEcnoN8. — ia- tbb follo^rfikg the^reuefj ihe iiohdiom 
ef lite Iftuui^ lie bx^e tMn^ BM^eordicHve ofaulft— -jieiiee 
tbe pfij^ slkmld gTve. no attenamv to vncordicHvt dads* ' 



1. ITbny eap aaw] (goo4 boys.) - , 

<^. ThU^boy miuiiBj['(a goodboy.) 
IL *Thpit vilf art] (a liim pupa) 

4. 'Cafddheis^OifiiMeliud!) 

6. [He mS^t stadies to(» bard.] 

6. ' Tluni «hoiil«t9t ^eeps oniet-j 

7. 'Jacob irfflfiOlB.! 
Of [I may went] -. ■ 



.. ''^ 



V "^ 



* ' ~. Note !• 

The^SnoZyerb of do and ^uf^ should bare its |)nmtSe&0 
;, as^ Th«7 do im^; Th^^d «0n^;. 

<!§?ionfn«no;^<)bfT0cAM^ • 



-, c 



". ' • 1. I do-vmidt. ^ ' 

The f Infieoiioii of irr^«|. U ft Eolation «f Nom L 
KoTSr — ^— — ' — ^5 aiildo Vfifei. 

r .... - i ' ' . • ' -' - 

2.. [I did irexLtJ (last week.) 

Hie u^oiwmtfars/o^iB a tiol^tioaof Hofs I. 
Honr'.- ■ ■ ■ ; ]>8,Idid^l»itweek>! . .-.-- ■>■ 



r. James dIdfeQ. . . 

± Does be Ukes fruit r 
S. JSlkrrietdidirr«ter 

4. Tbo^ctidstirent 

5, Tbou didst came in. ^ 

6; 8be does speaks oorfec<ly. 

7. Tko« didst Mest^out 

8. Wbom did £ey seat! 



rx 



Can dOfVD!^ 4id^ ever be iaed witb.i^ it any of (^'t subsliialesT 
Did eanbot — and do cannot eziee]^* in aldAd of pstition, iHiere it^ 
m»y bs used iMkM imly; as, Jobnj; dp 6« a good boy<f 
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When thei oordiction is a pieri command, or 
a ivier^' petition, ike verb should have its jmSm^- 
^ form ; as, B$ thod here in time ; €ro ihoa 
to ^tukd; (%i9fe ye lipmei Ferdwe thou our 
suuk 



' • . ' ' ' - ' - 

HMTf nifty be M ooniBiaAd wltlt ui qfimuOim; m, fllum shak 
not »ltei. And tlieire mav be ft petkieni^Ii ft» wtdrrogatim; fts, 
intt^ott lend loe your kiufet' ; ^^^ 



/ S^^'fMn of Coftrecti'ng^ wader &u^ IJ. J 
Tm9 iidkotien of I^m, Lb ft iriolfttioa of Buui^U,. 



«. -• 



1. TW^teft, ^ete Wiee fte^nraiefar J v(J<^) . 

% 'Ooniei in;] (rir.f ^ • ' ' \ 

Z. 'FofglTefttkbaoarfl^.] 

4. 'Hfts t&du meMnrl/npoB «.} • ' ' 

0« [Goes to the^weul (and br!ng9 .$ fldmetrstfr^ 

$. [BdeoMathemJfatfttperseefite^ii.} ^ 



,v 



* ■* -^ 



fititt m. 



jfoeN?/ through allots vaxiationfiyrip^ves the 
following verb the teo^loss J3at?e an^^^ fbim, 
or some inflection which u imbstitoted for:tI4s 
form; a^ Ssaveimtten^ oot utroie ; JiSv^ IxB^ve 
finm^ not jfeiar/ Bsith /oflwi^ not /«^; BajOi 
lihin^^ hot ^ani^. -^^^ ' 
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ffQTE.^ffitkhM tho ffdve and JSe-fona— fitiH hut is frequently 
substituted for this fona. Have hidden. This id the case witi^ 
seTeral other verbs. 



JSpectmen, of €X>rrecting un^ BULE IIL 

' 1. I haye did it. 

The want of the ffave and Be form of do, is a Tiolatien of B.17£K m. 
jltijUB — — ; a6y I have done it 

'2. The boiler had bnmW. * - 

The want of theprimitiye state of burst, is a yi^ation of Buu HJ. 
Bulb -i as, The boiler had buret. 



. . EXERCISES. 

1. He' has wrote his copy. 

2. X would have wrote a letter<^ 

3. He has d^ank^ 
. 4^ Lhaye came. 

5. I had did it. ■ ' tr 

6. The birds haye flew)^ 

7. He had mistook his true Interest. * '- 

8. He has woye the web. 

9. [His yices haye weakened iiis mkid J (and broke his consti- 
tution. ) 

10. " 



He has took the gun] (witirhim.) 

11. [Joseph has fell] (down stairs.) 

12. 'The court ha$ went] (into an ezamlnation.} 

13. They haye inyite her home. * 



KuLB rv. 

Bcy through all its variations, gives the fol- 
lowing verb the tenseless Be, or the tens^less 
^at.. and Be form, or some form which is 
substituted for the Have and Be form; as, Is. 
wr«f^en,(notw(?^^;) I&tvriiinffy (not torUe.) 

The yariations of Be^ are am, art, it, are, was, waet, werej been^ 
and bimff, ^ . %» 

i^OTK.' — Be neyer giyes the tenseless JJave and Be form to be. 
We do not say — ^I must be been ; I am being ; I am been. 
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>»' 



S^9eetme» of Correcting 6y BuMi IV. 



1. The hat was took. 

The want of the texuieleBS Ifave and J3e form, of takef ifl a yiola- 
tion of KvLS lY. 
B,vJJt ^— ; afii, The.haf vaaibi^^. 

r * 

2. He was laugh heaTti1y< « 

The want of the tengeless Be fonu of laugh is. a violation of 
Rule IV. 
Bulb *; as, He was laughing heartily. 

' - - . • • ' ' 

/ B. The work was well execute. 

The want of the passed tense form of execute, is a violation of 
HuLB IV.* 
Bulk — — ; as, The work w^ *ell exeonteif. 



EXERCISES. : , 

— 1 

1. It was drank. 

2. [His resolution was too strong to be shook] (by oj^os^tion.) 
8. The horse was stole. 

4. The Bhine was -froze^ over. ^/ • ^ 

5r .[She wasinvfte] (into the drawing r^om.) . 

6. [Some fell] (hy the way side,) (and waS. trod down.) 

7. The work was very weU execute. 

8. It has been did. ■ _' 

9. JThe French l^ngu%ge is spoke] (in manx countries,) • 

10. He was then breathe easily. 

11. The water was run rapidly. 



BULE V. 

i - 

; The uni cordictm pronoun of \h!^ jfor^heme 
reladiction ^ttbstitutes am for he in the present 
and was for am in ih<^ passed tense ; a^, I am ; I 
tvas ; He saw me who am his friend. 

Who is synonymous with me — ^he^ce who is uni, ojxd petT'e-themic^ 



* ^e pas0od tense form is h'erejbbe Have vad.Be form. 
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Specimen'^ of Correcting hy BuLB V. , 

1. [I hi] {in good liealth.) . 

The use of he for am, -is a yiolation of Buls T. 
BfnLB ^ r; as, [I am] (in good health.)/ 

EXERCISES. "/ 

1. I is sick. 

2. 

8. 



I^re] (his friend.) 

1 isT (the man) (who is) (thy commander.) 



4. °I (that were there) is now to declaim.] , 
^ 1 (who art had) must repent.] ./ ~ 

1 ^that are friendly) (to all) are glad to see thee.J 

Rule VJ. 

K th6re is neither a, commcmdy fiior a petitimf 
the ttm ^drdiwjfeW pronoun of the ^(^^-^-Mewie re- 
ladiction, substitutes art for i^ in the present ^ 
Biid^wast^ov art in the passed tense: as, Thou 

art^ Thou wast ; He saw^thee who art here. 

'- •' " . ' ■ ' • ,^ • . -' . .. 

TTAp 28 synonymous with thee — Whence it is uniy and pros^-ihemie. 

Specimen of Correcting hy Kule YI. 

- 1. [Thou d«] (a good hoy.) 

The use of he for art is a violation of Rum VI: 

BuLB ; as, [Thou aril (* gof><i Ijoy*) v, - 



fiXEBdSES. 

, 1. Thou is not sick. 
2. [Thou is] (jny friend.) 
8. Thou 8u;rely am well. 

4. [Is thou not] (his son ?) 

5. rThou oould be employed] (if thou was sober.) 

6. [Was thou] (at church) ( , last Sabbath?) 

8. 
9. 

la 



[Is thou reading,] (Charles ?) 

|Why am thou not] (a philosopher ?) 

[He saw thee] (who are fishing.) ' 

[Thou (who are skilful) am able to heal the sick.] 



XL [I went] (with thee) (who are ignorant) (of the way.) 
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The uni c&rcHetive' noun of the pantthiheme 
reladiction, substitutes is for arty in the present^ 
and was for wast in the passed^ tense ; as, She 
is: She was: I saw him who was here last 

evening. : . 

> 

Whg> is sjnonymiK^ with hUm — whence it is tm^ %rA p(mUirQumk, 

« r 

Specimen of Oorreeting hy B^LE VII. 

1. £He arel (with yon-) 

The V86 of dTtf for m, is a Tiolation of Rtha VIL 
, Ruus. —J as, [He is} (with you.) 



EXEBGISES. 



1. 
2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 



'He am] (with Johii.\ 

'She are] (his sister.) * .^ 

'This book (which I haye) are old. J 
'The pea (and the knife » "t ) are new. J t 
[Life (*nd death , ' ) ( > » > ) { , , > ) are] (in 
thepower) (of ihe tongne.) ' . 

6. f Every plant , , \( , , , ) ( , every flower 
, , )( , , , ) (and every drop (of walir) arex replete) 
(with living creaturesl) 



7. 



Tills is] (the man) (who were so sick.) 



8. Get snoh a book] (as are suitable) (for the <!hild.) 

9. |Get the book] (l£at are well bound.) 

}0. ^Either the boy, (or the girl) were present.] 

11. '1 j(and he) are.] See the Exegesis. . 

12. 'Death are] (the w$ges) (of sin.) -- 
18. The court are agreed. See the ExioESis. 

14. Oae jury are dismissed^ 

16. (From this nde) [there are a number] (ef exceptions^)— 
Peter BulHone* EiigUth Orammar, page 189. 

16. And not only are the mass (of the people) ignorant -of Eng- 
lish grammar, &c. — £[, A, Pu€e mngUah €hraimma/r. 

17. (If he were) (a good boy) [- ,,,«.]' 

18. [Yeurhand. are amall] (but mine are large.) See the £au 
assis. 






Bum Vni. 



if ihere is neither, a command, not b. peiUidny 
ihe joordtctive phis noun/ or pronoun, requires 
are in the present, and were iia the passed tense ; 
aa, We are, you ar^ tfeej ar^/ We w^e, you 
were^ they w^^.' 

Specim^ of Correcting ty KuLB VHI. 

1. We M win pleased. 

The nse^ of if 1^ ore^ is a tiolatibB of Bvli TIIL 
Ruiol ■ ■ ; as, We art well please^. 



BXXRCIdES. 



t. We vai sleeping. 
2. They is ninning. 
8. Is they all well ? 



4. 



. Was they] (at home?) 
6; [They was] ]in the city.) 
6. "" 
7. 
8. 
0. 



They be] 6ilne apples.) 

[Thei^ iBjv(tho men) (who was) (With you) ( , ;^e8tarday.) 
'The genUemen art satisfied;] (and the ladies is pleased.) 
The boys' (who was here) am} (in school.) 



10. rOiTe (sie) SAch a^esl (as is saleable.) 

11. [All l!he eongregatiohs (in town) is small.] 



' B.ULE DL 

The uni cordictwe pronoun of the par-e-^ 
/A^w^reladietion, cuts off the rektdidwe in- 
flection from every ineeptivey and from every 
solo verb; ad> lean go; I ivrite; I tvrote ; I 
have written ; It is / who laugh. (Not I caua 
go; I writer; I wrote^^; I Aas written;^ wjio 
laughs) - ^ 
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Sj^ecm^^ of OarrecHng ^ BuLt IX. 

1. I wrUet letters. 

n* • iniUotieii otwrUij is % TioUtion.of Buu UL 
Buui ; M, I wrfte letters. 



1. I wroteit letCera. 

2. I thinketh so. 

8. I belieres it * 
'4. I runs tery hfiL 

6. rSftjs I] /he irII Bot come.) 

6, I were «reil pleased. ' 

7.. [The boy ssir Une] (who were then} (Uls protector.) 

8.. t (who teaches thee) wiU go] (with. you) (to ehwch.) 

9. 'He. , ] ( , thou , ) (aid I writes.) . 
m Thii^ n (to myself.) 

11. [Btijp I] (he is Yery sick.) 



' Buix X. 

If there h neither a command^ nor ^ peti- 
turn, the Uni cordktwe pronoun <rf the |?rd5-:0- 
theme i^ladiction, ^res the t, or *< inflection to 
eVery mceptivey and ^ofoVerb which can take 
these inflections ; as, ThOu cana^ write ; Thou 
writer ; Tjiou wrote^i^; Thpu has^ written ; 
It is thou who laugh^^^. - ^ 

Ifuti caimot take either of l&ese infiections. We cannot say. 
Thou muBt««( write. , ^ 

WaH is hoi? a suhstitute tor imm— for the i iitfeetion is aioeEff 
Taction: of wu^ which i» pi^oduced hj the zeladictiOB of lAoif. 



^fecimeiiit of Chrreotinff l^^ BuLS X* 

i. !rtioTX wrote too soon. ' 

tlie want of the U inJIecUon of wrote^ is a ^iolafioa of Buck Xr 
Kuis -.*.< ; as, Thou wrotee< too soon. 



infTAx. Sir 



EJCSR0XSE8U 

. 1. .^Tlioii smiles. 

2« Tiloanliis. ' "^ ' 

8. Thou ouis iralk. 

4. Tbpn loyed thy son too little. 

6. Thou did not see fiim. . . 

6. [Thon has a fine book,] (Stephen.) 

7. [The child sikw thee] (who loveS it) 

8. rThou (that reads orations) can declaiitt.] ; 

9. rl » J ( » ^^ » ) ( » ^<1 ^0^ laogh.) 

10. (If thon do not think more) [thon will never leariL.) 

11. (If iliou can write a good hsAd) Jjthoa will mit tikd,} 



Bole XI. 



' > 



The tmeordictive noun^or pronoun of the joon/^ 
theme reladictioD, gives the b^ e^^ or th infleclion, 
in thep^^, and in the represent tense, to eveiy 
ineepiive and to every soh verb which can take 
thede inflections ; as, Henry ha^ a book ; John 
ha^ writteii a book; Nathaniel bind^ books.; 
The jufy Yssn^ agreed; The meeting hsih dis« 
jienied ; A meeting of jrour friends haa been 
called; The court de<Side5. ! 

Speeimim cf Ootrecdng hy RuLfe XL 

L (He€orAe](to his Iriend) (erery week.) 

The want of the t inflection of tDrcTe, w a violsi^oft of Rv^a X^ 
fiviii ^< — >^ — ^^— ; as, [He tmte9]^(to tiis friend,) &e. 

• " ' , •*. . ■ 

' JEXBRCISES. 

1. James write letters. 

2. f Stephen walk], (with me.) 

3. It rsln quite Ihist. 

4. She sing sweetly. 

£u The apple taste sweet 7 . 

6. The grass grow high, 

7. [The nqmber amonnt] (to seren hundred.) 
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6. [I 9 , ] (and th^a , , ) (and he write letters.) 
0. (If Jaaon come) (for me) [I will go] (with him.) 

Kon.-^]^ry noun denoting an assemblagei or eollectiye body, 
iBlmty until it 1$ plused bj Bplu^edium; as, Jury,' jiirfe»; Oeurti 
«onrt«; Meeting, meeting*. 

We cannot say, three court| ttao iary, ieven meeting, the^e com- 
mittee. Hence we ehotdd not say^ &e ^pxy^arey the court have^ih» 
meeting v>€re addressed. 

If ^ese aollectiye nounii« as they are tsalled in the eld theory, 
are plus, they woidd tajce three, or any other pkirdl adjectiTe. We 
can say, od# court ; but wip cannot say two- court 



HuLE xn. 

The eordictive plus norm; or pronoun cuts off 
all the r^dictive inflections; as, Boy Bread; You 
mite ; They lau^h ; Men who try, sttceeed. 

t^cimen of Cortecting hy Ruij: XII. 

. I. We readf books. 

..'-.. "" « 

The 8 inflection vtread is a yiolation of Euls XII. 
Buij 6 ; as. We ^ead boolu. 



J. We laughs. * 

2. They speaks slowly. 
8. The men talks. 
. 4. These lads runs. 
6.. Hence eomes wars* 

6. [They (who tries) succeeds.] - 

7. [Fifty pounds (of wheat) contains] (forty, pounds) (of flour.)' 

8. [The men (who sells apples) makes money slowly.] ~ 
^9. [Printers (who perseVeres) makes iortuiies.], 

10. [The boys (that goes) (tp school) learns.] ^ ^ 

11. [The birds (which flies high) has strong wings.] 

12. [The apples (which grows) (on that tree) falls off before] 
(they becMne ripe.) - ~ 

Id. [The lads (who has written their copies) hargone out.] 
.14. |He has such apples] (as grows) (on your young trees) (in 
the garden.) 

151 [As many boys (as has reti^med) x^ study their bo^ im^ 
mediately.] . . ■• - . . " . 
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A pronoun wMcli is plused hjw^fUiaUon^ UAy be plflfed bj 
iwp unt nouns, or. pronouns, eyen wben thej are m djfar^ 
monos; as, [He saw m] (and i^) (wi^ are his friends.) 

16. ri saw ike f^l,} (and bey) (wiio gees) (to that s^eel.) - ^ 

17. {He hired the serrai^^] (and rente^ «h« plantation) (liiat 
Mongsjr )(te iny brotiier.) 

18. fHex»oeupiestheh«in^](a»weilM'tiwba!rm){irldohbeloiig^^ 

(to WuUam Johnson.) 

■ . - fc- . - ■ • ^ ■. •• 

lIHiere the prbnoiuiis synonymous with mii Boons by afitema^ibf^ 
it is not plusecL ' . . 

19.^ [I saw Jobiil (er Jame8V(wlio were) {at ehnroh.) 

20. 'Henry (or Stephen ^ ^ ) (who were) (in the house) lani^Md.^ 

21. risa.ac (or Hewton , , - ) (who were) (at sehool) luui re- 
tvned.] ' 



SEMAEK. 

■■'■"» ■ . ■ 

Tke foUoving Biile juaj x>e read, imd die ezeram niidflv 
it may be made to suit it Yet, as the Bnie itaelf ia foniided 
in erroTy the author cannot ^ec<nnmend any person^ sp^y 
or write by it. The doctrine of this Bale, is diBooiNied in 
the Ap^lax, ond^ page 237. 

RutB xni. 

"WaeijL the verb which is eapresied in the 
suh mono, subjoined by and, is understood in 
the $uper one, the ellipsis cuts off the rekir- 
dtctwe inflections, und^ if there is neither a 
e&mmand, nor a petition, requires are, or u^e; 
as,[X , ](a«iJohnfaw^5;)[I , , , ]^a«rf 
thou ixre) (his friends ;) fThou. , * ,1 
(««(? I «^^^V (his friends.) 

< 28* 
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Tliii Ri)l« is isMiied in G«iiipUa&oe with 0uhm, but in oppoti- 
tkm to the tfue principles of our language. 

That it is the sUqftit which cuts off theae inflections, and requires 
arfi^ or were, is obtious from the fact that when the superior^ mono 
Is made pUnaryi the singular noun Or pronoun, iii both monos, has 
tiie same influence OTer the TCrb, which it has where and does not 
occur ; A; JTI am] (his friend,) (and he it) (his friend,) not, [I are] 
(his frimi/h) (Mia he ore) (m& friMids.^ [I Ifntghf'] (-and Joim 
Im^iUi) not, f I kmghM,'^ (and John hiugh,) 

The wtb, then, receiTcs Ihe plural ovrnder, aa they call it, not 
be cau se of m^ aor boMuse of ih« two noo^aatiTeB winch we are 
told, are eonneeted by am/, but «iMr«/;y, because tibe verb whkh 1$ 
expressed in the mono suljoined by andf is underst^Mid in the 
mono with wmch and^t mono gnomefles.^ The verb, therefore, 
agrees, not with the nommatwe^ but with ihe eU^peU in the super 
monol 



• • . . ,^ 

1. [I (And John ] ) taugl^] 

The t inflection of lauffh, is a violation of Svlb Xlllr 
. Kon ' — ; as, [I (and John ,^ ) la^ffh.'] 

The following exercises are eorrect English as they now stand, 
aeo<9ding to the principles of that relation which exists^ between 
ihe cordf«^tf noun_,and tiie Terb — but'they are placed under the 
thirteenth Kulb, to be deformed (poi corrected) by the doctrine of 
£See the SxacHMzs.] 



EXEROISSS. 



1. 
2. 
8. 

A. 



Socrates, (and Hato^ was] (an exninent pMlosopher.) 

The son, (and father) meets.] 

Life, (and death) is] (in the power) (of the tongue.) 

The time, (and plac^) was opnointed.} - '' 

Idleness, (and ignorance) isj (the parent) (of Qumy yioes.) 



Kuta Xiy. 



. Jb, in the demmomy whether expressed, or 
underjJtood, gives the ineeptimy aud the. sole 
verb the primitwe form ; as, To Jiave heen pun- 
ished ; To be written; ^ojpunish; To wrUe. 



* .yf 
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NoTH.— ^av«, And he are the only iMepHw Terbe wluoh em be 
used in the demimono. And Aavt,. and . been are the only medial 
ones whick can be nsed in ihe demimono. 



Mtive, and be may be eolo irerba in the demimiMlo; af> Henry 

wishes to be good; Charges desires tit^aotf a new book. 



Uni nouns which terminate with fm,t one 8^ 
and noujis whetiier unif or jp^, which do not 
terminate with 8, are rendered adjectives by 
flSsing an apostrophe, and an «; thui^ '^. 

1. Jamei% gloye^ 
• 2. John's hat, 
.3. Aladt/9 ring, 

4. A cAi7<tf » tooth. 

-5. Childr^s teeth, 

6» }*ee<A*8 position, 

Specimen, cf Correc^in^ hy Bulb XV. 

- , " • • ' •■ 

.. - ~ 1. HndiOns' Bay. ' • - - ' 

As Eudson is um, and has no tennini[ktiag $, it skonld be ren- 
dered ^ an a^Jeotiye by .pj^acing the apostrophe btfore the ^Z- 
fixed i, ■ "^ 

BiTLx-t — : '• ; as, Hndson'a Bay. ' - 

■ 2. BnlUons' Grammar. 

As BfiOUone is «nv and has a terminating t, ii tduMild he Ten^* 
4ered an aoyeotiTO by plaeing <he apostrophe btfore the «[/jl^x«c{ «, 
Bulb '■ -; as, Bullions'! Grammar. 



EXiaL€ISESt 



1. Pompeys' pillar. 

2. Virtues' reward. • 
.8. 'A good mans' heart. 

4. Helena' beauty. , ■ 

5. A moments*' attention. 
0. Georges^ boolE. 



t> A mothers' t^ndernese. 

8. A fathers' oare. 

9. Natures' ipfts. 

10. Troys' destruction. 
11. . A days' journey, 
12. Pl^ptfMI. 



f 

2t72 eptntJix. 



EtJLK XVl. 

' -^ - ». ' ■ 

Umts^nrm which terminate with 9S, B,ndphs 
pne& which terminate with a, are rendered ad- 
jectives by placing the apostrophe ^{/%er the 
terminating ss, or ir; as, For Mtite^' sake; . 
X^t^fie^' hats ; JSoffles* wings. 

J^Msimm of Correoiing 2y Buce/XYI; 

1. ZtodU^tiinffi, 

As lodBte UphtBf imd tcanmiates with t, it sboold tie-rtttflfred m 
mctSMjdre ^j pUeing the apostroplie qfter the «« 
EuLB ^-^; S8, iknliM^ rings. 

2. jETo^NieM sake* 

AssAollKMii is tmt^ and terminates <$rith tt, it ^nld be rendered 
an i^djectite by placing the apostrophe ('} after the.M. 
Buia — J; j AS, fToltMM' sakie. 

SXXBCISES. 

* . ' * 

1^. The l&enes's seonraoy. 6. Six pen'*s joints. 

2. RigHteoQsnes's cause. 7. Mve tree^ branohci. 

8. Bas's ^taff. 8. Both ship's crews. 

4. Tills la8*8 finger ring. 9. Many fi^e*s fins. 

6. This im&'s hat 10. Thirty file's te^. 

Bemaak I. 

, Wlieir liie t^ niled ta Tender » fumn a& adfective, wOl 
ooaleeoe with ti^e adjeotiye itself^ the s k pronocUioed in the 
Banie syllable ; as, John's' bat. - ^ 

But when the s does not h^nnpnive, uioiher syllable is 
added in the pronunciation ; 99, Thomas', BHss'. Plrp- 
. nojonoed^ Thomam, Bli$m, ^ ^ 

. . BJBBIABK n. . - 

^ ' - * • . 

Wliere seyeral of these aposttopkic adje<[stives fiiU in sneoes- 
Ron, it IB deemed sufficieot; by some grammteiaaMi;. to eajiress 



ihe adjecdte sign afbr the last word only; aa^ Johiif Jane, 
Si^heuy and C?iest€r^g]}oCk, . 

The adjective ^g^ is understood at Johrif Jane, foti St»' 
pkeh. ski this sisn should certaiiily l)e expressed after 
eiuA /wordy ^f.Ji^n'sy' Jan^s, Stepjun's, and ChesteT^i 
book. This is ^'Jane boQk/' is 90t English. 



Bemark m.- 

When the sign of the dttrihute is made the trunk word^. 
the nalne of the n^W should have iikd'ap6itrophicadjeettve 
form ; as^ [John's going (to BdstoU;) was w^Q known.] 
[Th^knewJ(<tfJb£»Vgoing) (to Boston.) • 

KoTB. — 0<mg, is tbe name of tlie attrlbHte, and is here made t|^ 
tnmk wo>^* John is the 'suSjeet of this. attr9>ut0 — ^henoe, <he 
word, John, is Uirown into the apo9trophic adjeeiwtioTm* John going, 
is not.Eaglish. 

EuiJB xvn. 

Every (udoerb ahoiild end in ^ if tlie word 
can take this inflection ; as. They write accu- 
rate^ ; She conducted herself modesty. 

Sfj^ecmMfn, of Cbrreding hy RvLE XVII. 

L He writes corrert. 

The want of the ly inflection %f correct^ is a TioUtion of BuUB XYII. 
BuLfl . ; as, He writes correct/^ 



J' " E JLlfiKUXo JSB • 

, '■ .' ' ' ' ' 

1. Shenngftinnet. 

2. Grammarians should speak accurate; 
8; The ship mo^es smooth along. 

4k This AOte-is written yery porrect. 

6. He conducts himself very upright. ^ 

6. His property is near exhausted.. 

7. rShe writes neat,] (and spells accurate.) 
6. They appear to be neat finished.' 

9; J[Her8 speaks iui Q^^r^ct] (a» y««rs*). 
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NOTX I. 



The.^ idlfidioir sbonld not be g^ven to the tiiper adnrb 
when the 9uh can take it; as^ She behaved excoedmgfy jxt- 
discreet. " . 

But if the tub cannot take the 'fy inflection, and the snper 
can, this inflection mm^.b^ ^ven to the super; as. She 
behaves veiy diicree&jf* . . « 



. Specknai of OorrecHng hy NoTX I. under SmAXYlir- 

1., She< behaved exceeding iad]«cret^. 

The hf infleetion of mdUcreet^^ h a Tiola&on t>f Nora L under 
RvlbXVIL 
j^on -*— i . — ; as, She behaved excee<png^ indiiscreet. 

2. She bdiaves very <l£fef^e& 

The Wtot (ti the^ fy infection of. dueree^ i$ a liolatiou «f the 
second daose of Nora I. under Ruls XVII. 

Stcand ^khue €ff NoTf I. ; as» She behaves very 

diiereeti||f« 



9ZXBCI8i;|l. 

.1. They behaved exceedingly rndely. 
2. They write remarkably accurately. 
8. They ran astonishing sinftiy. 



Note II. - ' ^ ' 

When the qi^ality \&. express as belondng to the event, 
but hjinferencey carried to the ^ing; the ctdperb should 
drop tile ly ; as, The pass appears green, 

Gfeen shows how the grass appears^ not how it «i. 



f — ' 



•_* 



Speeiaaun oftcirrecHng hy Non Q. tmder ButJB JLVIL 

1. The maai appears od^. 

The ly inflection of odd, is a violalien df . Nora n. under 
Bulb XTH. , ■. ' '' 

Nora -^^-^ ; as, the man appears odd. 



SYNTAX. 3t6 



XZERei0B6> 

t, TIm bird looks beautd^oUj^ 

2. The lady appeared giuly» 

8. She appears handsomely. 

4. The stiok looks crookedly. 

6. The paper appears whitely. 

6*. The block looks squarely. - 



Note m. 



-v-^ 



^ 



There afe some adverbs that represent the certain condi- 
tioa, or state which^^ ike person, or ihinff x^oeiTes fiom Ae 
action denote^ by the verb, that should drop the fyj bb, He 
sinks deqt; The purest clay hums white./ Pie pu^ shoold 
write slowlji arid exacL * ! ^ ' - 



S^p>eQimen (/ CbrrecHng ^ Note IH. under Bxjle XVJLI. 

' 1. He smks deepfy. 

■ ' ' ■ * 

Th e Ijf inflection of deqf,,}a a violation ef Nom IIL niider 

BULB^XVIt " 

]$foa — — — — ; liSy He sinks ifo^. 

> * — 

■i* . - ' . - 

IX£RCiS£S. ' ,. 

- . > * 

1. l3iiBk deeply^ (or taste not the Pieriaii spring.) ^ 

2. maTOi openea widely her eyer daring :gates.. 

.8, The Tictory cost them dearly. * ''^ - 

4. fThickiy, (and more thickly) the steelly circle grows.^ 
5.- f The ci^es taste shortiyJ (and erit^ly.) ■ '^ . 
• ^. tJohn Starched 'straigbttyj (i^ a steep ascent) (of stsps) 
(which were out closelyy;) (and deeply) (iuto the rock.) 

- > 

Rule XVIH. 

Evexy mba^'edm should end in ^ if the 
word can. take this inflection ; as, Henry wa^ 
exceeding^ care&l \ He was unusual^ good* 
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1. (Unto us)' [ate fpywt exceefing gvest ptondKM.]' 
2w fit is] (remarkabH ibie weftther.) 



NdTB I. ' 

I 

WHere the sabadjectiye can i^ incorporated with its 
super by a hypheu, (/) it should not have the ly inflection; 
as a nei0 fashioned hat. C.^eu)-&shioned hat.) 

>- • . ' ^ --."'' 

J^ecimen of Oorrecting iyVom L. nnder Rctlb XYm. 



^ 1. ThiB is an oddly sonstnicted hous^' 

The ^ inflection of ojM^jb a violation of Nors I. under EuLl 
XVIIL 
l^OTs ' ■ ; as, [This is} (an odcf conslrueted house.) 

, . .' - ..... . ^ 

£X£BCISE8« 

1. [Man is] (a nobly minded being J v 
2. ' A neirlj- fashione4>at 
8. [He is] (a hi^ly minded man.) 
4. A roaktdty shaped ajq^ 
• 6. A sqUBrely formed figtkre. 
6« An oddly fashiened house.. 

NotoE n. 

^ - • 

As the noun in the teriidesi "iBg form is alwayd a veith in 
•relati<Hi to adverh^^ the adverbs which, gnomefy WiUi it 
should have the same inflection which they have when ibej 
gnonefy wz&i any other yerb; as^-He was' praised Ikx the 
c^air«n^ of ^ plettere accuratie^y. [Not occwrafc.} 

■ ■ ^ * 

Specimen of Correcting 6y Note II. undeT{Kvj:& XVIII.' 

1. (In the. writing (of the letter) accttrate,) [he showed his gram-^ 

matical skiU.]*. 

The want of the ty inflection of accurate, is a Tiolation of Kotb 
H. lades' fitr^B XYHI- - ' 

Nora r^ '•" ' ■. ' .' {-as, In th$ Writing (tf the^ lettfr Jteou* 

rftte2y;&c.- ' • :• .-^ 



tnntTAX.- 
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XXEROiSES. ' V 

1. rThe drawing (of the papers) last^^. eeoftdoried ft seriomi 
difficulty;] , / 

' 2. [He WM pridsed] -(fbr the drftinng (of the picture) elegant) 

8. (In , speaking 1[ , , ) improper) [teachers set ( » 
their pnpib) bad exanq>leB,l 

4. (Bj 9 constmctuig( , sentences) (!n, general, ),inaecai- 
rate) [those , (who write grammars) demonstrate a want! (of 
skill,) (whkh renders them incompetent to imptoye Murray.) 

5. (ui , memorising ( , the M theory) (of grammar,) 
«ven ifaorough) [the pupil does not become] (a'grammariaB.) 



Bums XIX. . ^ 

Tbe cordicUve pTonotm which hae & cordidh>$ 
form, should be used ixtHtmform;^ 9s,]Ie writes^ 
She laughs: [I speaki (of Wiishington) (than 
v;ho-,\) (no man (of lutfinlej WM 
greater) (in the field./ ^ ' 

Not Sin writes; not bet laughs; not m$ speaks; net HasOr 

' Specimen of Chrr&^ng hy BuLfi XIX* . 

1/ Sm writes. 

Mevie of hk^ Ibr As, is a idolation of Itvu^XIX. 

; a8» A writes. 



Kdu 



^tmim^immt 



^ 



exibCises. . 

1. Thfm«restck. : 

2. Us are well. 

«. OurselireB went. 

4. !^e will go. ' 

6. (Her b^ng absent/) [i^e w%6 sent for.]' 



^•Than 'uthemf k no better than, Mm is— no Mter jdum whom vm. , 

He, or who, sfaoold 1m used instead vftohm. ttibko is nied, the liiono Ifintk by 

|tef» ahodld not doee ihe.ie^itenoe ; ^m, I saw Johnson daily, (than toto f , ) 

no man ever treated me better. 
' Btit,1f Aer wbtBb is the better wor^ shoidd h9 «Md,tt« Mffit^ giTefi b^ Ma« 

•hoald eloee the period ; aa, I a»ir Johnaogi dailjF; and no mui erer treaceC w» 

24 
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6. rw&om cq[w>ke][ (to rile ?) [Hitt , ](fuid]ier , both.) 

7. whom answered them ?. [Me V « •] 

8. Who spilled the ink ? [mm » > •] . 
• 9). Who' made the pen ! Hie > » .•] 

10. Whom wrote the letter! [Her » t •] 

11. {Me will now q>eak] (<^ Wasunffton Irviiig) (jkhaa whom 

' cannot be found.) 

me went.) 
remain# 

14. lliyself mnst go. 

15. Hers^ shall see it. , 
10. IhemselTee are here. 



U. fMe will now sp 
L t(» better writer 

12. [Him , i (fcnd : 

13. !&ee mnst reniaix 



Bum XX. 

Duo verbs require the umordietwe form of 
the uncdrdidive proBouiiB whiohiiave this fonn ; 
as, James saw us ; Whom did the boys call ? 
iiot^ James w^ wej not, TF%o did the boys 'ca&? 

-MMABKS. 

. - •' 

. In deeidinff whether a^9ta^yerb is monOf or duo jii may 
be of use to £e learner to know that dato V^s^ in general, 
may be ahnd^edy derived of their dtu) character by the 
nse of someyorm of jBe. . And that he may derive all the 
advantage frixnx this &cty which a Similiarlusqaaintanee with 
it will afford him, it may be w^ td style the. verbs which 
are^ abridged <2f their naiurcd poW^ to gnomefy with unear- 
dicHve noonsi and pronouns, 

ABSIBGEP' MONO YEBBS. 

Tba ahridffed mono verb is one that, is natomlly e^tfo; 
bat which, by the precisian of some fbhn of £e, la deprived 
of its natoral pow^ to gnomefy with an wncordictwe noon, 
or ptononn; as, Aletter must ^ toriUen; The water tocu 
drunk; Th@ work has hem done; The apple t^ ecUen; The 

f\xl wu named (^ > > 9 ,) ( > Jane;) 
hese diildren have bem tavgju ( . > / En^ish gram- 
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N(XCB» — ^When the Yet)} whbh is naturally duoj ends in 
ike ienieless Be form, it caimot^be abridged of its natoial 
.power to gnomefy with uncarc^tctwe nouns^ and pronouns ; 
as, i am ymUng a letter ; Stephen* was drink^ water; 
Jcitfn will soon be do^ the work ; Charles is eating appl^ ; 
They axe nami^ the girl after her t^uni; Theji: have be^ 
teachi/i^ English grammar. ^ ^ , 



CbrdkUoeferm. 
I 

Thou 



THE P&ONOUNS OF BOTH lOBMS. 

VnoonBcUveformt* 

Me 



He > 

She J 



Who 

Whoever "^ 
'Whosoever v 
Whoso ) 

We 

Ye 

They 



Myself 

Thiee 

Thyself 

Him , , 

Her 

Himaelf- 

Herself 

Itself 

Whom 

' Whomsoever 

. ( Us 

\ Ourselves 
Yourselves 
f Them : 
1 Themselves 



Specimen of Corncting hy^vis^ XX; 

1. He saw /. 

The use j»f J forise, .ii a violatioii of BuLS XX. 
Bulb ^ — r-; as, He saw mt. 



\* Who do yoo see t , ' 

2. Who did he employ! 

8. They have called he* 

4. [John called she,] (he,) (they,) (tliou,) (and I) (to the houae.) 

f>, |He is] (a pupil) (who it^ Is impossible to teach.) - 

6. |WhD'wonld you suggest] (as a fit person) (for that station.) 

7. [It is] (I) (who they wish to -see.) 



2B0 annrAZ. 



B0LS XXL v^ 

r 

Atnhi verba require the ^ uno&rdie^ fixm of 
the prenouns in the demimonoj which have this 
form ; as^ Charles told Stephen to teach ^^;». 
Not, they. - '^ ' ^ 

Jt 18 not easy for beginners to manage oonstniidio^ like 
the-foOo^ng :— 

1. IFA^ do people say that I amf -^ 

2. He is the person ifihom th^ say Mr. Johnson tftnght. 

But by l>reaking snch sentences into monos, the pn^ly 
and ey^n many of Qor trcmdaiors of ^e Seriptn3:es^ may find 
0om6 aid in correcting bad English. 

The trone : [Do ^people $ay that ^] . - 

Chud^ : (Who) (^I am ry 

Thetronfe: [Re is] , - ' 

€\fJ\ '• I (^-JP**^>^) (phom Mr. Johnson idvglu) 

Kuia XXn. 

Prepos^fiB require ihe un^ordidimtotm ofr 
the pronouns which have this formj as, Of 
wh(m did he speak ? John called for us ; Charles 
took that man for ^^. 

&secymen of Carreciijig hyUviJH XXU. 

1. Of wAo did yon speak ? 

The use of fffhg, is a violation of Bule XXII. 
'Rxjjja - ; as, Of wh^m <li<l you s^eak ? 

EXEBOISES. ' - 

1. (Who [do you speak] to) (Nancy?) 

2. [He called] (for Charles,) (Jo.hn,) (and) (I.) - 
8. (Who [does be-«peak] of?) 
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4. (Who [did he gire tie lyook] tot) * , 

6. [Hewetitl ^ with. Jane,). (Hester,) (and) (I.)' 

fr. (From'her(that is needy) [turn thou not away.l 

7. JThey took them] ( , we.)* 

8. (In order) (for me to be , ) ( t ^he) [there niastheft 
great change.] 

Plenary — In order for me to be matk mUi hm, there mti«t be a 
great change. 

r 

Rum xxnr. 

If the pronoun which constitutes the predi- 
eate mono^ has a cordktive iorm^ it should be 
used in its cordictive form; as, [It is] (/;) [It 
was] {i»he;) [It is said to be] (A^/) [It was] 
{they;) [lam] (he.) 



fijSMASK. 

This Bule is siistalned by the consideraiibn tha^ ih^ .cor- 
dictive form of the pronouns which indioote th^ir cordteti/ve 
power hj their form, is the maiural state of the"woids» The 
cordictive fbnn t^ng their- no^ro^'stote^ the wo^, as a 
matter of <K)urse, should retain this form in every instiOioe 
where there is no other. word which' requires them to ex- 
change it for an uncardiciivefQgaa. , -No word except a dtio 
\erby and' a jprepodtiouy has any power to.demand^this eic- 
ch&nge-^hence^ if neither of these words belongs to the 
miono^ the pronoun c&ould re^n- iW icordicUve ^onu; eyen 
while it surrenders its conftc^t^e power. 

In conformity to the doctrine A this Bule, we say^ 

i. It is {they.) Not,it is i<lA^. 



•I thought it< , Um,) NotA«. 

TuMihi is UMd in the aena^of (ooIp— «iidibr 1« vikdentood be^vre Hin. 
I took it /or him. 

Ithoughjbit'tbboC , Urn,) NotAe.. 

Jbr^ig wmEBOmefl uaed in the jetm^ of tho phrue^ in iht eharaeter of; 4%-I took 
bim/bi* a gentleman ; He took this note /ir good money; S» wiu tl^en up for 



Ualeto the itfttOmmo ebangM the $emt of ttab pxoipositioiLentiiely, /or is ipuler- 
stood when tiie dendmono ig expressed; a% 
I took him to be a gentleman. 
That iis I took Mm/or a gentleman to bet 

24* 
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2. Tho man. is (/.) Not, is «». \ 

3. (Who) do people say I am ? Not, tahom. 

4. Do people say (who) (I am?) Not, whom. 

^%>«(mei» ^ Cbrrec^wi^ i^ Bulk XXni. 

1. [It is] (me.) [ 

The TMolme for /> is » TiolaUon of fieui XXIIL 



X:XSlkCTdE8» . ^ 

•• ->-•... ' » 

1. fTHex thought that} (it was) (m«.) 

2. fWe think that] (it Was) (th«m.) ' T 
^. [Is this] (her !) {It is not] (her.) 

4. [Was that] (him f) [It was] (me.) 

fi. rWhom) [ia the teacher f ] [That man is] (him.) 

6. iBy whom) [has he been called] (himt) ' [He has been 
caUed] (him) (by all.) ^ 

7. rU wft» not] (me)^— (it was) (him.) 

8. ['Be composed]— (it le) (me.) 

9i [Yon may weir be afraid]--(it is) (He:) 

10. Who made the dlBtnrbanoe ? [It was] (Johxi,) (and) ()iim.) 

11. [Wafrit] (him,) (or , , )(£er?) / 



. RuUB XXIV. ^ 

' . - - 

No Word which is an adjective without^, 
should have this inflection where the word is 
used as an adjective ; as, Henry's conduct was 
manfuUy; Her demeanour was conformab^ to 
the rules of modest behaviour; Is your ^ tea 
agreeab^ to your taste. / 

•RirwB X^V. ' '" ■ 

An adjective of the uni numerdictibn, re-, 
quires a noun, or pronoun of the same numer- 
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diction.; as, This man. , (Nof, tliia men.) Each 
book. . (Not, each looks.) Thut pen. (Not, 
that j9e^.) TihQ second , and <AW edi- 
tion. (Not,, the second, and ihji^ ediUons.) 

Specimen of Correcting h^ BuLE XXV. 

1. Tluflflicn.. 

As mm 18 ptusr^uad tbe- super of thui U.b a Tiolation of Bulb 
XXV. .. . ■ , 

- Bulk ■ ' ' ■ ; as, tlds man, 

/ . ■ ^ - • - • '....- 

NoTS.— A suba^Jectiye of the uni nuqierdictioii jreqmres a prin- 
eipal of the same numerdiction ; as, This man's sons ; Oneboy^d 
books. 



BX£BCI6£S. 



1. 
2. 
8. 



This men went] (to the citgr.) 
|The foarth, (and fif^ ikien) were lost j 
|Tiie second, (and third books) are his » •] . 
4. 'It is'beliered J (that) (the tenth, (and eleventh editioni^ have 
been greaUy improTe<L>4£»-i^m'« ^i»iA^^ 



Rule XXVL _ 

Ati adjective of the jt^Zt^ numerdiction, re- 
quires a noun, or pronoun of the same numer- 
diction; as. These men. (Not, these man,) 
Thase p^is, ( J^ot, those pen.) 

s 

S^pecmenof Corrediitg 5y-BuLS XXVI. 

1. Those hoff mtiat be quiet 

As 5«y is the «fp<r of thou^ and urn, it is a Tiolation of Kvlr 
XXVI.. ^ '. 

BuiiB ^-^— — — — ; as, Thoi^e boyxmust be quiet 

Non.— ^A subiuyeetiTe of the pUu nnmerdiction requires its 
principal to be of tiie same numerdiction ; as^ These mm*s sons ; 
Two bipt* books. ^ . > 
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EXXROISES. 



|. [FhaTe bonghi six pound} (of biitter«). 

?i. 'He piirchasod four cord] .(of wood.) •. 

"^ .3. |Tlrt dm traT6l] (sixteen B^ile) (in An Konr.) t • 

4. [Fifty pound (of wheat) 6ontain forty pound] (of. flour J 

6. [The tree is ( » , j ) ( , a hui^dred fpot) high.] 



Rule XXVn. 

is 1but one thing, or but one collection men- 
tioned, the .adjective should' have its gn^Uive 
form ; as, Hed bird ; Bed birds ; Good man ; 

I^ schools. 

'"-'■' ' ' 

J^iBdmen of Correcting h^ BuLS 2^XYIL . 

1. A redder bird. 

Ab there is ht^t one thing mentioned, the use of th« ^-derwatioe 
ratiediction is ii violation df Rulb XXVII. ' . 
Rule— ;-^ — ■■ i ■ ■'; as, r£dbird«/ 

. EXJI^dSSS. 

1. A bettermaiL 4. A brighter Ug(t / 

2. A larger apple. .5. The older pexvon. ; 
; 8.' The darkest night 6. A greateor mountain. 

RuLB xxvni. 

When l?ut two things^ or but two eoHeettons 
are compared,* 4he adjective shoulcl have the 
ifcfenVaw^ ratiodiction ; as, This bird is redder 
than that ; That school k better tham this. 



-* T}»e tr{<lenvative ratiodictioii is amlicableonly wfinre tOTtlw oKjeets 

tioned, fall under one dgmmindtitm- That is, If one direct U a book, aJl mdst be 
ifocics; »S, Thig is th^ thickat book of fbie seven hooks, 
the birderivaUve ratiodiction Ib applicable where the tw(j ol^eets nwntione^, fall 



JSj[fec£men of OornecHng hy BuuB XXVIII. 

"1. This ifl the largest man of tlfe two » .. 

Aft there are 4>iit two tten mentioned, the use of the tH-derkt^ 
the ratiodiction is a Tiolation of Ruta XXVIII. ' 
BniA •" ■ ■■ ; as, Thiffis thelarger mail of ihe^two i • 

nader the mbm^ or vndor diffireHt deilominatloi^s; m^ I1i]42mii is better tt»Btbat 
jMfi ; This kit^ft is sharper than that razor. 

I think tliat Mr. JosiPa R. Chakouee has adranoed the idea that Vba.trideriMh 
Km ratlodkiUfm mar he M»plied where tiiere an bat two ohJeets msiittnied; aS| 
That :tree is-'the hi^iesl of the two; Jane is the oldeaf of the two fda^ 

I must diuad ftom the doctrine (tf this 'position cMogdher. Ihare glTsn oeii* 
iiderable attention to 1^ sul^ect of the tri4iaioati'ce rdUoAiUm, and huftTe eome 
to the eoneloaion that it cannot be sostained in emijf case. 

True^ the world has started with tliis fiurm of ezpreerion-— batit is ftmnded in 
fkSkiiogieai mtot, and in an ui^hSUmfMoai prlno^ue. He whO«zamines the tr<- 
dmimiiioe form of expression, i^ arrive at tlie conehisioii that it is Teryanalo- 
fous fO the ftilowinf which is ridienloady wrpog ^-^ - 

* . ^1. The Bible is better than any boelt. 

2. Methuselah was older than any nuok 

• 1. As the Bible is a book, and as the Bible is better than smy boolL it fbllows 
that the Bible is better than itself! 

2. AaHethnselah was a man, and as he was older than aiqfman^ it. follows th|kt 
Msthnselah was astoal^xdder than himself! 

Let it be presumed that there ace three books before us ; and that the Bible is 
•ne of ths thiee. I«t tlM following pnpositlGb be msda In valaikii to ths 
Bible >- 

1. The Bible is the best book of the three. ^; 

This pMpoiltion is exactly synonymons with the fi>llowinc>r- 

a. The Bible is better than any ens of -the three bookSL 

Nowr as the Bible Is one of th<(~three, Is it not desrly said here that the Blbla 
Is better Ihan «ie(^/ 

The.BHyle Is the bestbook of (he thvee. 

That Is, of all the books which belong to this firiplleato group of beok% the 
flOfe istfae best Now,. If flie Bible actually belongs to this group of books^ Is It 
not dearly represented to be better thaii itself f 

9utwhatisthe«xaotidefttobeezpfwaedt ItisthatthsBihleisbettsr than 
either of the otf^ two books. 

The IdM, howerer, which U expnueA, is that the Bible is better than tftay one 
ot the three bookf . And, as the Bible is one of the three, it follows that the mpcr- 
iaUve degne, as they call it, clearly expresses that the Bible is actually better than 
Itself! 

fflie Is the ftondtdmei^ lady in the room* 

. Now, tfthe lady is In the room, she is handtiomer than herselfl 
Should tfie plausibility of my pesifion have a tendenoy to imralidato Hf. Chan- 

ffler*!^ that thesuperlatite degree may be used where tbcve are but two thluM let 

him console himself with the reflection, that he is the great«<r.grammaTian m the 

world. Thatis^ heispreoterthan'MmWi^/ 
ThfitJ may be eiearly uademtodd on.the fuhJeflt of Am use of the sifperlattvs 

degree of comparison, it may be well to say — 

1. The superfcrifae degree^ in oMy instence^ Is agatost mmnd ptdUMopk^. 

2. The tupeHaiiioe dq^ree cannot boiused where all the ol(|ects do not ftJI undet 
the soaie denomination. "^ 

' 8. -The si^MrioMM degree can be «sed wl^et# there aM but two things, if both 
foil under the same denomination, with as much pkOpiofhic propriety as it can 
whore there are threes or more. ■ 

4. Seme mon^ iip i w wi^or twrfcriiarf, which begins with gfysaust tw wfa ftly 
fldlow the superiatiTe degree; as, She is the handsomest lady m the room. 
That 1% 8b« is the ^M^bomesllady 9f aU the ladles irthe room. 
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SXiaHGlSES. 

5. TUs lifttis the bbuskest , ..of the two » •. 
2. He is the tallest , of the.two . , . - 

8. This , is the best school of the two : » • 
4. 9e chose the last of the two , . 

6. I was mnch the sickest of the two . , . . 

6. Stephen has two- sistets, the.olde^ of. whom is the .heat 
WMwier. ■ . 

7. The oak, and the willow attempted to decide which was the 
BtriMtgest. — Fable. . " . , ' . 

Bui^ XXIX. . ^ . .r 

Wlieii as many as three things, or three col- 
lections are compared, they must all be erf the 
same kind, and the adjectiv^ should have the 
irirderivative ratiodiction ; as. This bird is Ihe 
reddest of the four ; This is the best school of 
the three, 

Sj>€cimen of Correcting ht/ BxTLE X2QX. 

1. I «m the taller of the tlvee persons. 

. As there are three persons menti6ned, the use of the hi-dmoatioe 

ratiodiction, is a yiolation of Rulb XXIX. 

' Bulb ■ ■ ; as, I am the talle«t of-tiie tiiree. 



JBZEKCISESi. ' r 

1. This Ts the better |>en of Uie three. 

2. Whith is the^etter reader, Jane, Hester, or' JSosatt ?-.' 
8. The Indian is the older ,, of the foTit ;, . 

\4. iKackhawk was the more sagacion? r ' of any Indian in his 
tribe* - * 



. RuMi XXX. 

- - " • *~ ^ 

Prpnemns should agree in numerdtcti^, gene- 
dictmiy and rehdictum^ynih the nmnsypronounsy 



and syllahanes ynih which they are made 
aynonymouB by application ; as,. Mother had 
Been James before she called him. 



Speeimm of Gorrectmg hy Sule XXX. 

1« [I offered (.Jolm) a knife^] (but tiuy would not take it) 

The UMt of ihn^ for A«, is A yiolatijon of Ruu^^X^ 

j^vjM ^ ; as, [I offered (John) a kmfe;] (but ^ 

voiild not take it) 

. EXXROISISS. 

■^ ^ . ' ■ ■■ . " . " 

- \. fNo person is A1II7 satisfied] i(t]^at} (they win Hot be de^ 

ceived. ) ... 
2. [The minds (of men) are active] — (it mtist have something 

to-^lroiW (on.) - - ~ . • 

8. [I^kch (of them)' reoeived the amonntj'^to ithich) (thej were 

entitled) (by law.) ' 

4. [I gaye him oats,] ^nt they Would not eat it) 
•6. ' [I gave the horse hay,] .(bat they would not eat them.) 
6. 'I gate the horse grass,] (bnt he did not eat them.) 
7« [I gate the ox spires] (of grass,) (bnt he did not eat it) 



^ , NOTB I. - - . 

WhieHi for Jyrtvityy the namd of the assemUage^ or eoUec* 
tive body, is ua^ instead of the name of its ^sonstiituent 
parts, the mind dissolves the body into its seyeral parts, and 
die -pronoun is synonymous with the name of ^ these parts; 
as, me- juij wHl remain out till they have agreed qn ihdr 
verdict ^ 

They is not synonymous witk the noun^/ieyj^, bat with the 
word, mem&enr, impUed. The jiuy will lemaiB out till its 
mefmhen have agreed on a verdict. .- ^. ^ 

8. [The Jury will oontinne out till] (it have agreed) (on a ver* 
diet J _ , 

9. [The «onncil was not .nnaniaunur;]{and it separated) {inth- 
wX eontfng) (to any df|innlnatto&,) 
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10. [Tke Mtay was not able to rapport die ohargoj] «nd Jm 
fled.) 

11. [Tbe <ftfetida]it*fl eonnsel had a diifietilt ta^J imposed upon 

12. [TlieraiiiilyUnot bo well pleased] (with its aitoation) (as it 
expected to be.^ 

Note H. ' 

Wben ^e nsme of the asaemblage^^or colleedre body, is 
fio^ used for tl^e nfune of t^ie ctmsiiiueHt paiti^ (members;) 
the mind dees not dissolve the body into its ser^^l parts : 
Jienoe the pronoun is synonymous with the tme name of the 
eoUeotif e body; as, A committee was 9gppointe4> and it made 
a report upon the subject. ^ 

18. [The crowd is so great] (that I cannot get) (thronffh them.) 

14. [Theeompany was Tory small] ^t first ;) (}mt they lacreased 
daily!) 

15. [The school is quite large now ;1 (and they w31 grow larger. ) 

16. n^he third flock (of fiheep) is fed; J (but they are not watered. ) 
. 17. t The. comniittee was divided] (in sentunelit^ (and they rdTer- 

red the busiliess) (to a general meeting.) 



NeTB in: 

.. * • " ■ 

la generaJy it is the exact sense tbat decides with which 
one of two principalB, a pronoun that receiyes ita numerdi&* 
tioa/ genediotion, and reladiction from its principal, is 
synonymous; as, I am tb€i man -t^Ao commands you; I toko 
command you, a6i the man. 

In the first; who is synonymoui^ widi man. In &e seoo&d, 
ivho is synonymous wi^i /. . ' 

in the ficst, wha is um, mctseultn, and pafUa^ffieme. £c| 
&e sewnd/irAo is wmV wcMcw/m, andpar-e-d^me. , 

18. [1 am] (the man^ (who command yon.). < 

19. [I am J. (a person) (w|ie ad<^t that sentiment;) (and maiii- 
tain it.) 

20.* [Thou art] ^a person^ (who posset^est bti^t parts;); (but 
who hast cultiyatea them) (Very litiSe.) . 

121. [I am] (a man) (who speak but seldom.) 

S2. [Tho^ •'^l V^ mend) (that hast otften iie]leTid M ;) (sftd 
that hast not deserted me) (in time) (of peculiar need.) ^ - - 

29. ri am] (the hoy) (dtat write yimr letters.) 

24. \1[qu are] (the boy)'(who pl0k my vpfkM^ 



syntax/ 2)8& 



tlEBIAIlKB. 



(r- 



The foUoioing remarks af> worthy of a eareftU pertaal^henee the learner 
eaimot do better than to memorize them. 



u- 



MtMteTi I hare brought tiat6 thee my son whkh hath a dnmb 
i^irit." 

Which, as a pronotm, is not ap)>licabld to perso&s. Whu^ th^, 
is not suited to thcr word, eon. That, or who,, should be us^d. _ 

TfAteA is papable of being either of ^e nni, OTjHua, prot-o-themej 
or pamtar^kemei iMMiUiin, femmin, am6i^ mute, or n^-o graiediotion. - 

Who and that, ^r» applied' to pereone-^^iwhich to Mti^x ; as^ JSfhe 
mAn who; ThehoytJuU; The hook which. 

Whose is applied^ botii to persons, and things ; as, "h saw the 
man whoge arm was ampntated; I haye a book whose pages I have 
neyer read. 

That is preferred to who after an acQeetiTe of the. fn-deriyatiye 
ratiodjlctioh ; as, Washington, was the greatest general Ihat.eyet 
commanded an army. [See the foot note, page 284.] 

When the nonh does not decide the gender, the pronoun of the 
m^scnlin genediotion is preferred; as. I saiv" the. person when ks^ 
left' Ai»: seat. Not) I jatr the person waen she left her seat. '- 



RtJLB XXXI. -^ 

All adjectives made from ,pronouns, whether 
by derivation or application^ should agree inww- 
merdidion^ ^eniedicUony and, generaUg^m reladic^ 
tiony with the nouns, jpronouns, and apostropMa 
adjectives with which they are made synonyr 
mous by application ; a^, John saw his brothej* ; 
The jury will .remain out till its members have 
agreed on a verdict j Can any person on M? eri- 
trance into life, be fully satisfied that he will 
not be deceived? Jane came here when she 
got ier book, . 

' remarks; 

1. Bis, in the first setftenee, is synonymous with John^s.- [Not,* 
John,"} , . . . " 

John' saw Jokers brotlMr. Noi^ Jotaa saw John hvotkei. 

26. 
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. 2. IttU Byhonym6nB niihfursf't. The yaaey will remain out tiU 
the/Kfy'< mem1}er8 hare agreed oa i^ risrc&ct. 

8. In the third sentence, Aw .is BynonynKms withjMrvMi'f. 

i. When and ooeurs, thdr may be need instead of hit^ ^ ostMerf 
as, I saw John, and Charles, get t%Ai*^hooks; The book, and the 
l^n vere [wmi it should be] moyed from their proper pUoo. 

Specimm ^ (hrrectinff hy Buz* iUUJU 

. . 1<. The boy saw IMr brother. . . 

The use attkrir for Acf ^ is a violation of Rvu XXZI. 
BiTUi - ■ ' ; asy The boy saw hii brother. 



XXSRGISES. 
" , . .■'»-■ 

1. [C«9 ai^y person (<m. thMr entrance) (intolU<i) be fiQly secure] 
( , that) (hfiLqh^llnotbedeceiyed?) 

2. FThe mind^ (of men) cannot be long], (without son^e food) 
(whi^ ^iU-noronsh the aodyily) (of its thoughts.) 

8. [Each (of them) (in ^keir turn) recces U19 money] (to which) 
(he IB entitled.) 



4. 

6. 
7. 



jEach (01 the boys) to6k their own book.] 
'He tieaches maUiematics] (with all their branchy.) 
[Cany the scissors] '(to its jplaCe.) 
[John, (and Jaines) bare found his books.] / 
[StQ>hen, (or Joseph) has returned their copjr.] 
9. [I-haTe examined ^ subjeot] (of alms) (in all thdr conse- 
quences^ 
to. rWh9Q (the nation complains,) their tulers should listen.] 
11> {This eompany con4uct& tbior boslneas] (with accuracy,) 
(and)^(de8pateh.j 
12. f I%e chivrch; wiH eosduct their own busttfess;] 
18. [The fimMly is T«ry well] (with tb« ezeeptSon) (of two) (of 
their members.) 
14. TThe schoel musi attencT]. (lb their wzitiBg^ now.) ~ 
16. [Thiftdasfrhasloet some] (of their memlMsl.). 



QlTESTIONS^ , 

1. Whatls SfKTAX? [Page 267.] 

2. SifntOx respects what f - ' ' : 

3. What is Rule L ? [Page 258<] 

4. Can you giye Note 1. under Rule I. ? 

5. Will you repeat Rule ir. t [Page 260.} ^ 

6. WiU you giye me the substance of tbereMa»k«Bdiy RidelL ? 
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7. *k«i b Riile liX. T 

a WK»t is Ruje IV. ? : ' . 

9, is ^6pai9ed te^ form «Ter ^d ffave and Be fonn ? fPi^e 

10. "WhUt is Rtfle V. f 

11. What is Rule VI. ? 

12. By what Bole do you correct ^e error in the foHdwing itti- 
ienoe? . . ^ ^« 

, " Thou » sick." . 

13. Will you repeat Rule VIL f (T-age 264.] 

14. What is Rtjle VHI. ? - , 

16. What is Rule IX. ? - 

16. Will you repejfkt Rule X. ! 

17. What is Rule XI. ? 

18. Can you give Rule XII. t . 

19. What is Remark L «i»ler Bole Xn. t 

20. What is Remark U. under Rule XIL ! 
^. What is Rule Xm. ? 

22. What 18 the jaabsiatkoe of the Remark "which, precedes 
RuleXni.? 

23. Can yoa ^ve tine exact ideas whicii the author has expressed 
and iliustrated in the Remarks which foHow Rule Xm. t 

24. Ts it ^ood sense to jay^ Socratett i^ Plafo Were 'eminent 

26. Do yovL not eee that tlur form of^ezpression makes a ptmraUtjf 
of pbflosophers out of eadi t f^iee IJie BxsaBsis^l 

2ft. What ]|e» Rule XIV. t 

27. Will yog repeat Ru le XV > T 

2B. ean yon gi^ Role XVI. t . 

.29. What is the subfltaace of the Remarks under this RnSet 

SO. What is Rule XVli: ? 

81 .^ Is there an error in the foUoiring. sentenee t— 7 

^* Thou speakest Vforrect** 

■ ' , ^ 

82; What Rule in Syn^m does tSiis error Jiiolate t 

83. What is^Note I. under Rule XViZ. ? 

84. What is Note II. under Rale XVII. r 
^. WhsJt is Note IIL under Rule XVIL ? 
86. What is Rule XVIII. r 

^7. What M Note 1. under Rul« XVm. t . 

88. What is Note U. under Rule XVIIL? 

89. l^illyou repeat Rule 2IX. ? 

' 40. What is the suhstanoe of tiie/oi>{ note under psge 2777 
' 41. Will you give Rule XX. ? . 

42. What is the substance of the Remarks und^ this Rule ? 

48. What ia an a&nif<7«<l, mono terb? 

44. Can you supply the ndeUmi (impUed words) which are neces- 
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iary to render tlie usnUnct^ employed in illustratiiig; tlus de^niUoi^ 
and all of its monoe, plenary t ' * 

[The gill was named] \^ the siffn) (of jraifie.)^^ 

45. What is the substance of the Note at the top orpage 279 ? 

46. What is the cordktive form ofmef 

47. What 11 the fMMrifitf^w fom of /f ^ . . 

[It niay seem to many that ihe prononns which end in 
seif^_ or telves are eordietW€,-^^e is tall«r than kmuelf. 

[Rendered plenary-i-^He is taller] (than he ie tall)' (of , 
himself.) . .' 

TThat is, he has more height than is derived from Um- 
•elf.] - 

48. What is Bnle XXI. ? 

49. Will yon repeat Rule XXII. f 

60. Will, you nye me an explanation of the principle of Rule 

xxm.? 

61» Is it proper to say, [It was} (here.) 

52. What is the substance of the Bemiarks under Rule XXIIL ? 

58. What is Rule XXIV. ? , 

54. What is Rule XXV. ? 

55,.WhaJ;isRuleXXVl.? ' 

5Q. Xs there any Uiing wrong in the following f— * 

. These^ mcQ is good..- 

57. Is the following good, or bad English 7 : - ^ 

^^ Henry Hudson wsus by birth an Englishman^ but 
h^d been fbr some time prevums to/ and at the time 
of the discovery, employed in tlie eervioa of the 
Dutch East India Company.'' ' . 

[^Ab previous ]& an adverb that can take I$f, it ^euld have 
the ly mflection; as^ "and'had been employed jpret>toM«?y." 

Where he/ore can be substituted for previous, previous 
is an adverb, and it should end in ^; as, '^ and had 1>een 
employed be/ore" ' ' !^ ' 

But, then, if before is used, the mono which follows is 
cordictive; as> ("and had been employed before) (liie dis- 
covery , ,^ .) 

Whereas,' Ml previously is used, the memo which follows is 
uncordictive; as, (^and had been employed prevumsiyy (to 
the discovery/') / ^ 

* Named is here ii«M ii;! the tenae (iSdiMtiaigtMhid, «r wifUd, {The girl was ^JB- 
tinguisbcd] (63^ </ie ham«) (q/ Jane.) 
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Before, ', 

[llie creation (of ^ world) had taken place hefori\ (Ae 
flood^ , , .) . . 

[The creation (of ^e world) had taken plaee prevwudjf'} 
(to th^ coming) (of the flood.) 

plan had fallen t^^] (O'AHitf died) (for his rins.) 

iVewlofcrfy. . 

[Man had fallen previoady] (to Ae <2eaA) (of Ohiist) (for 
hia sins.) 

RSMA&KS. 

Was the author of this sentence present^ I ahoold b^ him 
to allow me to 'make ^'few alterations in it ^ 

^ Heniy Hndson was h^ lAirfh an Englishmxn. 

Why should the predicate* mono, aok J^Hdman, be 
pushed so far fibm its. subject 7 

Why not place the relative parts of the sentence in juxta- 
position :, — . . 

"Henry Hudson was. anEnglttkman hy births hat had 
been for some time, previouiily to, and at the time of the d^ 
coTCfy, employed in the service of the Dutch ^last India 
Compamy;" 

**And. had been ^ploi^ premoudy to" is Englidi. But 
'^ had been eiwpUjyed a$ the time of tke ducaoery^^ is some- 
thing fw which I have no name.^ 

Nor does it seem to be altogether j^ist to connect the j^vr- 
perfect with the impcTfeet tensCi as is seeil in ^ junction 
of tiie following italic parts : — 

'" Henry Hudson tocM by birth an EngHshman, but Had 
been for some time previously to, and pi the lime of the dis- 
covery, employed in the service of ^e Dutch tiast India 
Company.^' 

War; but.^od (ee9»; riiould be wm; but he had been. 

25* 
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JEknplo^ed mxj be omitted*) for Aodf he^H in the germcey is 
better, thim^ had been emplaned in the serrice. 
Wai should be employed after and, and before at. 

1. ^' Henry Hudson wus by ^iMrth an Englishman ; but 
had been for some time, previously to, and at the time of the 
discoyery, Miployed in the service of the Butch East India 
Company/' 

. 2. '^J^ btrthf Henry Hudson was an Englishman; but,^ 
€U ike time of the discovery, he was^ in the service of the 
Dutch East India Company; wh^ he hail been engaged 
for scMne time he/ore it.'' - 

68. WhatisKiileXXyil.? . 

69. Wm yott repeat Eule XXVm. ? 

60. Ar0 thu^9, or their attributes compared ? 

[The attrilnUea are compared— henoe the propriety of 

. using the word ratio — ra-8he-o, Ra-she-o^ction is the 

ezpresfidon of the ratio which OBe''qiiantity of a eertain 

quiility, has to another qua/utity of the same quality as 

foimd in a different thing; as, This bird is redder tiian 

; that. Both birds have rediifisS;; but one has more of 

^ this attribute than the other — ^faience er is employed.^ 

express the ratio j or the proportion of tbe redness of one 

bird to the redness of the other.] . 

6l."what is Eiile XXIX. ? 

62. Win yoti repeat Rule XXX. t ^ 



LESSON n. 

BtLEXXxn. 



As all the portion of time withm wliich the 
sentence is formed^ is present^ whenever this 
portion of time is to be designated, the verb 
should have Wi^ present t§nse ; as, Nathan said 
unto David, Thou art the man ; I amj Henry 
rid^ out daily; Virtue «9 eopimendable j ThesQ 
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nf erchants jpnrchxsi their goods iii Boston ; God 
v)Uh whatever comez iopass; Go thou to school. 
[See pjcge 151.} . . 



. . UEMABK0, 

1. Hoa ar<. the man. 

AUhongh Nathan fonned this' sentence long ago, ihe- verb 
hf^ the present tense. The verb has this tense to indicate 
that the p(»1ion of time in Whicb the sentence was formed by 
Nathan, k preienL Tnie^ the exact time in which Nathan 
addressed Uiis propositiQn to David is. not in our jyresence:^ 
but it was in NoAa/n^M presence when he formea the sen- 
tence. And as art represents this fict^ it (art) is said to 
have the present tense. . . 

But what is the presefifU tense? The present tense is the 
poww of the verb to bring more, or less time into ^e pr^ 
f6n<;e of one who speaks, or writes. 

It may not -be amiss to employ the kngoage of him who 
gives an account of ihe intorcourse -between Nathan^ and 
David : — ^ 

['^ And Nathan said] (unto Bavid^) (Thou art) (the man/') 

Now, th^ sentence^ Thcn^ art the inan, had been formed 
long before the sentence, ^^And Nathm smd unto David;'' 
yet, said is passed; but art is present I Why is this so? 
Altbough art had been employed by Na&an longvbefore 
said was. used by his historian, still, as art refers to the time 
which was in the presence of N^ithan at the time bo formed 
the sentence, it is of the present tense ; but said designates 
time which had actually passed off — had passed out of the 
historian's presence before he formed die sentence in which 
said IB used. To what passed iitne does said point? Said 
points to the very time to which art points. Said points to 
the time in which NathaH formed his sentence :— . i 

Thou art the man. 

HeflDe, then, are two^ verbs (said, art) which point to the 
same time ; yet one has the present, the other the passed 
tense ! The solution is this : — ^In relation to Nathan^ tikis 
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time iBpre$eni; hdt in sektidti to his Ifbtonan, lliis time is 
paued. In other plmse, it wa» in.the jpreience Ci the one ; bnt 
it had passed out oi the presence of the other; 11, then^ the 
'same time may be both preaent, and pnu^Kol, how is it, that 
the old doctrine, that the charadeu^ of the time designated,^ 
decides the ten9e of the verb, is to be sustained ? 

The present tense may be called the tpeaJcing tense. TbaJt 
tBf the tense that deedgnates the time within which the sen- » 
tence is formed, or ntt^^. 



' NOTB I. 

^Where it may be fairly pre8i:dned tiiat the person, or 
thing possesses the same name, ^ae same being, or the 
idevi^ihf, which, he^ or it possessed when first seen, the verb 
should have tiie pre$kfAt tense *, as, What w the name of him 
who called on ns last week? [Not, what toot the name.] 

S^pedmea^ of CorrecUng hy NotE I. under BuuB >^xxiL 

}. Fatter, there has been a gentleiiian here thia iiu»iiiiig to see you. 

What wo* his name, my ohUdt 

The use of the passed tease, ww, for the present^ tt, is a fiolatioii 
of Nora L 
KoTi . ' • ^; ^, What U his name ? 



1. (Whe) [was tiiat lad] (that was here f) 

2. [Wastfe ^ ~ 



E±EBCISSS. 

J(thatwas>h4 
man's name} (Peter,) (that^lms ealled) (this min- 
ing ^) . . 

3. [t oljeoted] (to this use) (of one word,) (and he asked what 
word) (it was.) " ' t 

4. rirepHea that] (it was the word) (obnoziotis.) 
6, (What Mend) [was it] (to whom) (you alluded?} 

6. [It was] (my friend) (Mr. ^ones.) 

7. (What story) [was it] (that you were reading ?) 

8. [He took the position] (that) (brandy always made people 
drunk.) 

0. (Who) [was he] (that eame to see you (a iiBw hours) ago.) 
10. fit was] (my brother) ( , , ) (John.) 
ir. [Was he not] (the man) (that was a eaadidilte) (for oar aezi 
governor?) He was not. 
12. [The Doctor said that];(feTer always prodmed thirst.) 



BTStAX. flSn 



WHat day m7? to-morrow be ? . 

The extremity of opinion amont; teacJtert, respecting the tense wUch the rerb in 
tiMi^ aoMl liniiUur instshoes, should have, seems to require an'oi)aerTation, or two. 

1. Wliat day is to4norrow f What day iffiU to-morrow be? 

That the Terb should have the present tense, is obvious fttmitbe consideration 
that be who bAb the question, means to inquire which of the seven names t|iat 
are applied to the diflbrent days in the weel^ is a0>Uied to that portion whiob tol- 
lows the day on which he puts this question. 

■• intends to ask nothing but this : — 

By what naokD have men agreed to deslgaate thftjb portfoa of tlm^ whleh ftilloini 
thisdayt "^ •• ' *^ "^ 

1. To:morrov is Thursday. '2. To-morrow vnQlie Thursday. , 
That 'is, that portion of. time -which follows Wednefeday, is eaUed T^umSaif, 
That day which follows Wedneadayj is aktadjh i« nono named 2%unct(i|f. 



Note n. 

When the name is estahluhedy the thing which cerimidyy 
and punctualli^ appears under a uniform character, at a given 
time, may be called by its esfoMiihed name,'-in the present 
time, even before the thing appeals in aotoal being; aa^ The 
day after Sunday is Moiidby: \^ 



BuLE XX X TTt 

When the sentence is fonnted within the ex- 
pressed, or implied period of recalled present 
tim^, the verb should have the re-presevd tense ; 
as, I have written a letter to-day j I have never 
drunk better water ; I have seen him twice in 
my. life.. [See pages 149, 150.] 

l^peeiTMn of 'Correc^ng hy Ritls XXX 1 1 K 

[I^Wrote] (to my brother) (to-dny;) 

!nie pasted tense of toriU, ib a Tiolatioa of Euls XXXIIL 
RULB ; as, \1 have written] (to my brother) (to- 
day.) 

2ZERCI8ES. 

1. [I sawjny uncle Thomas] (in market)- (this morning.) 

2. r Air. Jones made a'thottsabd dottani] (this yoar.) 

3. (Jolui,)[did you see the book yet?] 
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4. [Did yon tM your rister nnee] (yov haye )>een) (in Boston?) 
6. tl pordiased tliii book] (this eyening.) 

6. rl 8pw>ke (with my brother) since] (I came ont) 

7. [Will yon go,] (James?) [Ko-->]XI concluded to xem&in] 
(at home.) 

Bjjle XXXIV. 

When the time has all passed off before the 
sentence is formed, the verb should have the 
passed tense ; as^ I wrote a letter yesterday ; I 
never drank better water wliile I was in Europe; 
I saw Washington twice in his life. 

Sjpecimen of Correcting hy Rxtlb XXXIV, 

I haye^made out rety well last year. 

The re-preteiU tense, id a yiolation of Bnle XXXIV.^ . 
BuLi — ■ ■ r Mf I ^Mde out yezy well last year* 

SXBBGISES. 

1. He has Men her last week in I*hiladelphia» 
IL I haye bo«^ht this penoil last y/ear. ' .. * 

8. Henry has gone to school, last week. 

4. He hath been in Maine^ last year. -' 

5. She has writteo^ to my brother a nnmber of'tittes whUe I wat 
in Boston, 

6. While I wad writing this work, I haye prepared another for 
th^ press. 

RULX XXXV. 

When the time has all passed off before the 
sentence is formed, and one event takes place 
before BJiotheTy the verb whicji expresses the prior 
events should have the prior passed tense ; as^ 

1. [They had dined before] (I arrived.) 
^ ^ 2. [I Aoii concluded to return before] (I got my fitiheT^s 
letter.) 

~ 3.^ [Glod rnusl have known the tsAe] (of mm) (before he 
crented him.) 



SYNTAX. 2» 

^peUwrnAif Oorrecting lySiVhA ]SXKV. 

I went before f got the lett^. 

Th%p«i»ed tenfie ot^goi is a Tiolstlon of Rulb ZkXV. ^ ' 
BuLi — ■ ■' ; as, I had gone before I got the letter. 



XXEBOISES. 

1. Joseph mrote his (Copies. before school commenced. 

2. Jane learned her lessbn before she went to school. ^ 
8. jG^od created tl^e earth before he formed man. ~ 

4. I was in business a number of years before my brother's 
retilm. - . ■ , 

6. They saw me twice at my own house before 1 called on them. 

6. He finished his worVj>efore I came in. . ' . 

7. I was in Beading before I went to the city. 

8. I was in Pennsylvania , eighteen months befbre I saw 
you. 

9. He had the money two days before I called for it 

10. We knew the person before he became pur friend. 

11. I saw the man before he oame to the city. . 



Rule XXXVI. 

^5^en the ie-demimpno is founded upon see^ 
ing, a hopsj command^ desire, inientim, or a; duttf^ 
the^ verb in the demimoTio should have the pre- 
«^ tense; aa^ 

1. I saw liim j drink the wine. 

2. They hq^ to get a letter. 

d. They bade him ^ r^um the books. 

4. We desiicd ioftnd him at home. 

5. They meant to write last week., 

6. He oiight to com« SQOO. 

IToTBi— 'This rule is clear, because the passed tense would xlenote 
that whatever is hoped for, oommanded^ desired, or mtended, had 
been realised belbse evea the eristenoe of . the hope, ooibidukg^ 
desire, or intentioa. 
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Spedmen-of Chrreotmg hy Rule XXXVI, 

I intended to hare written to yon last week. 

As this ne-demimono is founded upon an mtenHonf tmiefihovld, 
have the prettnt tense. 
BujJB » M, I intended^to wriU to yon. 

EXERCISES. 

- t • ' V - • 

1. They meant to liaye written last Monday. 

2. We desired to haye found liim at horne.^ 

8. The teaoher told ns to have done these sums, 
4. They intended to have returned. , , 

- 6. We iioped to haYe> seen all fhe.faniily happy*. / 

6. They aesired us to haye gone liome with them. 

7. They saw us to haye gon^ to schooL 

8. He saw me to haye e^t my dinner. , 



Rule XXXVn. 

When the event expressed in the demimxmo 
happens before that expressed in the «^-demi- 
mano, the verb in the demirxioViO should have 
the prior passed tense; as, I was delighted to 
have seen my brother; He was glad to Mt^^ 
paid the debt. 

Here it i& clear tHat .tli« seeing had taken place befo^ the 
delight was felt; as, He was delighted (m Saturday to have 
seen his brother on Friday. 

It is also obvious that i^e payment had been made before 
the gladness was felt. 



REMARK. ' ■ X V \ 

Befoie ieamg-this tense of die verb in Ae demimcMiQ, it 
may be well enough just to «ay that the very common^ -and 
highly authopized expression,^ he ^^iyaghi io have written/' is 
no better than " he hoped to have seen his son.'' 
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The w^ ovghi dendte^ duty-^-^tmS(^ denotes as action-^ 
nsidhave indieateathat he had dom t^ie.actipii even before 
the diitj is represented to e^t ! H^ ihouid Imp wiitten, 
is good. ' . 
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/^xetmm of. ChrrecUv-ff ^ RtTLB XXXVII. * - 

I was miieh pleased yeeterday to jE>av the deht , the day , 

,' ," before. 

As thejMiym^ had taken place before the. pleasure was felt, jmsfjr 
should have ^kprwr passed tense, ' . 

E¥LB — ; -.; as, I was much pleased yesterdaj to A«w 

/Mtttf the debt the day befpre. " ." 



. 1. I-was T^ry soify last ^^^ung to see yon thd night # » - y 
VeiToce. ."--'*■- 

2; I hftre be^ happy iorjiay to seeyoii at chnrdi . ^ last 6ab^ 
^bath. .. 

' 87/He was delighted on Saturday to see his brother on Pnday* 

A^ \- was muoh pleased . ., yesterday to see yen tke day 9 : « 
. .^ before, at my honse.* - . . 

5; I am really sorry to see yon in so mnch ^onble, , last 
weel^. - . - • ■ ; ' I ^ 

6. William was hurt on Thursday to see Henry, misbehaye. , 
the day , , , before. 

7. He was m v$h j^leased on Monday to see his sister at lu0 ohnreh, 
on Sunday^ .* - . ^ . ^ 

8. He wss muohpleased on Wednesday to find her in gpod health 
the day , ,^ befoj^e. ' 



Wlien lihe events m both parts of tji<e mono, 
hi^pen at the same-time, both parte should have 
the present, or the ne-demimon6 part, the passed 
tense; as, I am delighted to see you; I was 
delighted to see you last evening at my house. 
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* X wfs mu^ pleaaed <nr jort a KU y ^ see jwi-^ myliQTUe, on thedi^r vftiieft 
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Specimen o/'Govrecttn^ h^BjJLM XXXVlil. 

J* wfts deUgbted to haw seen yon last erening: at my liou]^. . 

ABi>oth eyents happened at tke same time, the demimono Ihoidd 
Jtave the present tense* 

BuLi ■ { as, I was delighted to ieej<m last eyening 

«t»my honse. -. 

- . sxiatciSEs. 

1. I' was pleased yesterday to have seen yon. 

2. I hope to hate got s^ letter- to-day. . /' >' 
8. I saw you to h^re written the letter. ' ' 

4i I am glad to have had the money by me at this time. 
6. I tfent to the ciiy to have eeen uie Philadelphia 'Museiun. 

RUEB XXXIX. 

When the~ tohole of the time alluded to in ^e 
mono, ^\h after the fomctation of the sentence, 
the verb ehould hjsiYeXhe fuiiure ieioBe ; as, t 
shaU dine at two o'clock ; I mil see you again ; 
[We shailj^ee our Mends wli^] (the stage re- 
turns.) . 

* < .-•■■' 

ttEMARKS. ^ 

- - . . ' •■ 

When the stag^ returns j^ we shall see oht fneiidSk 
T14»farm of ezpi^sdion'is^eoiilinon.. But it is not oor- 

rect. It should be^^ — ^When the stage ihaU have letorned, 

we ^haU: see our fnen<k. 

£^)ec£9aen of dymdmg ly KuLS XX2LL2L. 

Henry i% coming , to-morrow. 

Aft aJl "the time aBtided to by the Terb, fikUs after the formatioxi 
of the Aentenoe, th6 fatnre tense should be. nsed. < 
;^uiai • as, Henry will «ome on'to-morrow. 

" • . .-'-■■ ^ ■■ ' , 
> EXElftCISES. 

t. There is.no preaehiBg at'otir church to-monrow. 

2. fie sees me next week on this busiiiessw 

8. James, is there any lecturing in the eity ,- v-nezt week? 

4. There is a public s%le at fiiat house next Chriatmas. 
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SULE XL« 



When one portion of future time 16 represented 
ai prior to another^ the verb which e3spre8se8 the 
event that haj^ris in thejt^nbr portion, should 
have the prior future tense ; as, When the! stage 
ahoB have returned, we shall see our friends; 
We sbail have duied by two o'clock ^ I akaU haver 
seen ;the merchant before you will return. 

j^pecwften of Correcting h^ Bulk XL. 

JWTe shall dine by two o'docli:. 

As dme felpreBses the eveipl that ib to happen ill ihe-pHor portion 
of time, the mono, we $haU dine, should haTe the prior lutore teiise. 
RuLi — : ; aa, We shall have dined by two o'clock. 

I , ' 

£X£ECI8t:S. 

1. We shaU^ get some news by eleyen t>'eloclc. 

2. Jsmeff wiU write you If^tore next week , . « . 

. 8. He will send you the boo^ before you want it. ' 

4. John will call before yx>u set out for Boston. 
,. 5. Tbu shall see me again by ten o'clock. 

6, When the mail returns we shall get some news.* 

t. He will come by four o'clock , to-morrow. 

8. I shall see the man before ypu return. 



RSiMARKS. • ' t 

The obvious impropriety of promising in affirmatufe inonos of the 
prior future tense, makes it improper to use tffiU with a pronoun 
of ihe par^e-theme reladietion, or shall inth. one of- ihe proa-O'theme^ 
or itk^ panta-iheme reladiction in this tense; as, ■' ' ' 

1. I wiU have dined by two o^clock« U^ad.) . 

^. ThavL^thalt have arriTed by seyen o clock. (Sad.) 

8. They ehall have come before you return. (JSad.) 



* The trone is cpmct, bat the eonUcUve clad is aot 
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smoMui. 



Ab foreUOmff \b eoiuasi^ni, in these ^ases, $haU -Bhovli he used 
with /, and trill with ^Aou , iuid M^, and cordietive nouns ; as, 

1. I thall have dined by two o'clock. 

2. Thou mlt have arrived by seven d'cfloek. . '- . 
8. They traU have come before yo^ retunL 

' "" iSbaU, WUL 

1. In the par-^-iheme reladiction, thaU foretells onJy. 

2. In the /7tia«-o>tA«me, and in the jpanUt-theme reladi«t9lon,.«^<t2i 
promiaet^ threateru, or' aommands. ' . 

8. In die par-e-theme rel^ctio^, m^ expressea a premise, er a 
resolve. . ' <• * ' - 

4, In the protHy-iheme^ and' in the pania-theme r^adiction, tPtU 
generally foretells. 

EXSKCISIS, 

4 

Under the Bemdrk which is SuppleTnenial to Bulk XL, 

• » • 

' 1. 1 will. have dined by two o'clock. 

2. I will have gone to school before te^ oVIock , , . 

3. Thott shalt ha^ arrived by seven o'clock. ^ 

4. Thou shalt have come before I want you.. 

5. He shall* have gone by noon; . 

6. They shall have come before you setifm. 

-— ♦ ■ •• 

V 

• * • .'«■"■-'■ 

' - . - REMARKS, ' ' 

• ■ ' ■ • . ■ 

' It may be well to say here that the monos in which ihQ tensekst 
Be form is used ca««a&W^,: haVe no- tense in themselves; as, (He 
heing) (a wise man) [iffe give heed] (to his' counsel.) 

1^^ Owe, in the trone, is ihe tense of the mono, -A^ btmg — ^and, 
2iZ ^ve is present f he being IB Wk^^sQ present: > 

2. (He being) (a wise man) {yie gave heed] (to his counsel.) 
Here« he being ia of ihepcused tense. This tense is found in gbmCf 
in the trone. 

, OBSER^ATIONv' ' " 

When what is said of a subject is^ true at all. tfffies, the 
verb should have the present tense; as, Virtue is cominend- 
able; Honesty iV always .4he better policy. ' 
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A 6UITABLS5BSS X)r ONS WORD TO ANOTHiSt. 

A mtUibleness of one w(»d to another, & the adaptation 
of the thadexii thou^t^ expressecf by the sub<»dmate word 
to the ihiiclfi of thought expressed by the supeir. 

- ' ■ • * . . ■• . 

i lULTJSraATION, 

. 1:. The horsesi rim. (Good.) • 
. 2, Water m«i». (Bad.) — > > 

3. Henry has omiiedf a< Bosl^on.' ^ (Gh)od.) 
. 4. Henry has arrived ^.^oston. (Bad.) ^ ^ 

6. Let my light Aa»4«/^^^^her eunning. .(Bad«) 

6. ThhA man has a strmg voice, (Good.) ' ^ 

7. This man lias a heauftfid voice. (Bad.) 

8^ ^^ The Lord hath . hesurd the voice of my weepirtgP 
(Ba4.) 

9. The Lord liaUi heaad my weeping. (Good.) 

10. '"yAjad I vill cut down your images, and cast yoiw 
carcasses upoii the carca«»e» of your idols." (Bad.)/ 

11. /^ Enoch Iras translated that h^ should not %€€ deatb.'^ 
, (Bad.) . . 

' 12. ^' The wmd shall devour, and shall be saCiate, and 
made cfrun^ with their, ftZooic?.'' (Bad.) - 

18. "^ The obstinacy iu jE5j«ex^ proceeded from ]nB Jealousy 
that when the^tn^ had gdt him, he would take revenge 
upon him." — Lord Clarendon. (Bad.) 



BEMA&K& 

1. Strictly speaking, that which has no yeet, cannot be said to 
run. .Water has no feet — Whence watery and run, are not suited one 
to- the other. 

2. Arrived unplies that the aet id to besooacontlnaed, changed, 
or inverted'. And, as at expresses nothing to the contrary, this 
preposition is stdted to arrived. \ ■ ' ' ' 

8. Te implies a finishing, a termination Of the action--4ience.to 
is not suited to arrived, fie arrive at Boston — but, then, -he is. 
soon to leave Boston for another place. 

26*^ 
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_ ( • 

He hfis c(me to Boston. ^ * 

The word, ^otne, does aot intimate tliat be is to leave Boston. 
If eonte e^zpresses any thing besides the mere aotion,it faVours ihe 
idea expreeeed by to, whien is tibiat the action is ./Snc^ecl-^not to be 
returned. 

1 - * 

6/ "Let my rfgbt >la»S/(>r^€< her ctin*iiing/* 

Forffet is an action Of the mind\ But the band isjiot only not 
the mind, but it is a member which hudiM mmd, " ^Ilte hand not 
only has no mind, but it has nothing which reseiMea nUtid, Mahd^ 
tini forget, then, are not adapted one to the other. 

6. " This man has a ilrong roice.'* '■ ~ 
That a yoice has strength is ob^oofl.. 

" Who in the days of his flesh; when he (tfSered up prayers 
with^ strong cryhig, and tears." . ' " 

7. ^' This man has a hecmiiiful Toiee.'' 

' Beaufff is a ptoper^ whi<^h'o6m'es to tiie mind tluroitgh the medium 
of tiie etfe, -Voice comes to the^mind through the medium of the. 
emr. Beauty, however, is something w])i(^ wejaever^eor'-^we eee 
beautjjr. , 

A Toice may be charming, delightful, pleadng,, strong, fediU^ weak, 
4teute, ehrSly &c. 

That there is 9. prpperty^iif voice, similar in its «ffe«ts'upon the 
mind, to the beauty, of an object^ is obvious. Thiff property, hew- 
ever, should n<^be denominate beauty, hut jHel^h^V, tMloi^ug. 

"And innsie more mdodi&m &aai the BptiereB»"~Ihyden. 

8. " The Lord hath hearjl the voice of my ^^^pwi^.". • 

That votM, ami ideepmg are ill suited ene.t0 the other, is obvi* 
<)iuS frotB. the consideration that we^mg does not expressrany tlsng 
which has the organs of articulation, - How can the weepmg uttc^r a 
voice? . ' 

The Lord hath heard my weeping, is correct. 

11. ^^ Enoch was translated that he should not gee death." 

See implies that whatever" is represented to be seen, iBPisible; 
"but death implies that ^the " state which it ejcpresses, is^ invisible. 
Hence the.Ma<^0-of the thought denoted by see, is incongruous With 
the ^Aadig of the thought expressed by e2«a^^. • ^ ' 

In the following, see 13 properly used : — 

We Tiave seen the land, and, behold, it is very eood.— 
vdges^vin, ' - 

But, In thB following, tee ia not weU used :— ^ 

I turned to^e^the tw^ice'that spoke with me. — Rev. i. : 

I see another law in my members. ~/?<^m. vii. ^ 
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12: ''The^trorc^ shall devour, imd i^all'be satiMe^niid 
te made drwik witk their Vlood" ', 

How caa a aword, wfaioh-is both Ufdes^ and toothUttty derour? 
AB4, as a sword itas no ttomaehf nor -any thing. analogous tOva 
6tomacii, how can it he- fiUed to' satiety f Again, a& to make drunks 
18 to stupefy by the aclaon of spirtts on the ttofnaehf and brain, how 
Cf^ a^word, whioh has neither of these orgaiis, be made drunk f 

The word, drunk, implies, that that which m^akes one dninlE, has 
some sti^efyibg power which is exerted iipdii him who is madd 
drunk, — but has blopd aniy ftupefyvng power? . ^ , ' 

^ * ■ • 

13. *^ TheobstiiHicy in Esaex^ proceeded from his jeal&v^y 
that when the King- had got him^ he would take revenge 
upon him." . . . : ~ 

. As jealousy exists between equals only; and da Essex, a 'mere 
«iibje<^;.was notth^ J£l&i^'« eijual, /soJoim^ shoiild give place to 9U9^ 

picion. ' - ' ' ' - ' 

* /- ... _ - ■ ^ . 

10. " And I will cut down yoii^ images, and cast your 
carcasses upon^'ther <:arca8se8 o£ your idols. 

This sentence- is introduced, not to illustrate the fitness of one 
word in respect to another — ^iSor is It .here enq>loyed to show the 
uimi oT a suitablet^ess-.of one word>ln reject to another. * It is 
employed to furnish an occasion ibr showing that the want of .a 
suitableness of one word to another, is not Uie only particular in, 
idoah error maf be committed in the use of language. Tho seve- 
ral words of this se&tenc^.are perfeoily ^ad^^ted to €»ach other: — ^ . 

*^ And I will cut down your images, and cadt your car*., 
casse^ upon the carcasses of your idols." 

The impropriety lies in applying the word, earetuua, to mere 
pieeet of images. 

This impropriety ^ill appear more clear ft-om the fact that this 
word is made from caro, and caaa vita^Jleth without life. -The- 
word, carcass, is employed' to designate the body as a U/eUss lumpr 

^rom this use 'the word has come to be a][)plied to the decaying 
remains of a bulky thing; as, This id the carcass of the ship, John 
'Adams. 

' It has also come ia be • applied to the mere frame, of n thing 
which is unfinished. 

^ But the word, cqrcasa', Should never be Sppliect to the decomposed 
parts of -an animal body — nor* should it be applied toXhe irariotis 
parts into which a frame of a boat, or a ship,, may be divided.' 
^e paxts must be together in the form of a fyai^e — totherwise the 
word, carcass^ eannot be iapplied. 

'^ I will cut down your images, and east your carcasses 
upcm' the carcaMes of your idds/' ^ 
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That ifl, I will ketg' ddwn, oat. intapieees, your- images ;^ and 
I will thea ca^t your own bodies upon .the bodies of thefle 
images, or idols. The error here does not consist ill a W€mt of 
tfidtable&ess of one word to another, but in a want of a suitable- 
ness of the word, earcauetf to the things te wfaiioh it i& applied. 

''I will cut down your images, and cast jour carcaases 
upon tlie//tz^m£7U» (^ your idolsi" 

It may also be doubted whether the woti, earbassfis, is properly 
Implied in the first part of this sentence. The word means a Ufe- - 
Um lump of flesh. But, as the author of the sentence intended to 
Bfuf to. these idolaters that he considered them dead to^every thing 
wHch is righty thereris a 4egree of propriety iu calling them ear^ 

[This, and siinilar errors fall under Stk-ds-ooIi^o-oy, 'vijiich is 
t]ie theme of Book III.J , 

Aa a further exempUficatioB of this particular part of SYih!AZ, 
it may be well enough to giVe the di^rent shades of thought, 
which are expressed bywords that are nearly synonymous. 

- > ■ - , 

Amendy Correct^ Reforntj Rectify , IhnetiSj J^Ttprove, Memd/ 

■ and Better, ^ 

Although there may not be any two wbrds wMch express ideas 
that are exactly alike in all their shades; yet there are many 
which express thoughts that'are nearly alike in all respects. 

For example, ammd, correeti r^fbrm, reei^, emend, improve, mend,- 
tkJid' better, hare tiie same general im|H)rt» through hoi the same pac-^ 
ticular one. . These words all itnply some (xhange for the better. 
But, theUj some of them denote f^e a^t of making better by dimi« 
nishing^e^7 ; the otiiers denote this' act by inereasiilgyoocf. Aniend, - 
correct, rect^f and emend, denote acts whicl^ tend to dimiiusl|'«<»?* 
Improve, reform, and buter, denote.acts which increase ^ood These " 
seyen words^ then, from their manner of signifi^atioi;, Sivide them- 
selves into two classes, namely, cffirmMive,. and negaMve, ■ The 
affirmative class denotes the increase of good. The negative, the 
decrease of evil. Now the in<fividuals pf either class ditfer as 
much from e%ch other as the. classes do from-ofie another*- . . 

Amend, Latin amendo, from amenda, a* fault in trtuiscribing, de- 
notes the act which removes this tault, 

Correct, Latin correctus, participle of eorr^o, eompoi^dSd of con, 
and rego, denotes the act of setting in order, ,. . 
, Reform, compounded of r« and/or??!, means toiorm anew, or put. 
into a new^form. . . ^,. 

Eectify, Latin rectifico^ compounded of reettu^ and/ocio, signi^es ' 
to make, or put aright. . . ^ 

£mend, Latin emendo, to correct. . ' ^ - 

Improve, Latin in, SLndprobo, toproVe, or try; means to make any 
thing good, or better, by trials, or experiments. . • 
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Th» U^omkig eKami^ show the ttMnet in whidi iiMB' Words 
sre Implied:'— " - \ 

//This ioa^i amended his prfvate Qondiiot/ cori*ec<6cf . Ma 
publie errors, rectified •, all his mistakes, re/brmec^. his life^' 
improved his nuBd, aad.&e^ten^ the oonditioii of bis 
fimily/' . ^« 

Hence it is sden that we asnend conductf correct err^KTS, rectfy mis- 
takes, reform our Ures, tmprovt the mind, and better conditions." 

Ta saj, th^n, that he has eorveeted &is conduct, or anUnded hits 
errors, would be to commit a mistake i)i the HiM ^^f these words; 
which should be-rectified. • 



l^erhapt there is no accomplishment which becomes tiie ladj^jor 
the gentleman, more than. the faculty of despatch, eaise, and accu- 
racy in colloquial intercourse.' And while, there are fewbettet^ 
calculated to grace* the scholar, the philosopher, or the profes- 
sional mauf th^e 48 no secondary one of mora in^p^nrtajuce to .the 
teacher, and parent^ . As parents^ ^ and teachers set examples, 
which the child generally fbUows, thiy must reform, or incompe- 
tency in the nse .of speech must continue as long a^- time itself. 

The foHowi^g instances giye a fair specimen of the inaccuracjr 
of that language which children follow ae a mile of speech both at 
home, and at school : — ^ 

I «e^ TVijlth' ease, 

Jle se^ there laist e^enin^. . - . 

The hook Zay^on'the table. ' 
The lobb^ was huti^. . ?* 

He writes Uke John did.' 
I dons it as urell as I OQuld. - ; ' 

It rsifbrohe to pieces. 
I have a nodan to go to x^nrch 
' They informed me hm his father was & merohant^ 
This root, is b, preveTUcstive a^ost a fevef. i 
Jai]ie, put these things to rights, 
Bibther will retnfb the latter ehd of March. 
iSbys I to him, who (2(9116 this? 

. Many take great pains in dress to i^pear, well, and se<mre atten- 
tion; aa.d, so far as personal appearance Can exert an influence,' 
they attain to their end. But did they xiultiTate their own languagia 
■e that they may. not ^deform ihemselT«s in conversation, they 
might oompie.teliy aocomplish^thi^ (tl^eet. at which they aim. Many 
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rolj cntinfy upon tkeir jmmmU ai>{»teraiieif biitili« mor^ in^ 
teresting, and iaperior their external beauty, the ibo^^~ appitretUf 
and iinpreatvDe are all their defects : for the fairer a diamond,- the 
greiiter tiie pity that it shonld haVe a blemish. It is not only ridicit- 
Ions that young ladies, and gentlemen should render themselyee 
zsi^nlsiTe bysweryingfrom all propriety in q»eeoh,biitikrefieeti<« 
upon the species to which they belcmg. 

To conyerse, narrate, or relate yrith aeouracy, and interest, at- 
tention must be given to th^ following points:-^ 

. 1. The^operpronnnoiation ofwotcb. 

2. The^proper applieatioQ of theiol v . 

3. The proper ooUocatian of tbem. ^ - 

j^. The proper form, or modifieiEition of them. 

5. The proper number of w<»*d8. 

6. The nature of the Bul)jeci. 

7- The iwporto^ioc of it. , ^ 7 . 

8. The' probable degree of int^resl^; whieh mrill be feH 

in it 1 .' ■ ' -.' 

9. The proper place for be^nning. 

10. The mteresting, and tile uninteresting p&rts. , ' 
-11. The length of time, which those whom cme addresses, 
can conveniently devote to the subject."^ 

SIT, SET, XiiB, IcAY. \ 

-In the nse of these words, mdiyiduals are very liable to commit 
error ; they are words which eyery person shouM nnderstand well, 
Imd rightly use, if he woidd preyent, his being elafssed with the 
illiterate, and ynlgar. '\' , - ^ . . . 

1. Sit denotes d state, dt a posture of a person, or thing, 
has two tense forms, nt^ sat, and ia used tiius :— 

He tits with his brother now; but he formerly ^a< with. 

his deter, i " . ' 

. There are many persons who nee aot, fuid stU^* as the passed 
tense of «i2, instead of sat; ^s, he sot there last evening, ^e use 
of tiiis corruption shows a culpable want of tsare in the use of words. 

2. S^ denotes aotion, has. no variation io mark different 
times> and is used thus : — - . . 

_ He set her a chair in which she m2 down — aiid^ while she 
sat there, she saw her bfojUbier sitting in his ^tucty, ^ing^hia 
bQol:s in order; • • . ^ . 

■ ■ ■ 1 I I ■ ■ .1 I. I. I • I L I ■ ■ I I ■ ■ . 
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_ 8eih$s no tmie yttnalion'^ ks tune ia jcaxied by A«^, had^ did, . 
•f, wtff, &o. ; -as, I •baye-.M^ baok- the chairBi ^he.bad «e^ them 

.. We are net yevy liable to commit enrer bj^nsing another word 
iiJuHrej^shenld be employ^^-biitwe are qi^Uie ^able.to err by 
«8mg> wttas Ht; ae^ He 9eU in that pew'; I ut there last Sabbath. 

. 3. Iab den6t^£( a state, or posture, nrarkg' different &ne8 
by three, forms, He, la^^ lain, and is us^d thus :-^ 

The book lies onr the table now; it 7<zy there last even- 
ing ; and it lias Zfiin there ever since. 

4. Zay denotes action;' bars two tense forms, lay, laid, and- 
isn^edthns: — \ .- . ' ^ 

' He lays bis hand jnpon the table; He iaid bis book on 
l£e^ben<ji. • . - . ^ 

N. B. — ^Where .2ay denotes a state, -or posture, it is ther |>as8e^ 
tense of liei as, The book la$/ on the table laat^eyening. 

J3nt when lay denotes action, it is the present of laidj as, John, 
lay your book upon tKe table. . -* ^ ^ 

We are quite liable to commit error by using lay for Uef as, 13ie 
book laye onihe table. . ^ 

■ * 

r'«c<* witlrelwe. ' . 1 wS^, &d, , < 

i <e< there last evening. Isaty&o, 

He bas laid here. He bas lam,' kc. 

It was hm on ^e table. It was laid; &c. 

Tbe book laid on the desk. The bodk lay, &c. ^ . 

J mnst ^yf there. I must lie there. 

Will you sit down. ^ill you se^^own. 

Hon. — Here the idea' to be denoted is hot that of a state, or 
p^sitioi) ; bnt that of action. Will you set down ? That is, wiU 
yon $eiy or put yoorpelf into a ohair. 

^ ^d!^-^" "" ^ ^ robberhas fern, &a 

^Tbe robber was htmg. , . Tbe robb^ was hanged. 

~ Kovi,-^We say the hat is hung up— bnt the robber was hanged. 
Hung denotes a state, or postore— Aon^ed meins an^ct, or 4^ed 
^by whicb life is taken. 

Set is offtm n^ed in the iense fit fit; as, the coat aeU well. 
This usfr of the ward, koweyer, is not in accordance "wijth' its 
Irae Import It is quite probable that eyen here teU is imjMroperly 
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«s«d t6TiH$s Tire qoa€ $it$ w«ll. That is^ It iitt %paa, oae n a 
peraon ttaj sit rtppntk ohair^ It'fitt tq[K>a'liuii. That' Is, it does 
not hang off, but touches hini, or comes in eontftct^with 1^^ as he 
who flits Oft a Ifhaur, or any other seat, comee is contaet with it . 
In laTour of Ihis positioB, the striking analogy l>etween the posture 
of a ooiat which seems \6 be faUing from its wearer, and thiat of a 
person who jippears to be falling &om Jus seat, may be adduoect. 
1. The coat ntt on the body* well. . ^ 

Z, The man iUa on the ^air thinly, ■ "■ ' ' ' 

' RtnJi XII. 

Words which express sKades of tbotrght, ib- 
con6i3tent one V with another, should not be so 
iised that they wfll have aay bearir^ .upon 
each other. " > ^ ^ 

In this table, the shade of i^ot^hi ej^eaed by the PreposUio% and^ thiat 

expressed tty the word with which the JPr^osiiion is usedyore suited 

, ' 0is to the other, ^ . . .. . -^ ' 



Abhorrence <f. 
Abhorrent to. 
Accommodatj^ to, 
A^ofd to, wUh, 
Accuse €tf. 

Aeqnit <^* . ^ - 

Acting ^h, for, ogaintL 
Adapted to* -' ^ 
A^judgetn, to; for*'" 
Adjutory to. 
Adjutant to,' 
Admire at, in, 
Admis^on of^ iQ, i>Uo,^ 

Admit oA *^'^f ; ■' 

AfSictire to. 
Admonition of. 
Admittance, tn^o, qf, 
Advaiitage cf, ovef,- ^ 
' Advised 1^, iy. ; , 
Admonish of, ' 
Ac(Jud|eqf, t6, 
AxlTerse-Zb. - 
Agreeable to', - 
Ama2ed^aA>' 

Admonished t^, by, against,- 
Approbation ofio. 
Arrive «^. 
A:^proTal V* •• 



Ast of, for, afyer, r 

Astonished 4^. 
Aspire Ui, . '\ 

ii:sfst^^ to, • ' ■ '" 
'Aversion to. ' 
3e«rtL •- .1 
Been at, .- 
Beliere m," on, 
rBestow upon, ' " ' 
"Beti^y «feto. 
Boast ^. " . ' 

Brag <jf . "/ 
BteaJHit^a/ ' " .' 

Qall ffn, at, to, for,- 
C)i8iXge^uM, on,' 
Charge to, for, with. 
tjompBT^ to, with, 
Compliatice wi^',. - 
Concur 4tnthf_ i% fm, 
ConfidQ in. 

Conformable ta, '■ ' -; 
€oBsoiiai^' $0, '. '- y 
Contrary^ Ifa.' 
Co&Tersant Kri, {»fieft»' 
Correspond to, tpi^A. 
CerreepOBctont ifQ. ' 
T7orrespoQ€roBee wiiA^ vo. 
Copy afteTfffioit^:' 
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Caution MgmnaL 

Change linlo, to, 

Coi^fiised ftithi hy. 

Claim tOj <m, i^poMy agtuMt 

Conyioted o/, hy, 

Debter, tOyfor., 

Pependent t^pofi. 

Depriye of. 

Dentation ./hmi. 

DerogatiTe to. 

Derogatory to, . . 

Desire of ^ for. 

Die of hy, wiik, ' ■ , - 

Dislike to, _ 

Differ vithj firom, |». 

Difficulty tn, wt^ 

JHmxDuifrom, • . 

Dimimition o/. 

IHsappointed in, of, 

DisapproTe of ' 

Discourage .A^>fli. 

Discouragement to. 

Dissent yrom. 

Defalcation from, 
. Dangerous to, /or. 

Defamatory to. 

Default o/. 

Defiance toi, o/. n 

Deflux o/. 

Defluxion>Vo». 
- Delay of from^ m, ky. 

Demand of on, tqnm, ayaput, 

Deetfnctiye qffto^ 

Detach from. 

Detachment of to. 

Deter yVom. 

Detract yhMit. 

"Detraction of 
■ Detracti^Te, to, of 

Detention of m, igr» / 

Deterge /rom. 

Different y^om. 

Displeasing to. 

Eager tn. 

Easy /or. _ ' 

Enmity to. 

Engaged m, for, at. 

Equal with, to, 

EzceptMMi tOf aif aynimst. 
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Expert aijin, . 
Entrance to, mto* 
Enter mto. 
Entrust to, vnik, for. 
Fall tfiuier. 
Familiar fpifA, to. 
Foundation o/, /or. 
Free from, of. 
Friend of to. 
Friendly with. 
Glad at, of 
Hatred to, of 
Hope <i/^ /or. 
Incorporate ictM, mto. 

Independent V> <">» tfKOH.' 
indulge ik, with. 
Insist t^oA. > ^ 

Introduce to, Into. 
Introduction to, mto. 
IntrpductiTe to. 
Intrude tyEMm,'tnto. 
Inferior to, in. 
Inyitem, into. . 
Key to, of, 
limited to. 
liye on, upon. 
Made o/, from, 
-Marry to. 
Martyr /or. 

Model of , , • ' 

"Seed of 

Necessity of, for. 
Necessary to, /or. 
Offensiye to. 
Qffend ayamtt. 
Offence at, to. 
Perrious to. . 
Haoe tn. 
Plan of for, 

Preyail on, upon', over, ayarnat, 
- «n. 

Prejudice ayauut, of 
Profit fty. 

Protect ayamat, from. 
Provide /or, ^A. 
PermisMon of 
Permeable, to. 
Previous to. 
Predicated of. 
Placed tn, to, lnf>Mt unth, at. 
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Put into, My to. 

FleMed vM, by, 

FleMong to^ilu 

Prior to. 

Purchased o^ In, /if, l^r* 

Beoonoile '«i^ iA. 

Beduoe <o, ufMfer, ^ flr&m, - 

BeoeiTe a<, to. 

R^fl^ot on, tt/KW. ' 

Regard to, m. ^ 

Replete ip^. 

Resemblanoe to, <if, Mmm. 

ResolTed^M. 

Rule tffiR** 

ReproTed oj^f^t, «<, ^ ^. 

Rigl^t </, to. 

Reside €a,4n. 

Same wifk 

Seeretary of, to. 

Sink into, herua^ wnder. 



Sold drf, «l^.;Bsr,>0r, 

Split m, tnto, /n% ^ ifi(A» 

Surprised at. 

Suited to. 

SttJtsfelenaas to* 

SBiUble/on- 

Swerre Jrotn, 

Taste of, for. 

Tax /or^ tpftA. 

Thiiik on, tf^ wUk, ^pon, 

Tme to. ^ : 

Tendency to, 

Valne on, tgpon, of. 

Vested vnih, m. 

Wait on, upon. 

Worthy 4^ 

Walk m, Mto. 

Warn a;^a«n«^. 

Warning agaimt, of, by. 

War fM^,. apaimL 

Wish o/, /or. 

Witness to,>bry ayf«u^ 



* 

1. Ai^rd ft^ Accord mih. 

When ATtford signifieif to a^^t oneihing to another, it requires 
tof as, H^ handb accorded t]);e. music of the lutb^ tiiat of the 
Toice. . ' . ' 

But when iUKord rigniilies to agree, to be in eorreq^oBdeace, it 
requires toith; tm. His Wtfds accord wUh the tmth. 

2. Jnqaireo/f Inqwe/ar, tnqaire after, , 

We inquire, or Bti^for a.boolL We ask q/ a peraoa <i^ler some- 
thing of which we desire to hear. 

8. Cafl ow, Call a«- ^ 

We call on a perso»-^aad we oall at a house. 

4. enlarge vntk, Charge tepan. , 

We charge a^Kffsoii vAft a crime— but we ehatge tlie eieror'in 
the aoconnt on o«^ attcwney. 

5. C(mipare io^ Ccnngare whk. 

When we attempt to IBiistrate one thing by a&Qth^, we com- 
pare one thing to another ; as, Christ is. compared to a hmb. 
But, when the idea is nothing more than a ressmbUaee in solM 



qttaHt^, -w wy oompored'tt^; ^as, Tlie«9 nuallgiiQeyjl caanot be 
compiuned ^A our taU ships. > 

^^Hilay, they coneur with each other wopiniQii^ e» tius IttlgAGt. 
Henee, trieA, m, and m», may follow eoneur. 

7. Gonyersant mth, Oonversant in. 

We say^ Henry is oonrersant with xneii — not, in men. But we 
sayj Henry is oonTersani in tiie arts^— not, with the arts. 

8. Giypyfrom, Copy after.- 

We say, he copies yV-om natnre — ^not, q/t£r'natiure» Bst^we'Bayy 
he copies aftery not from, his father. 

9t Cpirespond to, Correapond vn^ 

When eorrespemd sigfiifieji to keep np' an lateiwMiiwe wSlh aaetfaer 
by letter, we 'Say with; as, I hsre oonsesponded with my brother 
for scTexal years en tl^ aubjeot. 

But; whoi wrretpand means io Agpnee in eoe7 or more re^>e<sU^ 
we use Io; 94^ 19i^ books correspond to mine with r^ard to-^t)ie 
amount of goods sold. ' . - 

10. Dicd^, Died 2^. 

We flay» he &ed o/* the coflummptictt. Bui, we de act say, lie 
died ^ Iwt, ^ a £a]i— r«ot, of^ but, ^. the ivord. 

11. Differ toit/ly Differ /ront. . ' 

When meir dispute, and vrra&i^e, we eay, 4hey dilEer wUh ebe 
Another. But, waen they disagree in opinion, we eay, they differ 
/rem onis aaothwr. 

12. Equal to^ Bqnal v>a£h. 

We eay, he is eq«al to— not, wSih^ the amdeHsldni^ But, we 
flay, thej SBtade ihe e^ged equal in spoUe with — not, (a,. -th^nselYes. 

13. ExeepldoB to^ EzceptiMi a<^ Excepdou <a^a£nsf. 

We say, there is an eseepdoik id Ihis mle^ When ep]ftosiiion i« 
anade, tLffikut may. be used; ae, Th^ made excepdboa against this 
eaigument. 

WheniKattbe appears to a e c e m pany the objection, take Ss gene- 
raliy aaed ; ae, He tooib exeeplion at ay last Temark. In this case, 
«xcepttoa may be CvQeWed by «(, io, or agaamt; as. Why should he 
take eieeption ai this remai&f Te take ezceptioi^ to my remark, 
becaoee it ia severe, la to take aa exeeption agaimt me. ^ Bode- 
rigo, thou hast taken c^akut me an exception." — Bhakapeari. 

14. Iiidttlge mth^ Indulge in. 

If the matter of indulgence is not a habit, we use with; ae. He 
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indulged himMlf mih a {^ass of wine. But, if the m^Uer of inliid- 
gence is a habit, we use m; as, Henry indulges tn over-eating. 

15. IntFoduce to,- IntFoduce mA>. r • 

We say of a man, he was intahoduoed to th6 Fresident But, we 
say of a book, it was introduced into ^MhooL -It is incqportaut to 
introduce good habits iMo children. 

16. Xatrodoctioii 0^ lutroduotioii inta. 

The IntFoduotion of the Presidents the oompany. The intro- 
duction of these goods intd America. 

17. Intmde vpoiiy Intrude mto. ', 

He intruded hisiself upon the ground. He in^ded uUo the 
room. " 

18. "PiOttuxL xmj Preyail upon, Prevail otfer, Pievail agaimt, 

IVe^ail >% - 

Whwi /)r^aiZ signifies, to {Persuade, we use t^lKftj on, or tqxm; as, 
I wish that I could preyail with you tp return to Boston ; He pre- 
vailed on me to accompany him; The glass ^ had a charm wmch 
prevailed upon him to break his temperance Vow. 

, But, when prevail signifies to overcome, to subdue, to get the 
advantage, %e use over^ or agaitut; as, <* Dayid'prevaHed over the 
Phiiistine with a sling, and a stone \" England wiil not prevail 
against America. 

When prevail signifies .to ettend over with vr^uence^ we .use in; 
as, The fever prevailed in a great part of the city. 

19. I^tect ugaiTisty Protect yrom. 

We protect ourselves againtt the rain.^ But, we protect others 
from the rain. 

20., KeeoneHe to, Beconcile witK 

We say, we will attenipt to reopneile these persons to each otheor. 
Butj we do not -say, we will undertake to reconcile hir. statement 
to the truth. . Here, with should be used; as, We will reconcile his 
statement with the truth o| the case. 

21. To Reduce under. Reduce to. 

' When redttoe means to iubdue, we use «(nd!er; as, Bn^fland would 
be glad to reduce us under her control. But, when reduce signifies 
io take frota. one condition to another, we use to; as. He would be 
glad to redtice these^roeks to powder ; Can he reduce whole jium- 
bers to fractions with perfect ease ?^He is reduced to a'skeleton, 

22. Disappointed o/f Bi^ppointed in. 

When we are disappointed in obtaining a thing, we use o^bui 
when in the quality,, or character of a person, or thing, we use.tn. 
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DheoUfagemenUy aeeording'to the- 0^189^ rxAj hfk'f^ of^hy^m^mt 
mth. 

Glad, may Iist« of, or at, bui not o«. 

IHfferenee, may hsVe among, hetwem, oir &e(t^^, but ranely ^. 

jF%ii2iu^ Inquires m, or q/^, aocordjAg to the sense ; aa, He failed 
in Ibis biisimtfiB, because Jie £ai)ed ^^oUeeting hi^ demaada. 



^ '. .. 

tte fl«nie (oepofliitlonfl .whicb fbllow the pcteiUSf« w<«d, gene^ 
rally foUo^r tbe derivatiTe; as« DeriTe yrdfli, Deriyatioa jfrom; 
Friefid to, FHendly to.. ' ' 

Non I.-^Whwo'tlM feUtion 4ea«rted by 4iM {leeiMMiiioii Miifeere 
Mquamtamee, t^ ebpuld be used ecfter frimdf ae. He we« A-firiewl 
4/101116. 

But, wben tfie niiidoii Savea^ fricBdebip, or gWHiime affieetloiiy 
to should be nsed; Ibs, He is a fiiend io t2ie poor ; They hafe long 
been friende to me; Weehiagtba was a friend to his oonatry: . 

NoTi IL — ^Altbon^^ generally, the eavie pr^>0silioii vhleh fol- 
lows the primidTe words, follows the d^yatiTe, yet we saj dimi*- 
lush /rom; but diaunatiaa^— aad wspie^Mneii frieiid qfi biZt in all 
mikAe%, Jrimiijf t^ : -_ . * \ 

Note III. — Oneftoan ehould not be sui^oined to «aM>flifir« npleM 
both will admit the same preposkion ; as. This is a ruit, and jguide 
io his conduct. 

Now, as we eaanot say jrule to, the eonstnicdoa ef Urn sentence 
ehould be changed, that each noun may have its proper prepoei- 
tion ; as, This is a rule of, and a guide to his conduct. ^ 

Note lV\r^JSetv)em^ and' betwixt, should be used where tiiere'are 
but two things — among, and amongMt, where there are more than 
two; ae, Between these two, "there la great contentioa; bat among 
these three, ther^ le great harmony. .- 

NoTA V, — ^When we are disappointed in ebiaimng » thing, w* 
tise of; as, They haye been dieappointed of money. . 

But, when we possess the thing, and the quality does net come 
tip to our expeotationa, We nee m; as, They are dieappelnted m 
these silks. 

Non VI. — DuHng sheidd be nsed e^y where the event eonfinaes 
throueh aU the period whiob is tnentioned ; as, I hare, uvitton lei* 
ten; StHng the day. 



IkvUe, I\U^ Spat, Took, Walh, Kejf. 

Tnfritt, when the mono shows where the invitation is given, re- 
quires m; as, He invited me in the street, to eiUl at his house>- 
Invite, when the mono show6 to what place one ia invited, re:- 

27* 
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qviree inidy 6r0; «8, He.itttited me Inio Iub honM ; Tkey incited 
her to ovtt house. - / 

Jti may be used as an adverb ; as. He iBvited me m. 

Hit, when the mono shows where the act is done, requires in ; 
as; He put Ms hand upon me, in this room* ' ' \- 

Put, when the mono shows into what somethiAg is put, requires 
into.; as, He put the dollar into his pocket. 

S^litf when the mono shows where something is split, requires 
tn ; as, He split the log tn the cellar. 

• SpUt, when, the mono shows the diyision itself of a thing, re- 
quires into; as, He split the log into two. 

Tooky requires tn as a ptepootlon ; >a8, They took the stranger 

Took, requires mto as a preposition; as, He toctk the book into 
his hands. ' 

Wd^tf when the mono intimates 4^e leaving of Jone place for 
another, requires into; as, He walked' m<a the house. 

WeUkf when the mono shows where the action is done, without 
intimatlftg the leaving of oiie place for another, requires in; as. 
He walks m his own room. 

WaUk, requii^es to as a preposition ; as. Will you walk m, sir? 

Key, When the jioun denotes a part of a thing, rw^vdiea of; as. 
This is the key of that lock. 

Keyl when the thing mentioned, is nresented'as a kind of gtdde, 
or clue, requires to; as, This event furnishes fk key to idl the 
secret^ in the case. 



^' '• CONJUNCTIONS. 

tf^eAcT; Neither^ Mthouffh, Unlessj Aj^ So, If<^ onfy, 

Both. ; ' 

WMhefy ondMther, require or;^ as, He li either good, pr bad; 
li is not known wheth&^ he is. good, or bad. - - ' ' . 

Neither, requires nor;^ a^, He would nelthet do it, not permit 
me to do it. . ^ 

, AWwugh, and though, require yet, or neoerihdesf ; as» Though 
the house is small, yet it is very convenient ; AUtumgh he was rich, 
yet for our sakes he became poor;. Tftough he desires it, nevei^e- 
Use I cannot yield. - . 

A9, in a cdrnparlson, requires eo; as. As your day is, eo it shall 
be unto Vou. ' 

A9, where it refers to an adjective in ^ CQmpari^n of Equality, 
requires as ; .^^ I think Milton as great a poet at Virgil. ' 

So, wher6 it refers to an a^ective, requires that, or m; as, I 
was «o tired '^Aak I fell asleep. 

ASf and so, in these cases, are subadjeotives. 

Bothy requires and. :N(d only, requires M. •, 
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specimen of Correclmg hy Rule XLt. 

- 1. [I arriyed] (m the city) ( , yest^rday^) 

<- .The nise of m for a^, is a yiolation of RuLfi XLL' 
"RuiOB ^ — -, — -; as, [I arriTed} {at the dty) (yesterday.) 



NOTE. 

Woids which enahi^ the mind harely to tft/er the idea, 
should not be substitated for those which would clearly ex- 
j>re88 it. ^ - . : 

Specimen of Correcting hy the NOTB ajppended to ButJE XLI. 

[It is riffht cold} (to-day^) 

The substitution of r^ht for very, is a yiolatiou (^ the Nora ap- 
pended, to Bulb XLL 



lou 



J aS) [It is vciy cold] (tp-day.J 



EXEftOISES. 



1. 
2. 

s: 

4. 
. 6. 
' 6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 



1 arrived] (in Boston) (ou Mduday.) . ' , ■ ^ 

'He was acciided] (for udd crime.) 
'My abhorrence (at the mau) iis great.] 
|He was acqiiitted] (froni |ihe charge.) . 
'This system is not adapted] (for ^ildren.) 
[Se has convB agreeably] (witn his promise.) 
'I have'an ayetsion] (for all kinds) (of yice.) 
'Hq bestows encomiums] (on the work. J 
IStepheh boasts] (about his goodness.) 
'He brags] (ibout^s activity.) 
, j^l. jThomas broke the stick] (in two.) 

12. 'James called (upon me) very early.] 

13. [Do they confide] (to each other ?) IJes^ some have great 
confidence] (for others.) .. 

14. FI am not conversant] (with Greek.) "' . 
16. [He acted jconformablyj (with his instruction.) 

16. [This rule is consoUantJ (wHh reason.) 

17. [Examples] (corresponding) (with the number) (in the 
preceding list.) — Waterman^t'Engliih Qrammar. 

" 18., Rule V. corresponding with Murray's Bule V.V-ii. C, Smith*^ 

19. [I still correspond] (to my friend,) (by letter.) 

20. [His compliandc (to nis brother's pro^itioUi) injured me.] 

21. fJaiues cut the quill] (in three pieces.) 

22. [William is depcndcntj (on me) (for money.) • 
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28. [He will resent aoy derogatioa] (of Ms good nane.) 
24. [He wrote thit letter] (with moonlight) (by a poor pen.) 
26. 'They differj] (with ea<UL other) (in oj»inion,) 

26. 1 must diwe&t] (with thAt ge&U'einan) (in opinion.) 

27. [Any dindnntion (^rom the original sum) (idU displease 
them.) 

28. [He was disappointed] (of his goods;) (for they were 
damaged.) 



29. 



1 was disappointed] (in money.) 



80. I am glad (for an c^portonity) to do good.] 

81. [There is a diiferendej (of writers) (cm this snbjeot) 

82. [He failed]* (in ooUectuig) (his nioney $) (and, flonsequentlj^ 
he failed) (of his business.) 

88. ^From this Rnle) [there are a nmnber]. (of exceptions,) — 
P BuUUm^s EngUah QrannvMr^ page 129. 

84. (And always to omit a T^atiye when) (of the nominative 
easiB.)---P. BuOUme^ Engluk Qraimmdr^ page 180. 



JBefbre (fMemjpHng to cofif^ the foOoiovng^ the 
examine this ObiervatiaM and Notes under fiuLE XU. 




86. 
86. 



Subtraction is] (a deriyatiTb) (of subtract) 
Washington was] (a friend) (of his country.) 



87. This is] (a guide,) :/snd) (rule) (to his conduct.) 
§8. [He divided the apple] (between nis-few fHends.) 
89. [There should be no difference} (betwixt those Hiree 
brothers^ ' 

40. [Tne property wiH be diyided] (among tiie two sisters.) 

41. [This document (which has just been printed) states uiat] 
(dnring th&past year) (1 , 721,000 ( . , pages) (of tracts) have been 
distributed) (in the, city) (of New York.) 

42. (On one occasion) (during the Peninsular war,) [the same 
recpment came suddenly] (upon the French amr^.) ^ 

48. [I had occasion .(during our preliminary remarlu) (on ki\ow- 
ledge,) to insist much] (on the importance) (of accurate lan- 
guage.) 

44i [The stlbstance (of the three first lectures) (which appear) 
(in, the present Tolume,) was first deUTeredJ(in Cincinnati,) (dur- 
ing the conrse) (of ^e last summer.) 

46. P< Conditions :]^(Two dollars) (^paid) (in adyanoe,) (two 
doSars} (and) (fifty cents) (If paid) (during the year I") 

* * * ^ 

Befwe attemptCng to correct the /oHomng, the. pupti ehonld 
^camine me Remairks on.Mvite, Jhu^ Sjpliif Tbok^ Wai^ 
Key, &c. • 

46. [This is] {the key) (to that lock.> 

47. [This fact is] (a key) (of the true cause) (of this event). 
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These are] (flie keys) (tb tha^miii^oal mstnuneni) 
He pat his Itnife) (in his pocket.) . 

He took the book) (in his own hand.) / 

They invited himj (in the hoa8e«) 
[Will yon walk] (in this room?) 
'He broke the glass] (in fifty pieces.) 
|They split the log] (in two.) 
65. [Let yiem be made] (In pairs.) 




Examine /Ae Remarks on IK; arid At. 

4 - ^ . 

66. [He Hves] (at New York.) 

67. |They reside]: (at Lancaster,)- 

58.. |Oqr friends (who^ye) (at Rome) are] (at Philadelphia.) 
' 59. « |I was! ^to the banking honse) (last week.) 
60. 1 wasj (to char<^) (last -evening.) 
6L 'He purchased these books] (to this bookstore.) 

62. 'Do you think that] (yon will be) (to home ?) ' 

63. 'Yes^ I shall be] (to home) ( ; to-morrow.) 

64. [John says that} (he mii-be)(to skigiiig school) (in the 
eTening.) - - ^- 



The pupil should now examine Bctmarks on the Conjuno-. 

_ 65. [John is sick ;] (and his^rother is well.) 

~And indicates that the brother is aliso sick. ' 

66, [John is sick ;] (but hl^ brother is sick.) 
67.. [It is writtenJ (that) (man shaU^ not live) (by bread) ( , 
, -, al^ne,) (^nd) (by every word) (£hat proceedeth out) (of Uie 
month) (of God.) . . ' " 

68. ^Neitlier rjohn or his brother) was there.] i 

,69. /Eitlier [John nor his. brother) wa^ there.] 

70. 'He is sick,] (because he neeos the doctor.) 

71. 'He is so sick as to need a physician.] — Book L page 154. 

72. 1 do not know] (if he wiU go,) (or) (fit Stay.) . 

73. |Mine is so ripe] ^s yours. J 

74. 'I am as weak] (taat) (I cannot stand.) ' 

75. 'Kot only his property, fand also his life) was] (in danger.) 

76. It is (neither cold,] or not.) 

77. \it is so clear] (as) (I need not ezplaiait.) 



See Set^ Sit^ Lte, and La^. 



78. [I set] (with ease.) 

79; [He set there} (last evening.) 

80. [The book lays] (on &« table;) 
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81. rtaie book l&id] (on ike table.) 

82. "Will you sit down?] - 
88. 'I 8et]# (with oMe.) 

84. 'I must soon lay* there.] 

.85. 'n was lain] (On the table.) 

6fi. [I set* there] (InieTening.) 



P^S^SGUOUS SZraOISES IN BAD SKaiJSH. 

87* Tike robber was hung. . 

88. fit is brc^en] (to piecee.) 

89. [They Informea me] (how) (his father was) (a merohaot) 

90. rJftne^ will not put tnee^ things}^ (to rights.) 
01. We must confess our disapprobationf 

92. [They ran] (with ayidily.) . - 

98. TThey seised their prey] (with eagemees.) 

94. The exhibition is now open. . ^ 

95. [Myeoat is new] (attiie tailor's;) (and it will be niade) 
(next week.) 

96. [I would as lief go^ (as stay.) 

97. [Byery word (which is used,) should h^ye a legitimiite 
fomO - . ■:' 

98. He plead his own case. .. " 

99. Do you mind how many ohapters are (in Job?) 

100. [A letter conoeiTed] (in the following words.) * - 

101. His public charact^ is^undeniable. 

102. He propose^ to buy a house. ' ' 
108. He performs his duty daily. 

104. [When, therefore,] (the Lord knew how) (the Pharisees had 
hi^ard that. )-VoAn !▼. 1. ' 
106. [Did you tfkke notice] (to him?) 

106. Be emended his fanlts. . . ' 

107. He corrected his conduct. 

108. 8iie has improved her condition. ' - 

109. This man has rectified his ^rror. 

110. We should .correct our mistakes. 

111. We heard him ffttentively. 



112. p* Exercises] (qu prosody.*') — JohnFrotfi Orammar. 
1 18. ^ « A sentence ouglit to be diyested](«f all redundant words." j < 

— JohnFroaft Orammar, ' 



114. [Mtich ihore kindness (and htimudty^ is used] (tewiurds 
brutes.\ 

115« [The city (of Philadelphia,) Is distinguished] (above eyery 
other ci^) (in America.) ' *. 

116. [^ghsh Grammar made easy] (to the teacher) ( » , 

■ s< . . ■■ ' 

• B»u lay, and fci; but peoi>laije^'«w|<0. . ^ .. 
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. ) ( > » pvpU,} ((^giifalljroompUed) ^for tlie vae) (of 
West-town boarding senooi,) ^by' Jolrn Comly.) 

117. {English Grammar] (in familiar lectures ;) (itoeompaiued) 
(by a oompendinm.)— & Kii*kom*9 En§luh Oratnmar, 

118. (On the present. ^portn^ty,) [I. hare tl^ pleasure to re^ 
peat those acknowledgments.! — Riehara W: Ore^s Qwdt. . 

119. (WMcb book [it straok me] would probabl/form the best 
possiblo companion) ^ta this little book.)-7-i{»eAarc{ TT Qtm^9 
Chtide, 

ISSO. nhe antiior ( » » ][ (Mr. Henry Sutler,) has arranged 
the bo<«] (in the best possible manner.) — Bi^urd W. iSnen't 
Guide, 

121. A gnidlD (to the Orthography,). (Pronnneiation,) (and) 
(PeriTatioiO (of the £nidish langaa«e. )~i2k;Aaf(/ W, Ortm'i 
Chide. ■ " 

122. fl expect thatj (my father haa already isome.). 

123. [His fomiture was pawned ;} (and he ransomed it) (by tho 
aid) (of his ikienda. ). 

124. And ^onld yon not aspire) {jX distinction) ^ the ro*' 
pnblip) (of letters.) — B, Kvrlcham% rnigUsh QraimmaT. 

126. fXhis is] (the pen) (whom* I made.) 

126. fAs (we passed rapidly) (along ^ , ) I saw a inile 
atone,! rand this' granite onbtor (which borer the marks) :(oft>ld 
age) declared olesily (and eloquently) that) (U was then) (foorty 
B^es) (to Philadelphia.) 

127. (Gentle bird,) (which fliestso e'asily»).[como hither.} 

128. [I am as well pleased] (with that introduction) (as , , ). 
(with any thing) /which I liare lately done.) 

129. "" ' • - - ' -^ --^- 

lao. 

181. 
182. 
188. 

•til,) 

Prefeloe4o J. J|po«f» Orammut, 

184. [He oannot speak aoeidniiely] (ndthout he leaapna gram* 
Bftar.) - , V . 

185. fit explains the usages] -(of language. *)-*/ftlfW«iMfwfi^to 
^rotf9 (jfta/mmar, ' • V 

'199. [The^e ai« many] (who understand it) (as a edenoe,) 
(tyhtt do not praotioe' it) (aa aaN«rt)— /nfttNftJeftsn <oV. Wro^9 
Orammar. ' ^ ■ 

* We do not weribe tbe UMge to the things oMd, W.to bin who vim thok 
t Villi UN of M •• a tvlMvf^ (a jmaoMN^) if Twj l^td. 



The deriTafion! (of one word) (of another.^ 
[Can yon giTe tne reason] (of thia motion) (of the water ?) 
'He replied that] (he despised this course J. 
|Men hare different n^otiyes] (for their opinions.) 
And it is precisely] (for the purpose) (of remedj^ng) (the 
• • * (tiiat) (the following wouc was prepariML)— 
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LESSOR? IV. ■ " 

THE POSITION OF ONB WORB IN AESPECT TO ANOTHEl^y^ 
; AND THE POSniON OF ONB MONO IN BJESPECT, TO 
ANOTHER. 

I. Pontic of Words. 

The pontion of a ^ord respects ihe plaee wlucb it occupies 
in respect tc^ another word. 

EuLB XLIL 

Every clade must l)e placed as near ' to its 
own super as possible, and on thai side of it, 
which will insure the highest degree oSperspi- 
cuH^y ewjphonyy and continuity ^ as, . 

1. [He is] (the.nian| (of whom) (we heaard.) Good. 

2. rHe^is} -(tW man; Xwhom {we heard) of) ■ Bad. 

Z. Doj is therefore here in the objeetiTe case. Bad.-^ 

Goold 'Brown's Grammar. . 

■ 4. Therefore hoy u here in tJie objective casCv Good. 

' 5. I will call^ and pay you again. (Bad.) 

Tb^ wrong positiott of agam^ makes ihe writer say that he wiU 
repeat the payment. . - 

» - ' - ■ 

6, I will call agaihy ai|d pay yon. (€k)od.) - 

KoT)B.--Wlieh things are taken in- numeral gronps, the word 
whlclvdesignates -a group bjits sueeesewe {Position, lav^sitbaf^^fiiive; 
aod.it shoitld beplaced bcdTore thef>mfiipa2 acQectiTe wMoh expresses 
how many are included in a group; as, The^r«^«6ve»Terses; The 
liutiiooho(ALSi ThefirttfoUrj^eBB. *-. 

I do not know that the doctrine of this I^otb, ip a eontrayerted 
point, ^nt the following, taken from Wsld's English Orammar, 
clearly intimates a disagreem^H on €^ subjeQty among the M 
school grammarians :-^ 

"The question wheAer the. numerals two, three, four, 
should stand before the iirords Jp'st] ^r last, or whether ^rk, 
or l(ist should stand before the numerals^ does not appear to 
be settled by usage. There are gcxxl Authorities on both 
sides.". 

This quotation from an EiigUsh Qrammar which has already ex- 
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hatiBted the ffMk editkn, slidiilii male ihose iv)i4> j^t^nd Ihai 
grammsr has already attaint to Its tf«m« ofeze€tteni€, blxuh ! 

But the fact which the quotation Btatee, is hot the only eawre of 
Amip mortiikatioii. The grossly had English which is^fonnd i^j-U 
is another cause for himiiUation in the old Bchooir • ' *- ~ 

^hbnld stand before the words ^«< or 2a«</ ^ 
A mere child that has acquired all his notfoiis df propriety Of 
expressioBfipom his atl6nti<m to the tommtm hdu$ehp!d style, wOnld 
.Bayih>m the leord fint or Hut. But this Mr. Weld, who writer a 
grammar fbr the leaxned, and the gifted, treats or as and, and md 

But this IB noft all. fimry old school grammarian that Jiias^^ret 
compiled wi English grammar, denominates both tinm^id words 
in these expressions, *Qi»Jirit «£c books; the latt three verses, tuffec" 
Uveal If, then, the science of English grammar 'has attained te 
perfection, it hias attained to it l^ythe agency of meiEi who do not 
know the parU of speech t Why, if Ibo^' nnmttr>fkls are acQ ediTe'Sy 
one form of expressioi^'is as jost as the other. 
The^SrxIsixTersee. ^ " 

If fiti is an adjeetae here, i% foQows that firet Terses^ Is the 
legitimate idea: hence the eohclnsion that there are six yerses 
which are actually >Sr«V is tnevUahle! But M firjk is hn adyerbr, 
beloni^g to the adjectite, mz, every thing but tiie ol^Orammare 
is eoneietefU with reaeoru 



Specmenqf Oorrectin^ h^ Bx7£E XT*TT. 

1. Heinnted^ocX; hisfriaidB. 

The wrong position of btUky is a TioUtion of- ItuLs XLII. 
I^uia .;^ ....^ — - My He tnviCed his-frxende batk,^ 

EXXBCIflES. 

1. Samuel will ihcite the letterr indeed. 
2« Sister Irill arriye peradventure. 

3. Twice they returned. . . ^ - ' ^ 

4. He is here not often. 

5. William nobly acted. ' ' 

6. [They cannot well read] (hnless cBstinctiy they see the 
print.) 

7. [They presented their gifts] (whi^ being not received) (they 
became unhappy.) 

8.. [Nearly half (of the conrseVfof the stu<|y) (wMeh (he is 
required to go) through,) is] (oi little use.) — Caleh FamunC* 
SngUeh GramijMr, ' - ' 

9. [An inteijection is] (a word),(tM^te]*ed abruptly, to express 
soiti^i passion, or emotion of the speaker. )^-Ca^ FamtmCe EuglUh 
Grammar, ' " 
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10. (Wiihin tii« two \uX y«ftn) [lie Jim loeit numeT^]: 

11. Education is not attended to.pn^perij.- 

12. I fdiall oorreot it never. 

13. fTell] ^what (tlie t>ronoiiin «tand) for.) — OMk Frnimi* 
EngUih Orammar, 

14. The two next dasses may go ont. 
16. Sing the tliroe first Teives^ 

16. [The heaTiBnly bodies are ^is motion) perpetoallj.] 

17. rTellj Twhat (the prepositions show the relation) between.) 
CalebJharnum9 EnglUh Qrommar, 

18. (Whom [were you speiJdng] of p 

. 19. [Prepositions' refer] ^to imoordietiTe nouns, andptonoims^) 
{which (they shonld stand) oefore.]) . 

20. [Giye (me) some water] (wmch to wash in«) 

21. [I hare seen-him] (whom (yon wrote) to.) 

^2. (Whom [did yon get your instmetionj from ?) ' 

28. (What [haTO yon been talking] abont?) * . 

24. (Whom [did he lay the blame^ on ?) - 

26. [It is not] (I) (whom ()ie is xlispleased) witli.) 
, 26. t History, only mentions two passengers] (who escaped.) 
, 27. [Knowing not that] ^this man was) (his father) (he passed 
hiin by) (without speakii^.) 

28. ^ese words were all no doubt originaUy other parts' of 
ppeeoh. — Hartt Orammar. 

29. Still, as the original words from which'the conjunctions and 
prepositions are deriyed are mostly absolute, theiie words are to be 
now regarded in-teference to their present use, and not their origi- 
nal character. — Harfa Orammar, 

SO. Thus to require a child to parse if as the imperatiTe of the 
▼erb, gifdnyXti i^^e,. and wUew as the imperative t>rthe Torb, orilt- 
-tan, to dismiss, would only serre t6 pnurplex uid embazrass, — 
Marfs Cframniar, » 



. n. I^mfiohn, <>f Mm/9$* . -^ 

The position of a mono respecte the phce which it ooen- 
pies in regard to another mono. 



f .. BuLE XLm. ' 

• Every mh mono shoulct be placed ^ near to 
its super as possible, and onihat side of it which 
will insure the highest . degree Qfjp^aj?^t7U%^ 
euphony f and eonHnuUff; as, 
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1/ He .oT^ecM^ joined the artny. 

That is, htf Joined if no one else did. . ' 

2. He jmed at least the anny.. 

That is, hejained although he might not hatb remained^ ' 

8. He joined the army cU least, \ ^ . 

That is, far joined the army, and he may ha^e joined a doien 
other thines, or he may not haye j<wed any thing. but tlye army, 
yet he ceitBanly joined the army. 

s 

. . ^ Sptcimen of Correcting ^ BuIjE ^jUI. ' 

ply hook (trfaich I found after) (a Icmg searoh , , f ) fv> 
^garret) was not much soiled.] 

« The position or the mono, «n the ffdfiieL is a violation of Ruui 
XLHI. . > 

Bull » i as, [My book (which I ft>nnd (m theg^amt^) 



after) (a long seareh » ) , ) was not much soiled.] 



2X£BC;iSE£k 

1. [He passed (at leajit) fiye years] (in coUege.) 

2. [I will keep th^ boys] ('at least) (from fighting) ^f they do 
wrestle.^ , ' 

Su [One may see how. the world goes] (with half an eye.) 

4. [I saw a i^p] {glid^ig under fall sail) (Uirough a spy 

glass.) 

6. [A gr^ijtt stone (that I happened to find, after) (a long 

(search » » i ) (hy ^e sea shore) seized m'ej (for an' 

anchor.) 

6. TI would propose, (at least.) (for the present,) to act as in- 
spector) (of thelie schools.) — AUaMtider DaUas Baeht, LL.D.. 

7. The Professor, win deliyer a lecture -on Saturday eyening 
mett, on the subject of Electricity, and its uses. 

8. Person in grammar, is thei relation of a noun. — P, BuOioru*s 
Chrammar^ ■ ' ' • ' . 

. 9. [He drank the water] (himself.) 

Kt fl'went} (myself) (into the house.) 

Ilk [Did' people learn to speak] (by it) (at first ?^ — JohnPrptft 
Chammar, ? . 

12. [The answer would, (of cpurse) be] (it is incorrect,) (be-^ 
cause, it is not according) (to the principles) (of <Srainmar.)--v<>Aft 
#Voff{'« Oranimar. • ' ' ' ' ^ 

18. (As I haye giyen no Bitlss) (respecting the forms) (of monos) ' 
(in Chapter I.) [I shall treat] (of them) (in this Appendix.) 

*14. [A yowel is] (a letter) (which makes (by itself) a' perfect 
found. J — %K Fro9t*9 Grammar, > - -^ • - ^ 
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16. XI wish (through the coIimBay^of y<«9 |»Ap6F) to 6411 the 
attention] (of the public) (to a circumstance) (which is ver j sin- 
gular.) " . 

16. (By some) [this system wiH (no doubt) be 41seardad} (on 
aoeountWof its simplicitj.) — Fre/acs to Kirkkam's Grammar, 

1 7. (His predecessors are vety deficielit,) (at least,) (in manner,) 
(if not) (in matter.)^— /SaiM /V^oc^ - .' 

1& LiiSs should be veil employed^ which is short. 

19. [They should not be entitled to be called} ( . , . « , } 
(grammarians,) (who calmot use^their own language) (with pro- 
priety.) 

20. Four hinds of ^ype are used in the following pages tp indi- 
cate the portions that are considered more pr less elemental^. — 
Harfi OraminMLr. . " 

21. It is a Btistake to suppose-that the coigunclions and prepo- 
sitions, serve n^erel; to connect the otherparts of a sentence (with- 
out any significancy) (of their own. )'^i7iar^*« Grammar,, 



LESSON r. 

TBI; FOEM 07 ONE* MONO QT R£SP£GT TO l!£tAT OF 

' ANOTtoE. " 

-^ Rum XHV. 

Mohos which express smUar ideas, should 
b^ similar m theiv forms; as, 

• * 

1. When both vowels .sore beard; ^e diphthong iscdUed 
ptoper ; as, ot,. in voice. . , : 

2. When only one is htsard; it u eoMed improper; as; ea^ 
in eagle, • ' ' ■ ■ ' 

"For whatever we may think of iis origin—- whether we 
oonsid^ it a special gift from SeaveUy or an acqaisition of 
dndvtStTy — a natural endoiDfne^ty or an artifcial invemtwn — 
eertain it.is^ 4j;iat, in the present state of thingS; our know- 
ledge of 4t depends, in a great 'measure, if not entirely, on 
the voluntary exercise of our facilities, and on the helps and 
opportunities afforded us.*'^— Goold BeowiT's Geammak. 

It is aileaoUng doctrine in English-Grammar, that monos whioK 
express AmI&ir ideas, should be similar in^their construotlYe/orm^. 
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But, from a mere gjauM at three, or four of tiie moQos in thla 
senteiMse, it will a|)pear that Mr. Browji hsifi totally disregarded 
this eat^HtuU 4o0irine in the vearj preface of his English grammar ! 

1. /" a Special gift): (/rowt J9eai;cn.") ,• 
^ 2. f" an acquisition) (o/^iWws^ry,") , , 
3. (" a natural endouyiinentJ') '■■ ' ■ "^ / . 

- 4. Q^ ait artificial inyevUionJ'^ > ' 

1. As a ^Sty langimge «pT2aLg from Heaven, • 

2. Aa an acquisition; it sprang /ro^ti vndustry, > 

Is not the autiior speaking of the touree of language wheEA h9 
calls -it a natural endowment? And is he not speaking- of the 
sonrce of it 'When he eallsit taiartiJicuU^inveniionf . If so, whj |iaa^ 
he not commenced -these monos with t^f. ISad he done so, these. 
two -nncordidtiYe clads- would be similar in .their oonstmetiyeijQrm 
to the other two monos which direct the^attentionof the reader to, 
the touree of language ; 

1. (a-B^ppclal gift) (/rom Seaven.) 

2. (cm acquisition) {pfvndustrv.y i 
' 3. (afi. endowment) (ofnatwrej) 

4r (an invention) (o/_ arty 

For wfahteTer welnay think of -its origin, — ^whether we consider 
it a^tpeddl gift' from Heaven J— KD. acquisition of industry ^-^v^l en- 
dowment of fkz2tfre,-^r an inVehtion of drt, certain it is, &e. 

Another instance in ;!rhiGh i^e want. of analogy in the forms of 
two monos -which aife similar in ideas, is found in. this syllabane — 

.^Hnagreatmeo^refifnotenUrdy-i^' 

Certaix^ it is, that, in the present state of things, bur knowledge' 
of it'depends, in a great 'measure; ^ not entirely, on the voluntary - 
0xercise jof our faculties, &c. • . . •'' ' 

To restore the analogy, the mono, tn greoA measure, should 
give place to /^aTtta/^. ^ ■ " . ' 

Our knowledge of it, depends" partially, if not entirely, upon^ the 
voluntary exercise of our facultiesr 

The last instance wl|ich I shall ^ye in illustration of the want 
of analogy in the forms of monos which are similar in ideas, is 
found in the latter clause of the samd sentence : — 

^^On f^e vc^untar^ exerd^ of' our faculties,, and on the 
hetps dnd (y^portun'Uics affoiied us.'' 

On the yoluntary exercise of oui^ faculties, and on a judiciotuTtm- 
praoement of Our helps, and opportunitl^. 

^8* 
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Spcdmm of'Correctingi l^ BiTUB XLIV. 



(*<EmbrMi|ig a eamparatiYe'^r«Tiew) (of JSiiiatal/*s Frmc^^^} 
(and those) {o/Mr. Jdmea Br<non'8 Otammar.**). 

As the mono, « of Mr. Jamet BrowtCi Onxmmarf" js analogous in 
idea to tilie mono, ** of Murray* 9 Pnh€^4eB" its want of am^ogy in 
form is a Tiolation «f Buls LXIV* 

Euui ' j as, (^ifi»T4^«) («JMi.0roi^fi*«i'r0i^jp2e«.) 

- . EXSRCISES. 

1. [When, (botii rowels are heatd,) the ^liikoBg is eaUed ptro- 
pcnr ;] (as) (<n) (in Toioe.) [When (only one is heai^,.) it is called] 
(an improper diphthong;) (as) (ea)~(iB eagle. )^-V. FrimC9 Gram= 

tMT, 

2. [A eentenoe may i>e gramma^oellj cofreet] (whioh is not 
written aeoording) (to the laws) (of fihetorio.)w: Front's Oram- 
mar, 

8. It would be ajnistake to suppose, aa is sometimes done, that 
the auxiliaries are mere inrentions, introduced .into the language 
for the purpose of making out the necessai^ taKmB.-^Siitrf,a Cfram- 
mar. . _ ^ 

4. It would be an equal nustake, (on the other hand,) (because 
these compound forms may be analyzed,) (and) (traced) (to origi- 
nal independent elements) (in the language) to deny their present 
existepce as compounds, and to assert,, as some recent grammar 
rians have done, that there are in English b^t two tenses, the 
present and. the passed^ — Marff Gramma^*^ -^ • 

Jn^, there are no parts correspondinjg to the mbnos in paren- 
thesis in.4w 

6. {The assei^on, maybe expressed': directiy,] (ai|d) (without 
limitation. )*-^^arl'« Grammar. , 

[Here, the idea which ts expressed by directly^ should be ex- 
pressed in an uncor^c^ye mdno analogous in form to. the mono, 
vfi(hout limitaMon ; . or, the idea Which is expressed by toiUioul Umi- 
iaHonf should be expressed in one word.] 
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Bulb XLV.. 



.As, where all the things included by the 
noun in the sub mono, inust be qompared with 
those mentioned in the super mono, those 



named in the ' iuper must bb compared ivith 
ihemselvea if they are not separated from those 
named in the sub, where this ^separation is not 
made by the nature of ihe things themselves, 
it should be made by the use of other j as, Me- 
thuselah was older than any other man^' [Not, 
Methuselah Was older than any man.] 



">- 



Rule XLVL 

As, where no things which are not included 
by th^ npim in the sub mono, can' be compared 
with the things mentioned in the Mtpj^ mono, 
those named in the super ^ canndt be compared 
with themselves if they are separated from those 
named in the sub mono, where this separation 
is made by the ncdure of the things themselves,^ 
oihef should not be used; as, Methuselah F^s^ 
older than any bird. [Not, older than any 
other hixA^I 

The^e* Bttxss ' afe founded upon the posltioa. that it is botb a 
grammatiealj and a logical absurdity to compare a thing with Uself. 
And, although they interdiQt the use of what is' denominated by 
the old school grammarians, the superlative degree of comparison, 
Ihey.may be more yaluable than though they sustained it. That 
the use^ of the superlative degree is a euperlaiive ahstir^itji is shown 
ilnder page 285. Hence I shall do.Httle more here than to refer 
the pupil to this page. ^ If the position there taken is tenable,, the 
following expressions are bad : — 

L [BuBjan wasjj^t)ie greatest) (of all allegorists.) 
2.. [Bemosthenes was] (the greatest) (of all orators.) 
[Skakspearewas] ^tne first) (of $11 xlramatist».) 



3- 



u. 



fke ahsurcUtp denwnstrdted. 



1.^ AU .the things which «re included by the noui^ in thd iuh. 
mono, must- be eompared With thesd mentioned i^ the super mono, • 



832 «TifTAX. 

tbaHesa there is ft Mparaflon made. Bat BuByan is iiicliided 1^ 
the noim {aUegorutt) in the «u5 mono, and nam^d in the tuper, and 
there is 00 separatioii made ; therefore, Bunjan,i» eompared widi 

Corrtcted, . . " 

[But not greater than himself.] 

•■ > ■ • . - 

; 2. BemoBthenes was g^reater than ksxj other oiator. ^ 

8. Shakiespeare was before any o^W diamatigt. 

f'He wlis not,, however, he/ore Mrnadf; but if he was 
ore aZ2 dramatists, k follows that he- was either before 
Jdrmelfj or that he was not a dramatist. That is against 
l^ason — ^this against trtUh.'\ . - 

, Specitnen of Correc^ng hy BlJLE XLV. T 

[Jaoob loyed Joseph more] (than he loved all his children.) 

As Josepli is iidcluded by th'e noon in the tub mpno, {chUdren^) 
and as he is mentioned in the super^ monO, and not separated from 
the elftss composed of the children of Jacob, Joseph is compared 
with himself, which is a violation of Rulb ]SXV. " . ' 

RuiB r— ; as, Jacob Joved Joseph more ifaniui aU his 

other children. . ■* ' ^ 

Specimeni of Oorrecttnff^ KtTLE XLVT._ ' 

[This knife is sharper] (than any other razor.) 

As the knife is not included by .the. noun; in the «t<& mono, and 
as it is separated from the razor, by its own. nature, th^ use of 
other is a violation of Buxe XLVI. . " ^ ^ 

Rule "^ ; as, [This Joufe is sharper] (than any 

razor.) , , 

EXEROfSES. -• 

1. [The BibliB is better! (than all books.) . 

2. 'Methuselah was older] (than any man.) 

5, Samson was stronger] (than all men.)- 
4. - [Selomen was wiser] (than any map.), 

6. jThe Chinese Empire is older] (than arfy empire.) 

6. [The Eussian Empire is more extensive} (than any govern- 
ment.) - . . , \ " . ■' 
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■ 7> fW«fddni^iiira8] (ii better 6oBtmaiider)(tliftiiiui7|(6iLeral.) 
8. |The Mississippi river is longer] (than any riyer.) 
9; |Hope is^e most^eonstaht] (of an the othw passions.)* 

-. 10. 'Barah is] (the best grammarian) (of all the other ^Is.) 

11. [Of all the ether ^hools) [this has the best regulatioiur. j 

12. [John is] (a better boy) (than Sarah.)f 

.13p [The English language has a greater Tariety] (of «xpr68« 
uony (than any language.) 
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WHAT WORDS; ]I40N0S^ AND SIQNIITOANT INITJIOTIONS 

&B,Omj> NOT BB U8XD. . , 

Ruus XLVn. 

Those words, monos, arid inflections, which^ 
if employed, would add a shade of thought, ii^-' 
consistent with the intended iinport of the sen- 
tence, should not be used; as, 

1. (jase is the state or coaditioQ of a noim with respect to 
tke other words in a sentence. (the,y--JPro/es8or SuUtans's 
JSngluh Grammar. . -^ 

By the use of the^ Mr. Bullions compels himself to say jthat eau- 
is the eonditicm of a nou^ with respect U> M ike vtorda but the 
noun I Hence, where there are twenty-nine. words in a sentence 
besides a noun, the noun is vithe nonunatiye ease to twenty-nine 
wordsl , ' 

2. Mr. Brown and some othets with Mm divide verbs 
into foor classes. — BuUion^% English Grammar, 

8. HeniT gave tile MLes^ account. 

4. He filled the chiefes^ offices in the government. 

5. fieniy is the mo9t perf^ gentleman of the six. 

6. Hewit did not do nothing. ^ , 

■ ■ III ■ ■ ■ I I !■ ■ ^ ■ I , 

* - ~ * 

^ Hope Ifl more eoturtant thui any other poMioD. ' 

t WbeQ an IndlTldiudii compared M a iMde, the <me with #liQin he iiocmipa^^ 
moat be % male, an<t Tioe Ter|w; ae, This person it a better boy than Jamei. [Not^ 
this penon if a better boy than Sarat.} 
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Specimm of Oorrectmg fty Ruul XLVII. 

1. pTou are about .to enter] (upon one) ^of tiie most nsefol) 
(and vhen) (rightly, pursued^ (pae) (o{ the ntost interesting 
stadies) (in the whole circle) (of science. )-t-'S^ Kirkham*8 EngUth 
Qrammair. 

- As the writer does not intend to expiress that there maybe 
aweral which are the mo«^intere8ting, but that there may be seve- 
ral that are equaUy interesting, the use of the monos, {upon one) 
(of the mott uaefkd ttudut,) is a violation of Bulb XLVIL 

RviA ' ; as, [You are about to enter] (upon a seience) 

(as U9efidf) (and, when) (hghtly pursued) (at inierutmg as any 
study) (in the wiiole circle) (ef science.) 



HXERGISES. 

1. [He purchased a philosophioal apparatus] (in London.) 

2. [He purchased filty heads] (of cattle.) 
8. iShe looks beautifully. 

4. -THe writes slowly,] (and exactly.) 
.5. The animal feels smoothly. 

6. Spelling Is putting letters together correctly, so as to form 
syllables i^id words.^^^ar^'« Grammhr, ^ 

7. [And a Jmowledge (of JEngUsh Griunmar) is now taught], (as 
Budh) (in all t>ur academies,) (and) (common schools.) — JBuUions'i 
JEn^ush Grammar. 

8. [He evinced the most perfect ignorance] (of language) (in 

any) fof its departments !)-r-^ '^istt' ^o^^'^/'^' 

9. ( Haying examit»ed the Gradual Reader) (by Mr. Stevens,) [I 

consider it well worthyj (of adoption.) • 

10. (No one [I tlpnk] can ever examine the series) (of Granunars) 
(published by Dr. Bullions J (withput a deep conviction) (of their 
8up4ri{)r excellehce.) — From: Uie redammendaiion y>f the Rev. John 
Ludlow J D.D.', I*rovo8i of the University of Pennsylvania. 

11. It is rendered more certain. — Webster' i Dictionary, 
1^. <jtiving additional assurance.^ Tre6«^«2^^tonafy. 



Rule XLVHI. 

Two negatives should not be used in the 
same mono, unless one is a mere prefix ; as, te«, 
ifiy dis; noniil, &c. 

1. But he was not unable to go. 
-2. He did not speak improperly./ 
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Not, -wfaen xmed with only, in not a inegatiYe; us, He ytas 
not cmljr not at churchy but he ^was onahle to be there. 

i^^ is not a negative in all instances. 
"JVb, they could not bind him even- with chains.** 
JVb is here tised in the sense of nay, and has the import 
of Teg more, 

^^Nay, more^ they could not bind him even with diains.'' 

, RtUB XLDt. 

_ • > ' * 

The word, the inflection^ or the mono, which, 
if emplbyed^ would merely repeat, to idea 
iJareadif clearly e;s:presse(^, should not be used ; 

as J - ■ - : 

Henry wished to return ha(^. The lad has^ a knife in^ 
his hana. 

Back is found in re^rTir— and got,- in Aeu. 

Henry Wished to re^m. The lad hxu a imife in his hand— 
Bach — Goi, 

This machine is &e most foolishes^ ocmtrivance which has 
ever been seen. 

As eat repeats the same idea^ which is expressed by mmt, 
€9t E^ouM be omitted; ' . , 

But before we enter cm the consideration of the doctrines 
of religion, it is necessary/ m the fint j^kice, to display its 
evidence. — Samud Staaihope SmUh, tyj)., President of 
Princeton College, 1809. 

As the mono, {Hn the fini pldce,^^ is synonymous with 
the adverb, before, it adds nothing to the sentence ', hence^ 
itrshouldsDt be used: < 

Siut he/ore we enter on the oonside^tion of the doctrines 
of reli^on,Jit is necessary to display its evidence, (in (^ 
JirMtpUice!) ' . 

4 ' . 

Tfao wordy or the monoj which, if employed; would neither 
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repeat the expresiioh of an j idea, nor in any way cidd to, 
nor thatinge the import of, the sehtenee, should not be used ; 
as, It wtmid seevi wo, indeed. 

s 

Specimen of Correctifig hy Rule XLIX. 

Henry wished to return hfu^» 

As hack merely represents an idea which is deiirlj expressed 
by return^ its use is a violation of Rule XLIX. 
Bulb \ as, Henry wished to rtiwnL 

ExisRCISBS^ 

Under the'TLxTLK and the Note. 

1. fit would seem that]v(he is now) (in this cuty.^ 

2. [I hftd rather walk] (than • , , ride.) 

3. kenry is a warming, iiimself. 

4. James is a hunting rabbits. ^ "^ 

6. [A verb (in the infinitiye mood) must be (in the present 
tense) when|| (it expressed what) (is contemporary) (in point) (of 
tii^e) (with its goYeming verb J (or) (subsequent) (to it.) — F, Btd- 
Uom a' Engluh Orammar, ^ . ' - 

6. (As an art,) [it teaches the right method] (of applyiniO 
(these principles) (to a partiovdar language,) (so as thereby to 
express our thoughts) (in a correct) (and) (proper manner,) (ac- 
cording) (to established usage.) — P» BuUiont^a tingluh Qramfnar* 

7. [He has got a knife] (ih his hand.) 

8. |I did not see him] (in here. ) 

9. [Brother will return] (the latter end) (of Maroh.) 

10. [He plunged do^n] Jinto the water.^ 

11. 'Before (I do that) i must first finisn this«] 

12. (From whence) [came he?] 

' 13. 'John; he' was nere] (last week.) 

14. The bird it flew away. 

15. [James Buchanan he. went] (to Congress.) ^ 

16. [George M. Dallas he was] (Vice President;) 
%17. Henry Clay will he ever be President ? 

18. It would seem, therefore, to be proper, &e. — Tf^oM (o Bui- 
Uont^t Gram. / - 

19. [But it wduld seem] (that) (a multitade) (of bad) (er indif- 
ferent writers,) have judged Uiemselves qualified to teach the art) 
(of spiEteking) (and) (writing well.)— Pr^oee to Q, Bro^a Qram. 

20. [The person (who is acquainted) (with the science) (of gram- 




and enables us to show that (the expression (above cited) is incor- 
rect) (and) (ttngrtaom9kiiiS9X.)^IfUroduetum ta J- IVof^t tSfram, 
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Sui^ li. 



Words which, froih . the very tkxture ,of the 
subject^ pppofi^.each other^ should have ho cofi- 
^tMT^t'^ relation one with another ; as, 

Dead nian^ Dead men's bone/s; Do jou see that dead 
bird f We iidd not goae far before WB found a dead horser . 

A horse is necessarily a living creature': hence, uiiless a 
horse caQ.l)e both dead, and cUive, at the same moment| the 
words, c^eoJ, and horse, are rendered reciprocall j opponentj 
from tile very nature dT the theme. 

' ' ' • ' - ' • ■ ' "^ * '- 

RxJLBlil. - r 

4 . 

\ 

'Branch words expressive c^ ideas clearly im- 
plied in their snpiers, should not b6 used ; as, 

_^ , - < - ■ . . .. . ' 

A living man 3 Hie horse ia' alive; 'Running stream; 
^Vt^i^ stream. . ^ 

hi !seyeral< of the appellations appended to the word, God, 
this Role is Tiokted: as, Grcunous God; Great, and good 
God. 

The ideas expressed hv gr'acious, great, Vid good^ ue 
clearly implied in tiie word, God, itself. 
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XHEME, 



A £%6m« is any thing which is presented to tiie mind ;^ as, 
Tirtue, vice, pain, snow, h^at, coldness, Thomas, Macaulay, 
ii, I have hnw^ht my son. v - 

Themes 9aB.simple, and compotind, , , 

1. A simple theme. is one which has no expressed pm- 
perties; as, apple, books, hat,^ohn, I, thou, lliomas^ 'Ma< 
cq^aT, histoiy, tiiee. 
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2. A compound iiieme is one which hfts one, or taofe a^ 
pressed properd^s^ or cireumstaiioes; ns^ i?tjpe npf^; These 
(ooks; &'2;b iMI»; ^TM John; I Zav^A; 2%^ £^ ftc^; 
JfoodtiiSay's. history ; Jfiufe?-, •/ JUtt^e hraught il^nto thee fny 
son whidi hcuh a dwmb- ^rttj HB&m said imta^ Dvnd, 
Thou art ihe man, .' -^ ^ 

li is not often that the gra^uparian has any thing to do 
With thmnes. in their .eompound eharacter. His pro^noe 

Snerally temdres him to take' every theme as & simple one. 
enoe, the themes with, i^hich the grammarian is concerned 
are ^obb only, which are presented ta the mind b j meai^d 
of noi^xs, and pronouns; as, Master ^ I have hcough^t nnta 
thee my son whtch Hath a dnmb spirit. [MaiBter, I, thee, 
son^ which, spirit.} , 

That i^e^pttpU may not eonfound the theme with the word by 
which it IB denoted, it diay be well to saip' hm, that the Jhame is 
the tiling itaetf; a^^ an apple. 
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DIVlSlON^ 01" THBHBSv 



Themect, Jike tb^ xuuaesy are divided ii)lo covdictivB^ and 
vSnoordicdve, / - , ... 

I. The Oordietive Them^ 

The cordicpive th^me is the life source* of the eordicticmy 
(« speech, and fs denoted by a cordietive notin^ or pronoun ; 
as, John has commenced his school; (Master,) [I have 
brought (unto thee) mj sonj (vAtcA hatib a dumb spuit.) — 
IJohn, I, which.'] 

n. The Uncotdictive Theme, - 

_ '_ ' ' ' . * •- # " 

The unoordvc^ve theme is one whicii is not &e Ufe source 
of the diction of the mono, and in deii9ted by the 'KTicor^- 
tive noun, or pronoun ; as, John has commenced his school; 
(^Master,) [T have brought (unto thee) my son"} (winch hath 
a dvmib sptrit,) 

■^— ' = ; • ■ ■ ■ 1 '. ■ - '■ ! ■ " * ' - 1-, ■ ' 

♦ Cor, the heart, the seat ef life, and dietio, .spefdi. 
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Afl were is one noun, o^ one pronoun in every, mono ia 
^icb there is d^a^on, speech, that sids in making die die- 
tk«iy or speech, iso there is. one theme in eVerjr mono where 
there is.i£otion, or speech, which, is llie hearty &e <ea<, of 
the' diction, or spe^h, of the mono.^ 

Speech is formed 1>y the syllabanes, Jb&» Aa« commencee?; 
IKavehrtwght ; and which hath. Hence, the themes, school, 
Master, thee, son, and spirit, are not the hearty the ttai^ of 
the diction here formed. But, as th^:e conld be^ no speech 
here without «7bAn, mcj and tokich, these themes -are the 
JWoMt, the s^ of the speech of these syllafaanes* 

iFhe old tohool gromiwftriftns attempt to divid* thingg into «if6- 
Jeettf and d^'eeU, .Bat as t^ division Ip tkditti^^ia^ withonta 
difference^ I Cannot consent to adopt it. In -the expralfiion, T^ke 
•world woe ereeUed hy Oed, tSodns afl cuioh tlus tmbjoot m is tho 
world.' It is predicated of Ck>d« tliat he cMated the jrorld ; and it 
is predicated of the world, that it was created by him. Ko one 
can deny this position. If, then, it is hero predi<j^8^ad-of <]<od, tiiat 
he created the world, ia h^, not tk-m^^eeif 

*' Aenbjeqt is that of which 8onwthii>g Sa predicatef*^ say tha 
old echool.grammatiane^ as, The irorld was mada hy Qod. . 

Here, it la jtreten^ed that the tbor2i ia the only nc^^ ' Bat is it 
not here aaid of (M that he created the world? 

In the igr&abaii«, John ia m the home^ oothii^ is pt^ioated of 
Che hense. Bat, in the aentenoe, The hmae was bwU inf John^ it ia' 
juirolearly proifieaited of John ^t h« hiillt the hacne, as it is of 
the house that it waa .built by John. 

TM pnBoeding definition of a subject, howerec^ is fi«t tha troa 
^na.. ^A subject**, aajal^. J^uaon, ^la that an which aoma 
mental or maUiri^ oper«2ion is performed.'* 

Hence, eT«T7 i^ing to whi^ atteation is directed, heeomea a 
aub}ect; ae tfaa^6odb in the follewi&g tentenca^ — ^ 

" I reifii tfce book.** 

Henaa, toa, «very tihing wfaidi is aeted vpoa by any a^nt what* 
^rer, baeoBMBa a subject ; aa, John hart Joe^h^—l^&b the ApPKAt, 



Bi7L£ LIL 

In general, where a theme is mentioned in 
the mme sentence more than onoe, it should be 
uni£>rmiy cordictiye, or unifprmly ohcordie- 
tive; a», . 
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It I owe Jam£»; -aiid / must pay^ Him' (J^otf i owe 
James; and he mast be paid by meJ] . ^ . 

2. , A certain man planted a vinejaxd ; a^d^ set a hedge 
about it; and he digged a place for the wine vat; and he 
built a tower; and he let it out to husbandmen; and Ae 
went into a far country. [Not, A certain" man planted a 
vineyard ; and a hedge was set about it by him, &e.] 

8. And the young men arosci wound ?nm up^ and carried 
Mm out, and buried Atm. 

^The young men are the eordictive theme/ and AnaBias is 
the uncordietive th^e. Nether is changed, but both ex- 
hausted. A change of either would mar^'the ^ntence ; as", 

^ And the young men arose, ai^ wound him .up; and he 
was. carried out, and buried by them, . \ 

4. And the youxig men came in, fbund her dead, and oanied 
her forth, and buried Aer by heriiu^band. " ^ 

Hiis sentence, too, has a perfect uniformity in the disposi- 
tion of its themes, which beautifies it to a high degree. 

NoTs.-7-Btri.B LIT; has a few exceptions ; as. Master^ I hare 
Ji>roiiglit unto thee my son Uohich hath a 43imb spirit.) ' 

Here the son is presented in one mono .as ftzi tmcordkihe, but in 
another as a e^rtUctive, them^e. ^ 

In sentences ii} which Gt^ predlcatdmono ocjcnrs/the same 
theme is often made 7>oth^eorcfR;^e, and uncardictwe; as^T John is] 
(the boy.) / .. ; 

In th-e trone, John is eardUctive-^m the clad, he is Uncordkiwe., 



1. The RelaHcm, of a Theme, 

* • ' •'."■.• • •^ ■ . ■ , 

The reUuion' of a theme respects its objective relation to 
the pros-o-chistf to the mindf under' whose notice the theme 

is placed. ' • • 

- • » 

. \ , 
• . '..'■■' -^ 

■ ' - n. The Number of a Them^.^ 
The numb^ of a theme respects its umtif, or its plurality. 
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Bulk UIL 



- * * 

^Tlie same, tibeme sliouU , be tmifi^rmljf repre- 
sented ft) bear the same plgective relaiiion to 
the jm?9-a-^Jieis^9 through the whole disoourse ; as, 

/have not imSeitaiEeii this volume uiidex the ezpeetation 
that /fikalt be able to aatisfy ail my re$£lers. / flhall be 
eataE^ed if /please one half of them. [Xot^ the 4mthor will 
be satisfied jf^ pleases oae half of them.] 



Etjus LIV- 



^• 



The same theme should hd unifm^g repre- 
eented to have the same number through the 
whole discourse ; as, -^ , . 

/ have a,ot aiidertaken this volume imd^ the ^:|^etatioa 
cxf pleaong all mj readers. / shall be Haatiiiiied~ if / please 
one tialf of tiiem; [Not; We shall be jntasfied if kioe pleaso. 
one half of them.] ^ . • 

lYorrx. — ^Ta^^Me^ Rules ^Iwre are a few exoeplioiis. For ez- 
ifciaplfe, 

. . - . «/, Paul.*' [// U]^thcy.) . , 

'- Wliile /n^>r6eeiitir tiiat 6ie theme flvstaiiis i^par^theme rela^ 
tioii to iSh» pr<»-d-oht8t» PinA repres^tts that it bears the /MM^a- 
ikeiwu relation to ihe prosno-ohist. 

And while the word, it, repreiseats tiie theme to ha^e the tk^gu-^' 
iar number, the pronoon, thig^ represents tiie saate thme to-ha^re 
the plural, - - 

But the prineiples to which these, and a few other instattees form 
exceptions, are tSyc^non/; henoe, ^ey should be well u&<£erBteod 
by the learner. 
. '• ' ' . -■ ", ' 

NoTB. — ^Words which have nearly the 4)am# sounds, should not 
be usojl in the sam^ prou sentence ; as, _ 

To his lastifig honour it 'must be mentioned that he attfem|(ted 
to save those Tictims whose fate has left the de^[>e8t «totn both on 
the Whig, and on the Tory name. — Mpicaitldy^s IRstory of England. 

[That he attempted to saTO those Tictiins iH^osefate has leift the 
deepest r^ooM-both on\^he Whig, and on the Tory name.] v 

2»* 
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BuLE LY. 



Every sentence should have the words^ and 
the constrt^um which a db^eet^ and a ckar ex- 
pression of the writer's ideas requires j as, 

Wheii the undeaji spirit h^s gone out of a man, the ^ru 
walketh' through dry places^ seeking rest, but finding none. 

As this sentence is nsuftlty written, it is hardlj possible to decide 
what ir its exact Import: — 



^^ When the unclean spirit is. gone out of » man, he walk* 
eth through dry places seekingvrest, and findeth none.'^ 

Here the 'reader mnst decide^ if he «an, whether the prononn, 
hif is sjnoBjrmons with the noun, man, or with the nouii, spirit. 

But, as the eonstifuetion of the seQtence renders him no aid in 
this task, he mnst resort to the nature of the case, which demons 
etrates the existence of a.gi^oss impropriety in the. grammar of the 
paragraph. ' ^ 

' It is the proyinde of the eentenoe to show the nflture.of the sub- 
3^t4-not the province of the subject to «9^£9^ the meaning of the 
sentence. ' 

If we are-to learn the meaning of a sentence firom the nature of 
the snbjeot on which it is written,, oi^e sentence must be as plain 
as another. Besides, if the meaning of a sentence is to be derived, 
from the subject under consideration, the.sai;ie sentence must have 
several meanings : different men have different views of the same 
thing. If writers wish to be understood, they should employ the 
eonatrucOcn, and the wprda which a direet, and a clear, expression 
of their meaning requires. It is better to say, A negro's Ueth are 
whii€f ;than it is to si^y^ A negro is white in his teeth,. 

In the first .eonstmotiou, the whiteneee is asorib^d to the negro's 
teeth ; in l^e second, it is ascribed to the' negro himself! 

It is better to 4iay, The Board of .^e^dj^teftan Pu^^ica^iofM, than 
ij^ is to say. The Pr^^y^mtzn^ £<>arc? of Publication. . _ 

. It does not follow tibiat a f^eabyterian Board of Publication, is 
confined to the pnbliciition of Pre«5y^,enan ^rorks. Hence, if the 
Intention is to indicate by the title, that the Board is restricted to 
the publication of Presbyterian books, the adjective should be 
^ac^ before pubUeationt ; 



Th^ Boaaxt of Pre^i^tejnan JhMiccUioii^ . 

fi^U, the other coUstraetion may. afford ltior» oouTeuience in 
»p6»kiug,of the QoUeotive body. 
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WlieQ the imdeaii sfint is gont onif of & man, be walKeth 
tkrough dxj places, seeking rest, and findet^ none. 

' Now, if the man jwalk^d thrcm^ dry places, the sentence might 
be as follows: — . -' ' ' 

~ Wk^i the "oaolean spirit has gone out (£ a man, iha man 
walketh thro&gh dry piaoes^ seeking rest, but finding none. 

^ut if the spirit walked, the sentence nnght be thus :— - 

When the nnclean spirit has gone out of a man,, the^ spirit 
t^alk^th through dry places, seeking rest, but finding nohe. 

But' there is another means by which ih^ exact troth can be ex- 
pressed m this instance : the plural may be BubsUtuted fo]^ the 

linffular, 

_____ ''■. ' ' 

1. When the nnclean spirit goeth out of me^, he walketh 
through ^r^ places, seeking rest^ but finding none. 

"2. When the unclean spirit goeth out of meny^^ walk 
through dry places, seeking rest^ hut finding none. 

The substitution of the uni for the plus, and ihe'^Zttf for the uni, 
IS common in a^l languages. In ^e Ladii, atmiku for anfflit ; nos 
for ego', &c. ' - 

In the fo^owingv ^e word, eiiieSf is used for «t^ .* — 

, ^' And Jepiith^. was buried in the citips of Gilead," 

In the following, the word, thiev€9f is used for thief c-^" 

^ "The thieves jiao which were crucified with him, up- 
braided him." 

Only one of the two thieves upbraided Christ, 

In the following, Cicero is spoa^g-df himself only :— 

" We deceived the jieople, and seemed oraton," 

"RuyE LV. (Ry>e9ted,) - 

Every sentence should have the wordsy eixyi 
the construction Vhich a direct, and a clear, ^x- 
pre^sion of the writer's meaning requires ; as, 

- 1. Where the termiinaHng ^ {oHovfS a consonant an addi* 
Ucmal syllable sabslitutes i for the y ; as) beauty, bean^i^ 
/uL • ^ 
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2. Ili»niie8y aad definitioiis to be menoMedi are f^nted 

on a luge italk type. 

The following senteneep, iakun firom Mfure9 Qrtum^0ir^ areHbla^ 
tions of tliie RuLi : — 

^1.) ''Words ending ia ff^ preceded bj a oonBonant, 
eluuige' y into % on .taking «a additional syllable.'''- . , 

Here, the 4MuinM;l»Mi clearly indioatefl that the iiN>r<irirliich end 
with jf, are preceded by a consonant! That this is true, may be- 
demonstrated by a little attention to the following sentence, taken 
frea the same page of Aft** ^^flimor.*-*- 

'< Wcfds ending in nlant «« drop € on taking an additi<mal 
syllakW 

As in this sentence it is the vfordt which drop the silent e, so in 
the other, it is the woirds which ore preoeded by a consonant 1 

'' Words ending in Uy drcp one / on taking jm additional 
pliable/' — -JB^arfs Grammdr, 

What drops one 2f The words ending in 2^ d^p one L 

^ Words ending in y, jpreceded hj a eQns<Miant.''^-*-J3af^t . 

What is preceded' by a eonsonant? If^ one^ can be allowed te 
derive the answer to this interrogation i^om the eofuiruetion of 
tiie sentettee, he will say, t^e words ending in ^, are preceded, 

" Words ending in U drop one //' So. 

Now, if in this sentence, drop refers to words, doeit not preceded 
in the following : — 

'' Words ending in ^,, preceded by a oonsonanty diange y 
into i aa. taking an additional syllable/' 

What is preceded by a consonaat ? Trae, the nature of the case 
replies thajb y is preceded. But, then, the eonetruetwn of the sen- 
tence replies that the words are preceded. 

- A neffro is white in his teeth. 

The constrootion of this sentence is not right Why? Is the 
eonstniction bad beeanse the sentence cannot be understood ? 
No. The sentence can be understood irith eaee. The construction 
does not agree. with the nature <k the theme; heirpe it U wrong. 
The cox^struction which is opposed to the nature t>f the sul^ect^ is 
had* The law is, that the eonstruetion of the sentence must corre^ 
spend to the nature of the subjeot on which it treats. Why, if a 
senienoe is good because the meaning of its author can be clearly 
comprehended, what can be said against the following t 
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Give / some aiyples ; Mb is Yery thustj; me mmta wcUenl 

^2.) " The most important rules dnd definitiona are printfKl 
in large type, ttaMcized^'-^Hdr^s Grammar. 

Ab w« <}o not print tn, butoQ tjpe, this sentence is a violation 
of Bulb LY. To speak of printing a book m ^pe, id as improper 
aa it is to «peak of imting a book on a good style. We^ print on 
typBf but we write m a style.. And, although it may be said that 
type are itaUdzedy yet the ttsaffe of good writers is opposed to the 
expression. We speak of itaUcizing words— rbut we distinguish type 
as itaUcy roman, &c. 

rS.) << Spelling is putting letters together correctly, so oi 
to form syHables and words. — JBarfs Grammar. 

Here, Mr. Hart couTeys the id^a that there are MeveriU eorreH 
irays in which letters may be put together; but diat only, one 
of &e correct ir&jB, is tpelling-! If the letters are put together in 
that correct way which makes tyWiblee, and ttfOrdSf the process is 
epeUmg I But, if the letters are put together in a correct wiiy 
which does not make syllables, and words, the process is noi ^ 
BpeUingri ^ 

A SubUihUe, . ^ 

Spelling is iht just form^tlim of syllables^ and words /rom 
letters. 

• [The nse (of this verb) is so extensive] (and incwTWrated) 
(into so many peculiar phrases) (that) (it is not easy) (to re- 
ouoe its signification, )^F^68^s i>^to7K3(9y. ' 

What is incdrporated ? Is the verb, or is the t»e of the Terb, 
incorporated into so many peculiar phrases ? The construction re* 
plies that the ute is incorporated 1 

A Substitute: - - ' 



' — ^ 



[This verb is so extensively nsed^^and ineoiporated) (into- 
m many peculiar phrases) (that) it is' not. easy to g^ve its 
exact signification.^ ' ' " . 

< It is not the province of the grammarian- to ^ve law to 
language, but to teach it.~(yo©W Brown's Grammar^ 

As this consk'uction renders it uncertain whether the pronoun, 
it, after tedch, is synonymous with law, or language, the ideas of 
the writer are not clearly expressed. 

It is perfectly proper to speak of teaching the law, the grammar 
ef the language ; , and it is equally as good to speak of teachiai^ tho 
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hmgu^fe itadt If t&e Mithor intends to sp^alrof teaeliiBg f}|& law^ 
th« grammar of the language,, ^e sentence ^onld be oonstrueted 
in a way wbkh iriU render it impoasible for tixe j^ro&onn, U^ td 
convey any allusion to languagt: V 

It is the piovinoe of the^ grammariati; fiiot ib ^ve, but to 
teach the lato of the language. 

. But, if ihe^-anthot meanji to say that it is the proTinee oTihe 
grammarian to teaoh the km^uagey the sentence should be con- 
•tmcted 18 follows i — 

It is the province of the grammarian, noi to give the law, 
but to teaeh the hmgaage according to U. 

And to ^imish a test whether he is sufficiently prepared 
f(»r recitation, tohich he cannot be unless he- can furnish a 
correct, and prompt answer to the question proposed. — Dr. 
ijeterBulUon^sJS^lish Gtammar.. 

This sentence may be comprehended from the nature of the sub^ 
Ject on which it treats. That is, the author's ideas may be gue»sed 
at \ But, as a sentence which is grammatical xh. all respects, never 
imposes upon its reader the task of deciding its meaning from the 
nature, of the case, and as this sentence does impose upon its 
reader tiiis task. It differs frem a correct o&e. 2%e following part 
of this syllabane; Is a great curiosity;— 

— ' *' v>hich he .cannot be unless he can furnish a Cor- 
rect, and prompt answer to the question proposed." 

Though the general sense oi this assemblage of words may be 
conjectured from the natui^e of the subject, it is not probable that 
eyen Mr. Bulliotis himself can giye any grammatical analysis bf it. 
The word, vAtcA, is a relatiTe-pronoUn without evMi an antecedent; 
and, as it has no verb, nor 9Jij pripoaUionj it ib without a cd»6 also. 
I haye inyoked the aid of seyeral old school grammarians to enable 
me to dispose of l^is relative ; but, as they uniformly call it an 
adverbial phrase^ I haye not been willing to adopt their yiews. The^ 
learned ones.x^on whom 1 h$ye depended >to help me out of this 
(CfficuUy, say that tfihich stimds for all the -parts of the Tepbal 
mass which precedes it; hence, it is 9k phrase! They say that it is 
an adyetb because, like seyeral adyerbs in English, it is rndq^endeni 
oi the other parts of the sentence I 

Why is it &at no old school grammarian writes with gramma- 
tical precision f It Is because the old theory of l^glish GraMmar 
. does not treat of the eonstructioe principles of the BngUsh language. 
No man can use a language with propriety, who has noi stud^dl 
Us constructiye principles with cmre. But he that Btudies the 
grammar of Mr. Murray on^» does not study the comtruciioe prin- 
ciples of the English language fU aUi And, as the old sphool 
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gNimiiaariftns depend solely upon Mnrraj, in one fo^n or in 
another, ^hea. they come to ^mte, they find themselTes withbtit • 
tme Imoirledge of tiie gn^nmar of their oim intmaeuiaT tonjgae. 
in support of diis trntii, I give .the foMowing sentcoice, mrittenl^ 
Murray himself : — 

MonggyUables. ending with /, l, or Sj preceded by aaingle 
vowel, doable the final consonant. — MDBtra'jf^ Granknai^^ 1^ 
Murray hvmelf* 

This sententoe rereals the tme tmutu of the in^aper eonstmo- 
tion of thfi following by Mr. Hart : — 

Wordt ending in y, preceded by a oonspnaat, chaiige y 
into iyfOi t^ng an additional syl]Able.*-.^i£rmys Chtan^ . 
mar^ hy JSarti ' -^ 

A SnJ>ititute far- Murray ^, 

Where a nngh vowel precedes^ ?>^or «, at ^e end 61 a 
nionosyllablei /^ I, or sis doubled ; as, staff^ mi^ paM. 

. * A JSidfstiitUe/or SarC^, 

.Where the femtnatin^y follows a ctmscmdni^ 9>ii ;addi- 
tional syllable sobdtitates an i for the ^ ; as^ beau^^ beau* 

Bum LVL 

The thing which is mentioned as mx index 
to another^ should be highly distinguished, and 
cheeljfy and ezchmely related to tibie^ thing to 
which a reference is intended ; as, 

1. ^The aeepire shall not depart from JyiShhP - 

The .sceptre bears a elose ^nit% relation to Idng^ or Jtu^^ 
governments ; and Judah bears a <elo8e index relation, to the royal 
hawtt which he oocupied. Hence,, the sent^ee nfmis Uti^t Ai^s 
shall not cease to occupy the houtt of Jndah. 

2. " He beareth not the mo(yrd in vain/' 

The sword is mentioned aci an indat to mHUary auihorUy. HencOt 
theaentence sigiufies that he does no^ exercise. moriiof jnow^r, or 
4wlA0r»^y invain. 
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3. "That at the fMme of Jesns, evjeiy knee shptild bow.** 

Here, the name ia mentioned as an index to Jesns himself; for, 
although the mere name i» used, the. real being .to whom this name 
belongs, is meant. But cBd not the name here .mentioned, belong 
exclusiyelj to Jesus, its use here would be a gross infractioji of 
Ru£K LVL The following is an instance of grossly bad ^g^ 
Bah:— 

4. A rnrnn, or pronoun addresgedy and not the snbject of any 
Yeib, is in the nominative case independent. — HartB Gramr- 
mar, ^ ' 

As the word, fiam«, as used in the preceding quotation, must be 
included bj the phrasa, ''hocmm «fii^\pro»Mttni," if tilie figure em- 
ployed by Mrr Hart, is proper, the phrase may be substituted for 
the Werd, fuim«, in the f oUowing : — 

'^That at the fiamt of'Sesas, every knee ahall bow." 

• That at the Mouru and ^nvnouns addres^ed^ every knee 
should bow. 

To jnstiiy the. fignre which Mr. Hart uses, the words that, are 
denominated nouru, and pronounSf should be highly dittmguahed by 
the/ameof the -themes to. which they are applied — heindiifidualized, 
enc^each applied to a particular theme whose /am« has been great 
enough to impart a k^h distinction to the indiyidual Vord which 
has bedbme its name. 

But are the themes to which nountf fuxd prenountf in^eneral, are 
applied, ^t tkHfamoua f What is there in Uie sentence by Mr. Hart 
which indicates that these themes possess-^^ea^/am^f Why, 
there is the intimation in this sentence, that these themes are ren- 
dered famotu from. the fact that they ore addreseedl Hence the^de- 
gree of fame which a mere verbal addreet imparts to the .person 
addressed, .is the only basis on which Mr. Haart substitutes the 
namiB ot the person for the person himself! 

' "NounSy and pronouns addressed &re in the nominative 
case independent I" . - . , . 

But haye nouns, and pifonauns. ear^, that one can be justified in 
speaking of them as the themes addressed ? Does any man speak 
to a mere word? Has a word any properties Which favour the 
idea that'it can be turned into a j7«r«onf ^ ' 

True, there is somethiiig somewhere like th^ fallowing :>^ 

"^very tongue shall call on thy nameJ* 

But the fame of tiie being, here referred to, is so great, and 
general, that his Tory name has become so sttbetanHve Si'atit can 
be taken almo&t alone. ~ 

Why is it that the sword is mentioned as an index to^ar ? Be- 



^ 
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etMfi% tJie sword ia far fatnid for i^ escehuaie use in battle. Bat 
does the mere fact of addre«nng John nuider him so famoua that 
we can sabstitate his name for his per«Q»f " , 



If, by abridging a verb of its cfoa power, 
more words are required to express t}ie same 
ideas, the/ verb should be allowed to. exert its 
duo power in all cases where no particular ad- 
vantage can be gained by abridging it of this 
power; as, 

God created the world, [Not, the vxnid t^os created hff> 
Vod.2 

' Sjpecimen of'ChrrecHng Ijf Rulb LyIL 

This -doctrine was preached hj-John CalTin. 

As by abrid^g "preached" of its duo power, two more Words 
are required to express the intended ideas,- and as no particular 
adyantage is gained by the abridgments Uds j^ower, the act is a 
violation of the £ule.- 

l&ciM ;- ; as, John QsMh. preached this doctrine. ' 



EXSBGESES. 



-t- 



1 

1. These boyfe had be^ taught by me. 

2. Our army was then commanded by General Taylor. 
8. We have been called upon by our friends. 

4. My eon has been taught by his sister. 

^. Henry was loyed^ by. all by whom he was known. 

6. The church has^maaiy thnes b^en compared 1)/ divines to 
that ark of which We read in the book of .G(^esis.*^if«eatMCo^« 
Mittorff 9/ JSkijfland,. 



^ Rule LVm. 

The use of words y and construdiona which 
would produce an intolerable cacophony^ should 
be avoided} as^ 

80 
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1. '^Thesft BhoMhe eomaMoA ix> xf^emicfrj^ejlr^ 
o/gowff Arough the heoky 

' 2. '^Thej ate-scaioely less important than the previous, 
and it may be -a matter of some donbt, whether they shoiikl 
not be leftmed the first, tin^ ^ going throu^/' — Mart'$ 

Corrected. 

1. The pnpil should xnemome these on hie Jurei paeaage 

through the book. 

2. WhetJier the pupil should not loam them on hu firet 
paeeage through the book. 

[Altlioiigli tbe first part of the second sentence is bad, th^erroM 
wmoh mar it» do not violate Buu LYUL] 

BEBUBK. ,' 

The xiai^ oi c<mgtrwHar^ vrloxf^ throw the 
parts of the sentence, and the ideaa of the 
author^ ipto a cibo^ state^ should be avoided; 



1. ^The TumUnative case iethdi tn iohick eomeAing u 
€U$erted of t?ie nqun.^' 

2. ^'The poseeedve ccue. ie that in whSch eomething hdongi 
to the noun. 

3. ^^Th£ ohfeetive ccue is (hat in which the.notm istheoHh 
ject of some verb or prqfosition" — ^^abt's Gbammab* 

' Gorrecied. 

1. The nominatiye is the case in whiol^ the noun is^ placed 
when scHnething is asserted of it 

2. The possessive ia the case in whieh tiie noun is placed 
when sometlung belongs to it; 

3. The objective is the case in which the noun i3 placed 
when it is the object of a yes^, or a prepoc^tion. 

BEMABK. 

1 do not know, i^ this attempt to correct these sentences,' that I 
ha^e done justice to Mr. Hart I cannot wngfrthmd^UuL. 
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LESSON IX. 
KOTATION OS MON06. AND 8SNTEN0E& ' . 

^EuLis HX. 

Every mono should have all its words^ and 
every sentence, all its monos, expf'efssed, where 
the imjplmary std.te (Neither, would jhroduce am- 
biguUyy or cacophony ; as, 

1. "And they searched th^ Sonptares, dailj^ whether 
these thiiigs were so/' r ~ ^ ' 

[The demimono; io «e«, would ImproTQ ^e, euphony <^ the sea* 
tence.] 

2. "Where is he that is bom king of the Jews? fw we 
have seen his star in the east^ and ar^ come to worship 

■ ' - . . , - . ^ 

The part of the sentence which fellowa^ the interrogation, hfts n<r 
opened connection with the qdestiolL propounded by the wise 
men. That is, **for we have teen hit, star in Ae eaet, and are eome to 
vanhip him,*' has no esopretted bearing upon the part which it 
follows. . "^ 

The omission of the mono, toe atk the question, renders the exact 
sense, and the precise cofoiection, somewhat obscure. 

Where is ha that is .bom king of the Jews? ' We ask^ 
because we have Iseen his. star in the east, and we have come 
to worship him; 

Specimen of Carrectmg hy RuU! LIX. ' . 

• ^ John^taoght Joseph more Uian. James. . 

As the intention is to say that John taught ^Jo^^h mere than 
James taugl^t him, ilus mono U too implenary to malce a elear exr' 
pressioit of the intended idea. 

Bulk ' " • — ; as, John taught Joseph more than James 
UmifMhim. ^ 



I. 



Exercises. 

1. rJohn got the book] (he wanted.) 

2. ^Aiid no man could bind him^] (no, not) (with chains:) (Be- 
cause (that) be had often been bouiid) (with fetters,) (and) (chi^ins,) 



1^ 
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(vkd the chains had been plucked iMUBder) (by hinij) (and the 
retten broken.) 

[Was the mono, tP0 knoip this, placed before the word; heeaiue, 
the exact connectioB might be more readily apprehended.] 



BULE LX. 

Every mono, and every sentence, should he 
left mplemryy when the implenary state produced 
neither ambiguity, nor cacophony ; as, 

[(jive , ( , me^ a book.] 

[The subject of these Kvlxs, is thoroughly discussed in the 

£JUKI|(S^.} 

S^aecimenof Oorrectin^ hy BuLE LX. 

- ,. [Give thou [to me) a. book: 3 - 

As the noi^xpression of thou, and ^'would pi^oduce neither am< 
biguity nor cacophony, their expression. Js. a violation of Bcii 
I^X. •'/ " 

Bulb '■ . ' ■ ' ; as, Give me a book. 



' - EXERCISES. ^ ^ 

1, [He drank water] (on last evening.) 

2. I saw the bird to fly. 

.8. [Etymology treats] (of the derivatidn) (of words,) (and) (of 
their classes,) (and) (mddifications.) — C. I^amum*t MSngluh. Gr^m' 
mar, 

4. [There are three persons ;] (the first,) (the second,) (and the 
thitd.) — C. F^munCs English Grammar, 

. 5. fThere are two numbers ;] (the »ngnlar;) (and) (the plural) 
— <?. FarnwaC^ Qramm<tT^ ■ 

6. [Etymology treats] (of the different sorts) (of w<Krds,) (their 
various modifications,) (and) (their derivations. )^-:-P. BvMiUmis 
QrainAMur, 

1\ ^But they understood not what things] (they were) (w)iich 
he va^d) (unto them.)' 

Note L ajypended to Kt^irLX. v 

. Wh«Ei the jame sub-mono willgnoDiify with all the mpetSj 
H should be understood after all but the laatj aa, : 
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^ 1. {Beniy readd j] (atid h^ eo&ld write) (by moofdij^.y 
No^y [Henry reads] (by moonUffht;) (and. he CQuld imte) ( , 

EXISECISSS^. 

KuferNoTE-I. 

1. [William is} (a better boy) (tban Thomas,) (and a more dili- 
gent pupil:) ' 

2. reasaais-olderj (than Phoebe,) (but not) ^so good a pupil.) 
'This tree is higher] (than that;) (and larger^) 
iThis dress is newer) (thanthjit;) (bot it i».not move beaa- 



3. 
4. 
tiful. 



Note II. apipefaded to ButJB LX. 

When the sub-mono requires a slight change to ifiiake it 
gnomefy with different supers, it should lie expressed after 
the first super only ; as, <^' He was more beloved (^Aon CVra- 
^to;) (but not so muck admired**) , , , -) \[He 
was not as much admired]* (a$ CHntMof) {tnit n^ was more 
beloved) ( , , , .) \ \ 



EXEBCISESy . . 

^ ^ Under Note Ef. 

1. [Foster went faster ;] (but he did not arrive {at the city) as 
aooh)Ta8 Jam^s.) ■ ' ' 

2. Nathaniel is taller ;] (but he is not so heavy) (as William^) 
8. [Mr. Jones is noi so wealthy;] (bi|^t he is more generous) 

(than Mr. Stephenson.) 

4. [Sarah iamore beautifal;] (but she is not so amiable) (as 
Mary!) - 

5. [Lanrine is more attentive] (to her books,;) (bat she does 
&ot learn 00 fast) {as Marilla.). 

Bulb LXI. 

When the ccreUdive noun, or pronoun is trw- 
derstood after and^ or^ either ^ neither y and as well 
asj the mb^mono should have the dame t^nse 
which its super has ; as, . . . 

80* 
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{1 haVe iettdj.(aiic[ , wiitten books.) ^ot^ and wro^ 
books.) . 

Sjpecimfm, of Qorrecting hy Ruus LXI. ' 

[I hare read, (andipro^e) maiiy bodu^] 

Afl the eordiotiTe proAonii is understood m the BUb-^moiio, the 
QM of the^oMed? tense is a Tiolation of Bulb LXI. 
RuL> -^— ^— ; as, [I have read, (and tvriUen) many booJcs.] 



1. 

8. 
4. 
6. 
6. 

7. 



He saw me,] fand has satisfied Ine.) 

He fl*w me, J (and even had called me.) 

'I purchased a house,] (and have paid) (for it.) 

[I have received, (and wrote) five letters.] 

[He promised,] (and halis fulfilled.)* 

I have received a letter,) (and wrote an answer.) . 

I went] (to the city,) (and have tarried) (a week.) 



IiESSON X. 
EULE LXII. 



When the 8u1>mono given hy a conjunction, 
^baa one tense, and its sujier, another, the ccwr- 
dictiye noun, or pronoun of the sub^ should be 
expressed ; as, 

, [Homy tbeii was ;] (and he now is) (in \h& city.) 

Specifn^n o/ Chrrectin^ hi/ ^vitiR Jj^JI 

[I wits then ;] (and now am) (in good health.) 

As the suh-mono has one tense, and its super another, the non- 
expression of the cordietive pronoun in the sub-mono, is a violation 
ofBvLBLXII. 

RuLB ■ ■ ; as, [I was then;] (and /now am) (in good 

h?alth.J 

1. [He acquired a fortune;] (and is spending it rapidly;) ' 
^ - -2. [He has written a letter;] (and is now'folding it.} 
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8. fHe had purcBased the book ;]• (and was paying) {£01* it.) 

4. He then had money ;] (but has none now.). 

6. [He was once wise ;] (therefore, is thought to be 60 now.) 



KULB LXnL 

i 

When the noun demimono is genial in its 
application^ its general theme is understood in 
an implied mono beginning withjfer; as, 

' 1. ^ see the. STin is delightful. • 
f hat is, for aper»on to see the sun is delightfiiL 

2. To be good is to be l^appy.^ 

That i8» for Ajferton to be good is /or him to be happy. 

8. To prp/e88 regard, and to cict .differeatfyy nuLrk a base 
miud. 

That is, for a person to profess regard, and /or Aim to act differ-* 
ently, mark a base mind. ." ' "- 

Specimen of Correcting hy BuBE LXIII. 

For apertOH to see the sun, is delightfuL 

As this demimono Is general, the ezpressiou^f its ^eiMrartheme, 
is a yiolation of RuLS LXIII. 
' BvLB '-^r — '• ; as, To see the^snn is delightful. 



EXERCISES. 

C 

1. For him to be yirtuous, is for him to be happy. 

2. It is an honour for Ik person to be the author of that book. 
8. For a person to be surety for a stranger, is dangerous. 

4. For a person not to know what liad happened before he was 
bom, is for him io be always a ehikL 
6. Fdr A person to improve, is his duty. 



BuLE LXIV. 

The cordietive noun^ or pronoun after and^ of% 
either, neither, and xis weU as, Bhould be expressed 
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when themb-mono had a uniforn^ iney^eYerhf 
and the m^per, none; as^ . . 

He ifl here ; and he toiU continue »here^ X have procured 
Bome aid; and I can get more. 

Specimen of Correcting hy BuLE LXiV. 

[He is here J (arid wiH centmatf liere.) 

. As ike sab-mono has. an ineeptioe yerb, and the suffer none, the 
nonexpression bf the contiUive proueun in the sab-m<»u>, is a vie- 
laUon of RuLi LXIY: 

BuLa ■ ■ I ; as^^He is here;] (and he will 4X>ntinue 
here.) 

EXEBCISHiS. 



I have procured some aid ;] (and can get more.) 

'I h«Te beenj-.(in the city ;) (anil will be again.) 

[Hd Is] (a faithful serTant;) (and will probably remain 89.) 

[They are now poor,]' (butsWill soon be rich.) 



1. 
2. 
8> 
4, 

6. [He is] (a negligent lad;) (but wiQ be diHgent) 

. Bulb LXV. / 

Where the super-mono has , one incepfim verb, 
and the ^wi-w^wo another, the cordietive noun, or 
pronoun ailer and^ or^ eUKer^ ndthery and oa ufeU 
aSy fihould be expressed ; as, 

1 mighty and "LwovM return; I can, and Iwill return; 
Henrj should, and be sAa/<? return. , 

. i^iecimen of £hrrectin^ hy BuXE LXV» 

. [I might>] (and would return.) 

As the super-mono has one ineepiive ^erb, and the sub, another, 
the noa-expres^oa of the eordictwe pronoun in the.snb^ is a viola- 
tion of Rule LXV. 

RuxiS ■ ' ; as, [I might;] (and /wovdd return.) 

t ■ 

y ■ . ■ 

EXERCISES. 

1. ft can,] (and will assist 4iim.) 

2 [Editors can,] (and should be useful men.) ^ 
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3. [He oan,l j(attd mi^st help them.) 

4. [James should,] (and shall go) (to school.) 
6. X^e will not be seen,] (and xsaonot be seen.) 



RuLiB LXVI. 

If J&f, dare^ makey see^ heholdy heaVyfeely lety or 
needy is; iis^d in the ne-demimanoy to (lexcept where 
the duo power of the verb is abridged by ife) 
dhould not be expressed in the demimono ; as, - 

I«ai(7ldin I walk; We 5eAe^ the birds , fly. 

— - ^ "I 

SpecifMn of Correcting 5y JtuLB LXVI. 

~ [I bade him to go] (to chnrch.) 

The expilMsion of toi^ is a ytolation t>f Ruls LXVI. 

BuLi — — ;. as, [I bade him , go] (ta ohureh.) 



EXEB<:a[SE8* 



1. 



'Ho dare not to go] (by himself.^ 

2. [I will make hiim to xemain]- (with me;\ 

8. [William beheld an eagle to fly,] (which saw him to rtidse his 

4. [I heard him to preach] ^ , yesterday.) 

-6. Did you see his whip to hit us? ^- 

6. He needs* not to go. . ■ '; - 

7. He was seen , ' write. ^ . v 

8. ri was seen ,~ -^ speak] (with him.) 

9. I was bid ^ , make ^ie. . ' 



Rtob LXVII. 

When a, or the precedes the temeless Be form, 
0/ should be expressed afterthis fonn; as, 

His 8ta4ion ia life is well adapted to the acquintt^ of 
knowledge ; The not xodktng of a will is a culpable ooods- 
Bion.' ' i ' ' 

4 

• ' ^ ■—— ^— — »— m 1 m^ ,. Ill I. " I ■ ■ » . ■ ■Ill I — ^"^^ ' ' 

* When nted ia In a twiviMraned n^demlmmKS <d sbeold be exprasBOd in the 
demimODo; vs Thay med im to aid then^ 
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S^^ecimen of Correcting ^ Rut3 LX VIL 

{The making (a will) was^iis duty.] 
The non-expressioii of o/^ after makmfff is a. Eolation of Bui.« 

utvn. 

Buu » ; aa, [The ma]cixig{o/a will) waar] (his duty.) 



2X£BCIS];9. ' 

1. (By tl^e ezemaing) (oiu* judgments) [we Improre.] 

2. IBv the observing) (truth) Twe gain niendfe J 
■8. (The copying (letter??) is] (nis 'business.) 

4, (By the takmg) (paiiw) [you will leam.J 
6. [The learning (languages) is Teisy laborious.} 



LBSSOK. XL 



WE miMPSa OF WORDS AND HONOS WHI€H 8H0VU> BS 

USED. 

Bulb LXVm. ~ 

When my, hts, her, or any other adjective of 
a similar import, precedes the tenseless Be form, 
efmosy either be expressed, or understood; as, 

JohiCi buying goods xjansed him much troublb, <» Jdm's 
bujihg o/'geodg caused him much trouble. 

While the I^THL Bnle is one which cannot be violated^ the next 
four are Tiolated In Almost erery sentence. . Hence, the learner 
cannot give too much attention to /them. 

^TOK LXIX. • 

When there is ia piora' comprehensive wcxd 
which will express the idea with ^r-eaf^ brevity, 
aiid with equal force,, perapicuiiff, and euphonff^ 
itahould be used; / 
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•^Spedmefii of Correctbiff. hy BuLis LXIX* 

(Of what consequence) {is itj (to me,^ (oir) Ao my friends,) 
(wnetbcor I speak aee&rdmg) (to iu rulesj) (or not,) (if I can makf 
m jrflelf Vrnderatood f)-~Ji. /V«w<, 

As thjB word, fframmatiedUy, is as comprehensiYe, as the ^jrlU* 
bane, meeorJ^ to its rulesy and* as it expresses the idea,' denoted 
by this s^llabane, with as mnoh /oree, pertpiadtif, and et^Aony, the 
use of this syUabane is a Violation of Bulk LXIX. 



Bulk ' » — ; as, TOf what consequence) [is U] (to me,^ 

forWto i^r friends,) (Whetaer I speak. ^«iiifiutncii%,) (ex not,) 
if I tut make myacJf underatoo^t?) 



' EXERCISES. . . 

1. nshrammar is] (the art) (of epeaking) (and) (writing) (th^ 
English language) (with propriety.) — Murray, Uardett, Kirkham, 
JngerwL, Frmehj LenmUt Fatrmsm, BuUiom, &c., &fi.- 

2. ^Grammar is].^the science) (of language/) (and) (the art) (of 
apeakmg) f^nd) (writing) (with accuracy.) — JE, Bjazmt Orammar. 

'8. JTEnshsh Grammar is j (the art) (of spealdng) (and) (writing) 
(the Ikig^sh language correctly. )-*6^M>2ef Brown. 

4. [Engirt Grammiur teaches us to speak, (and Write) (die Eng- 
lish language correctly.) — R» C. Smith. 

5. [E^ghah Grammar oonsistiT] (of dbreotions^ (for speaking), 
{and) (writing) (the English language correctly^) — 0. J$. Fieree*9 
Chamfnar. 

6. (Which form a sure guide) (in speaking,) (and) (writing) (th^ 
English language.) 

7. rEngUsh Grammar \a\ (a science,) (by which) (we. learn to 
speak) (aa4) (write tiie English langua^^e.)— <.0. F. MW9 Oram. 



Bulb LXX. 

When under a different /orm, or construction^ 
fewer words would express the ideas with eqml 
force, perspicuity, and euphony, it should be 
used. ' 

^pecmen, qf{)oTrectmg. hjf BuLE ItSX« . . 
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As under » ^Ifhrnd farm, fe^er words wotild e^^rees the ideas, 
the oonstructioii, [The person (of whom) (we hose tUreatfy spoken,) 
might pnreue Ids mqtufies (a httle) farther,} («nd My,)-i8 a TioU- 
-tion ot BiTLB LXX. 

RuLS ' ■ * ■ ; as, This person might here ask, « Whenee 

dees Cbrammar reo^ve its authority?- Or, This person might 
furt^ mgtUre, '< Whence do^s Grammy receive itaauthocitj V* 



• 1. [The person} (who used the expression) (mij^t tarn (upon 
us) againj (and inquire,) (<<Why .shoold I leani £nglhh Gramr 
mar V^'-^Pr^aee to J, Frotf» Chrammar, . 

2. [Great a^ntion jnnst he paid] (to the. TOwels) ^whick are 
not Micented.) — J, {hmiy^t Ora/tamar, 

8. (And to iiimish a test) -(wfaiether he is suffidenfij prq^ared) 
(for recitation.) — Buttions^t wrammar. 



Rxjl^ LXXI. 

_ "Wprds and monos, which, if enlployed, would 
texpress nothing but what is ohviom^toiai- the 
nature of the subject, should Jiot be used unless 
their ornkmn'^wovilA produce qxl mtolercLble caco- 
phony by depriving a. «tti of ef 5wper, 

• - • ' ' ^■ 

: . Sp^smim of OorreoHng^dy Eule LXXT. 

[Very young pnpils, (or merebegiimers) (at any age,) should 
be required, to study only the leadmg parts,] (which are gene- 
rally distinguished) (m the granunar) (by larger type,)'^BuUiona'9 
'ChratMnar, " ' .. 

As tiiemono, in the grammar, expresses nothing but .what is obyi- 
dus, a^d as its omission would not deprive any sub of a -super, its 
Use is a ylolation of B:Uls LXXI. ^ . 

Bi^js ■ . ^ ' ;' as. Which are generafiy distingidahed by 

l»ge?<5P«* , ; - r 

SXEBdSB^. ' - ' 

I. [It is absolutely necessary] (to use gramma;tlcal language) 
(in order)-fto conToy his meaning elearly^ (to the mind) (of* the 
hearer) (or) (r&idtT.j-^-Jiohn Froefe EngUah Qtammar, 

-2. [Ortfaog£$tphy teaehes the nature] (and power) (of letters,) 
(an4 the correct metiiod) (of spelling wjomIb.) — JBuUiom*s ^hrwn. 
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3. [A noun is] (tlie nftme) (of any pefeson,) (pUoe,) (or thing.) 
— Kinckam^s Oram, 

4. [A noun is] (the name^ (of any thing) (that we can see,) 

ihear^ (taste^) (smell J' (feel,) (or) (discoicrse) (of;) (as,) (msui,) 
auppleA'-^. Comlff't warn, , , , 

' 5« TA snbstantiYe (or noun) is] (the name) (of any thing) (that 
exists) (or) (of which) (we have any notion.)-^!/. Murray^ (trmm^ 



EuLB Lxxn. 

Words, and monos-, which, if emplojred, 
Would express nothing 1)ut irrelevant^ or unimr 
portant matter^ should he omitted. 

. ,.s Specimen of Oorfbciing ^ Rule T4X^TT. 

" Deajr Sir — I acknowledge the receipt of a copy of yonr Eng- 
lish Grammar, {^ft) {upon my office deaik) {yesUrday) (afternoon") 

As the last fonrmonos express nothing but unimportant matter, 
their use is a Tiolation of Ruls LXXII. 

RuMf I ; as. Dear fiir — ^I acknowledge the receipt 

of a copy of yonr English Grammar. > 



' EXERCISES. 

1. (If a piece (of writing^ (f<n^ example, a contract, ot a man's 
"iHll,) wore executed) in sucn a manner^ &c'. — X FrosU 

2*. When the number and yariety of English Grammars already 
published, and the ability Vi^h which some of them are written, 
are considered, little can be expected from a new compilation, 
besides a. carefql selection of the ttiost useful matter, and some 
degree of improvement in the mode of adapting it to the under- 
standing, and gradual progress of the learner. — L, Murray, 



RtJLE Lxxm. 

The constnictian of the sentence, should make 
a theme cordictivey or uncordictive^ as the turn of 
thought requires ; as, 

1. The "immesy naturey divmonj apd the saufuU of tho 
letters are here considered. . 

81 
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2, fTkB miffe$ (of m^) •9d} (dei^> 

8. The colour of the negro is here ooiuddeied. 

The foUowhig oonstroctlqiis are l»a4 : — / 

1. Letten are eonsidered in regard to their ncOwnty divi- 
mmsy and dounds, and mode of forming them into w<)id0 and 
Bjllables. — ffarfs Grammar. ' 

2. 

S. The negro is here eoondered in regard to his cdour. 

Specimen of Correcting hy Bule LXXltTy' 

, Jbi the tt$m of thought- renders t^e naiure^ dimsieiu^ $bA the 
40vn(2f of letters eordietine, and the letters themselves uncordicUvey 
the eofw^rtietton of the sentenoe Aonld make the natare, divieio&s, 
and the eonnds the cordioUTe themes, and the letters nneordic- 
tive. 

Rtn.B ■ ■ T ' " ■■ ■ ■ ■ ; aS; The nature^ dmsums^ and the Bounda of 
letters, are here considered. 

I am aware that the old sAool frammariane take the/porition 

that death is the natural e9rdietiv4 theme.^ Bat I feel satisfied that 
they are wrong. That the wa^e are the centaral point of thoo^t 
is obTiooe from the coaBlderatioa that the writer attempts -to saj 
what the wages of sin are, ' ^ 

The wagee of sin are death. 

Does the writer here- undertake to describe death f No — he at- 
tempts to describe tl^ wages of sin. 

tlie <^e>t£r of the apple'is ^(^. 

^ • * . 

, Qerethe writer attempts to describe the c<^onr: hence, this 
attribute is rendered the cordietive theme bj the turn of the thought 
Did the writer of this proposition wish to -describe the apple, the 
apple would be the eordictiv$ theme; and the sentence 4(houLd be 
construed thus :r— 

The apple is red. 

' But as the writer wishes to desmbe the tohter of the apple, the 
diction, the speedi, the sentence, springs out of the colour : hence, 
the colour is the l^e fiouree of the speech, and, to express this idea, 
the colour is called Uie eordictive theme* 

By what meaau does the writer describe the eoleef T Jif predi^ 
eating redness of.it.. The redness which the writer ascribes to 
the colour through the agency of is, is the ear mark that distin- 
guishes the colour which the writer wishes to describe^ 

How does the sacred writer describe the wages f ^y ascribing 
death to them: hence, death is the characteristic mailc of the 
wages of sin. ^ ' _ • ' 
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Id 1^ ool-dear/ then,, thai Uie wages -aiote^ ike wHfir \a fom 
lh« diction, the s^itence, in which be predicates' (}eaih of ihe&e 
wages? If so, are not the wages the heart ef thla 4ictionT A9 
lifepspoeed^ from the hearty does tiot the foUowini; amtenoe pro* 
ceed fipom the wages ?— 

The t9ci^«8 of con ftre deatb^ . 

^ .' ■ ' ■ - 

JBuia LXXIV, 

The construction of the sentence should make 
a thing the uncordictive theme of a e;6r3, or of 
B, pr^osition, as the turn of thought -requires ; 

as, . ^ 

1. I shatl here oonoder tiie ikoUuref the divmonx^juki the 
unmdi' of iettem " '^ 

2. We form^ f^llahies^ and aro/^s from letteiH. 

1. £Kot^ Idball here consider ^Ze^^era m cegud to iheir 
nature^ dwisumif and wundL] . \ 

2. £Noi^ We form letters into ^^Ua^es^ and ttx?r<f«.i \ 

[it in obiEidB«,that the 4xoB0ideration is io.faU, aoit s^on the Ut- 
terSf but apcai the nature^ cUviswm, and the dOHneb of letters. Hence, 
ihe sentenoe should be cons^ucted in a vaj which corresponds tp 
tMaj^ajiicialar iur» 4^ thought, 

It is fleiuij indicaJbed bj the tnra of tiM tiboaght fa the second 
eentence, that the formatioa falls, not upon the letters, but «p4)B 
ihe tyUaJblu, and the wordt. Hence, the eoneiriiiction wJ^ch w<»ild 
disregard this particular turn of the thought of the~^ropo8ltion« 
would be ufUKttural.'y ~ 

The following aenteaees folate Buls L^^JHIT. : — 
The forming of Utters into voixk And sjlla})le8 as alao 
43alled spelling. — Hart% Chrammar, 

The tyUahla aad loorcb luee £onn«d oat ef letters:— ^lenee^ die 
naiuxAl eonstraetio4 is — 

The forming ot ^/UalleA aad vsords |r(»n letters^ is also 
called spelling. 

Rule LXXV. 

When the elements are nientioned in connec- 
tion with the tMnff which they constitute, the 
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elements 8h6uld be named before the thing 
which they foi^n ; as, 

* 1. 'the formation of syllables, and toords from letieis is 
Bpelling. 

The folloving Bentenoes are-bad:^-' 

1. The forming of letters into tpords, and i^/UoMes is also 
called lulling.— -flar^« Grammar. 

2. Letters are considered in regard to their t^atizre^ divi- 
sioos; and sounds, and the mode of forming them into toorSs 
wd syllables, — JSiirfs Grammar. 

RtJWB LXXVI. 

The implication of Sisub mono whose theme 
has no affinity with the theme of its 'duper nlono, 
should be avoided ;^ as, 

Letters are. considered in regard to their nature, divisions, 
and sonnds; and the mode oi forming them into words and 
syllables.-^J2art^j Grammar. j ' ' 

Tfad sub mono, of formings is understood after the sapers, to their 
nature, to their divmons, and to their sounds, ' Td^ rend^ this d^ar, 
I will giyo the sentence another construction : — 

We vill here consider the ^latwrey the divisu/iMyihe sounds, 
and i^i/ormdtUm of letteis into words. 

J As the introduction of the mono, inid toordt, indicates that into 
, words is understood after nature, divisions, and sounds, so the use 
of the mono~^^o//Qn»fn^, indicates that of forvimg is understood 
after wUure^ divisufnsi sad sounds. 

ifiwplmary. 

* We wilL here conMder the nature, ( , , ) 

( , , )( , , , > , thedivi- 
Sions) ( , , ) ( f y ' )i , y 
, , , the sounds,) ( , , )( , 
, )^ , , , , , the formation) 
(of letters) (into words.) > 

. ■ > Fl^ry.: 

[We will 4ere consider the natoie] (of letters) ^nto 
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3,) (tmd we mU here oo/mu^ ^Ae cByision) (of letters) 
iDorth^) (cm(^tDe will here consider the 8K)ii]ias) (of let' 



w'ords, 

(into 

teni) (into woriis,) (and we ttnU here consider the fondation} 

(of letters) (iHto vards.)^ 



ILI.08T1U.TXON* 

We will heze form the tooodf. ihe iron^ the lra$tf and the 
copper^ tMio cha£r9» 

In this oonstruction, which ift aimilAr to the other, **;^to ekeanf* 
is understood after woody irck, bra^ity and copper. If, in this c^nr 
fitrnetion, ^< iti0 thairi^ is implied after wood., trait, hra»9^ and eopr 
per^ in the second^ Is sot ^*v/Uo toords^ implied 9X\JbT naJturi^'dmswu^ 
and ioundMf And, if in die second, ^'mfo wordi** 1b. impHed' after 
nafwre^ diiritimi, m^ mttm^, ia the first, Uiiot ^^fftttmm^ mn^- 
stood after natore, dsttiooflf, and aou»d«7 . 

From what i« tb« implication of .tnto €:%4uri deriyed t From the 
ftctual expression of tlus mono 'as the sub of the Gordietiye Mup«r 
given by and. The law is this ; The ^a^ewed pr^oiitionai isub of 
ike super^ ^vea by and, ^ or nor^ is implied jafter each mono 
wliich is similar to the eor^unciional super given by and, or, or nor. 
To tliif prlaciple there ij one exeei^tion only, wMch.ocevix0 witere 
lAi% pr^sitional sab, or <Ni6 like it, is actually expressed after each 
mono which ia similar to the conjunotional super giy^ by aad^ or, 
or nor) as, "^ ' . ^ 

1. We will here make the wood into chairM, the koti into 
chairs^he hmss inp> chaf^ and the copper. iMito chairs- 

i. Heiirj has. lived in^Botfon, f» PhUaMpkia^ and m 
Baltimore. 

That, is, Henry hM Hred tA ^osUm^ and he has Uved in I^ihdel- 
phia, and he baa Uoed in BaUvnore. 

. iLetters are eousidered in regard if} their nator^^ diviidons^ " 
and sounds, and the mode o//i»miriff them into words and 
fiyliablea. ,^ 

But it may be said that the law of which I have spokiea, does 
not apply to this caea; fbr **€^formmsi*' ^ iihesub of the super 
given* by and. The mono, given by amf, is the super of thtpr^o^ 
sittonal sabj of the mode. 

True, the principle which I have already explained sii s h^, 
does not apply to this particul» case. But, as this principle is 
Tory similar tor the one w4dch does a^y to it, and, aa «t ia some- 
what more easily explained than that which does apply,. I hate 
. given it as a keu to the law which governs this case. 

31* 
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IWneiple. 

When ihe' prepqtUwnal ckd which is «ul^ to the conjnnc- 
fional mono giyen by andj or, or nor/ has a pr^p<mtidnaJ 
sub, this sab is uliderstood after each, mono that cQiresponda 
to its j>r^wn^iona7 super; as, 

1. Letters are oonsidered in regard (to their nature^ divu 
aiofu, and »ound$, and the mode of forming them itito wwds 
«nd gyUaWoi.) 

The mono, fd ihi modif is the prepositumal clad which is tub to 
the cor^unetional super giyen by and. This clad has a prtpontianal 
sub, ni., offormingf. 

And, as ih^ pr^ntjumal tub, of forming y is understood after each 
mono which corresponds to the prepositional clad that is tub to 
th« co^funetional super gixen by an<i^ it is implied after the moxios, 
to their nature, to their divitiontf and to their toundt, 

1. [Lettere are oonsidered] (in regard) (to their 4iatare)^ 
[of forming,^ 

2. (and they are considered) (in regard) (to their diyi- 
fions) (of firming.) 

3. (and they .are conn^red) (in regard) (to their sounds) 
(of forming.) 

4. (and they are; considered) (in regard) (to the mode) 

(of forming.) 

That the monos, to their nature, to their divitiontf and to ^eir 
tofmdtf correspond to the clad, to the. mode, fnihy be seen from the 
feUowing:— ■ . ^ ' 

1. (in regaird) (to their nature) ( , j .) 
2* (in regjird) (to their division^ ( ' , , .) 

3, (in regard) (to their soundii) ( , , .) - . 

4. (in regard) (to the mode) (offirming.) 

Letters ar0 oonsidered in regard to their natore, divisions, 
and ioundSf and the m>ode of forming them^into words. and 
'syllables.--*^r<'« Ghvmm>ar, 

BvLi UCXIV* requires the firtt part of this sentence to read 
thus :-- . 

' The nature^ divisions, and the sounds g£ letters are con- 
ddered. ^ 

ilviis LV{I,, pagft 840, required &e first pi^t of this sentence tb 
read thus : — , 

I shall here oonader the natur^ divisiont, and the sounds 
ofletterst' . , . • 
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RtXB LXXV. reqiiires the transpostion of tporfU and gyUahlea. 

Letter are consideied xq regard to dieknature; diyiaous, 
and sounds, and the mode of forming them into vjords, and 

[Into tyUahleSy and wordsJ] • , • . 

Bulb LXXYI. requires the r^ection of the part of the sefLtence- 
Tvhich followd 9<»ina», The s^tence, then; in its reTised state, 
reads thus:— : ' ' ^ , : < 

I shall lier&. oonsider the nat9ibre^ tlie divisiom, and the 
souniis of letters. 

r 

Should oi^e ask, what can be done with the rejected parts of this 
sentence, my reply would be, that as' they', contain materials 
enough for a separate building, t^ey should be ecected^ in the 
proper place, into a distinct sentence. 



LBSSPN XIL . 

RxJUB Lxxvn. 



. Evety iDono should contain dtip^s for its own 
stibs; as, 

1. ^]He said,"} (where art thou?)^ 

The word, taid, is a tub word; and, as if Is of the pkisidios, it 
must have two supers. He is one super, and the noun syllabane, 
^^ Where atri thou?** is the other.— (Book I. page'HS.^ 

2. [Hunter heard] (that) (JTarii sick^ .^ 

Not, Hunter heard (of «jy being siek.) • . ' . ^' 

. Common as is this form of expression, the subs, of, my, being, 
and siek, have no super. 

-To what super does of refer? To what super does my reffer? 
To what super does being refer-f And what is tiie super of si^ f 
My is the super of these four subs. And whe, pray, is my f . 

8; It was not menticmed that (^6 vhxs sick.^ 

Not, His being sick was not mentioned. 
. This form of expression leayes Ait, beings and neifc' .without a 
super, ^ut the following form provides a sCiper for these three 
subs: — 

That lie wdB tick wad not. mentioned. Or^ - ' 
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It waa not mentioned that^Ae wcu sick, . 

4/ His expertness^m grammar proctned him the ffltaAtion. 

' Not, ffiM being expert in gprammar, procured him the situation. 
- Should we her6 ask^ who vhu etp^tf the answer must be las! 
WeU, whoisAii> ^-* 

t * — 

' S^aeeimefk of Oorreciing hy^ Bulb ItSiYHr 

1. His being siok. 

I Vhe8» three imba are left without a super to aastaiB them. 
That ke was sick, was not mentioned. Or, 
It WM not n.«tttion«tthat *« waa ride 

^ ■ 2. My being siok. 

' Hunter hefflrd tiiat / am sick. 

8. His being expert. 
His eaepertfuu in grammar, procured him this situation. 

1. His being tptse^ was doubted. 

The want of a super for hiSf hek^^ and im«, is ft violatipn of 
ReMLXXVIL 
RuLs j as, It was doubted whether he wa» wise, 

2. [I eame] {from there,) 

The want <^ a 8ttp«r tat from is a violation of Rou LX&m. ^ 
KuLs ■ ■ ; as, I came from that j^Zoo^. 



BXERGZSSS. 



1. 

2. 
8. 
4. 
5. 



jRead] (from here) (to there.') 

|How far is4t] (from here) (to Dayton?) 

1 will gol (from here) (to Crermantown.) 

[I exerted myself] (to pretent his becoming a bad boy.) 

[If a piece (of writing) were executed] (in such s^ manner) (as 

to admit) (of two interpretationd.) — J. Frost, , 
6. I With aU ijta excellence,) [howeyer, it is. far (from being) in« 

ef^abie] (of improTement.)-^i^2t<m«. 

RtjjiB LXXVlil. 

, Where the idea is that of a-t5onsequence, the 
pronoun, that, exprained by ne-demf monos, 
should be used ; as> - / 
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Henry stadied grammar ik) eli^Ay, (thai) (he went) 
(through the three Books) (in four weeks.) 

[Not^ Henry studied grammsr so closely^ as to gp through 
the three Books in four weeks.] 

Specimen of thrtectin^ hy BuLS LXXVIII. 

A Grammar^ught to be. simple in its style, and. arruigeBiexity 
90 <u to be adapted to the capacity of youth.. — BitUhfu, 

As the idea is that of a result, the use of at, and the dendm'onoy 
to be, and not of the pronoun^ that, followed by the ne-demiinonoy 
it may be adapted, is a yiolation of Ruli LXXVIII. 

RuLs — < — I ; as, A Grammar -ought tb -be simple in its 

style, that it may be adapted to the capacity of youth. 



EXERCISES.. 

1. The design of-ihis,book is to benel&t those ,wh6ae time la so 
devoted, as to preclude ilie .possibility, &c. 

2. Apprentices whose time is so circumscribed by oontrao^ aa 
to prevent- their attending to-this study in /^e ordinary way. 

81 The author of this compilation has studied so to abridge tibe 
definitions and rules necessary to be committed to^mensory, as not 
to burden th^ pupil. 

4. The master is expected to be so fully imbued' with his sub- 
jecty and qo expert in his lart as to be able^to impart knowledge. 



Bulb LXXIX. 

Other. ' ' 

Other should be used only where tiie writer 
wishes to indicate that the thinger mentioned in 
the mper monp, belong to the same class with^ 
those named in the sub y as, 

1 . [Jacob loved Joaeph more] (thm all hia other children.) 

2. [Get apples] (soia other fruit) 

' The omission of other wiU illustrate the Rule. 

[Jacob loved Joseph more} (than he loVed fUl his cl^ldreB.) 
Get apples] (and fruit.) 

In the first, it is indicated by the omiBBion of o^er, that Joseph 
was not a child of Jacob. 
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In the MAoiid, It is iodiMtad 1^ ^ omiarionof oiker, ^^bappUa 
are noifmU. .^ 

S^^ecimen of Chrrectinp h^ Rule LX^ \ X.. 

[Jafob loyed Joseph more] (than all his children.) 

As l]^ the omission «f vtiker, it is indicated thati Josqp^ht does not 
belong to the class composed of the children of Jacob, and as the 
wnteir wiahee to prevent this indieaUoU, the irant isf other, & a 
violation of BuLS LXXIX. 

: Rfjcs ■ — ^; as, Jacob lored Joseph more thas all his 

other chUdrea. ... 



EXIKCISES. 

1. [The Bible is better! (than all books.) 

2. |]kfethuselafa was omer] {than axgr man.) 
Z. [Samson wisis strongerT (than anj man.) 



4. 
6. 
6. 
meat.) 
7. 



'iSolomon was Ti^ser] Tthan any n^an.)' 

'The Qhiiiese Empire is oldetr] (than any empire.) 

'The Bnasian Empire Is more eztensire] (than any goTem- 

Washington was] (a better commander) (tiian any general.) 



9. 
10. 



8. 'The Mississippi river Js longer] (than any river.) 



Hope is more constant] (than any passiim.) 
[The English language has a greater variety] (of expres* 
sion) (than any language.) 

- lUSBtABK. - 

Wh6re firtty or Ictst is n^ed to designate a leaser group by 
expressing its numeral plaae, or order in relation to the 
other lesser groups into which a grand gsonp is subdivided, 
it is a ^ubadjeoiiye^ employed^ not to express ccmparuony 
but ordeTy and it should precede the pHncvpal adjective 
which expresses how many individuah mis particular group 
comprises; as, 

' Bead tke^f^ six verses of the chapter. 

Sing, the loot seven verses of tiie hynmV (See Nbts, 
p. 324.) , 
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iiEssoN xin. 

THE REPETITION OF PABlicULAB WOBBS IS BfiQtnBED. 

KULB tSSX. . 

Every word whose repetition would aiigme^tt 
ihe force of the sentence, may be. repeated ; as,* 

tivery day, and every lioor brings something intesesting to^ 
each officer; to each soldier^ and to ec^eh citizen ; I looked — 
but I saw no man^ no woman, no child within call. . 

Specimen' €ff Correcting hy RuiilS LXXX* 

[Qod always has goTjmed the woi^d;] (and He will gotem it.) 

As the repetition of alwayt would girid additional fbroe to the 
sentehee, its non-repetition is a liolation of Bu&a LXXX< 

BvLB ; as, [God alwayiB has goyemed the world ;] 

(and He allrays will gorem it) 

' . - ' . SZEBCI8S8. -' . - 

• » . - 

' 1. He was beiUier a philosopher, saint, noaTliero. 

2. The deepor the prejudice more- fame to the conrage whioJi 
brayes it. _ 

^ 8. The Toide of the, Lord is ^werftd ; it is foU ef mi^ty ; it 
breaketh the eedars.— P«a/. zxix. 4, 6. , -< 

4. Whom tl^ejr loyed; seryed, ran after, songht, and worshipped; ' 
^-Jer, ylii. 2. 

6. Where is 4hjB^wiie, the sorib«,^*-aAd the cELspntcCr of this 
world T— 1 Cor. i. 20. 

Rule LXXXL ■ ' ■'' 

When the non-repetition of any adjective, 
would reduce intended plurality to unUjfy the 
adjective should be repeated ; as, 

• Th« ^ordbi which sre genendly repeated to faioKAM t&e Ibroe pf a aenfeiMQ^ 
ere eoflA, «Mry,«M^ any, 6a^ thty a, apntrophiCt woAgrofhoun a^JecUTM^ and prgp^ 



]la«B% aii4 fiite an fonetinM Npea«ecl4o gitv adiiitiaui Spim» 
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Henry saw thd black, and the white ox; Josepli pnrchased 
a black, and a white horse ; Nathaniel called John's blacky 
and h%» white dog. ^ ' - 

Specimen of Coirreciing i>y 'BuLE XXXXI. 

[He read the Old » ,] {Mid New Testament.) 

As the non-repetitioxi of iJUf reduceer ^f^miM^- plurality ^ unity ^ 
the mm-iepetitioii of the is a violation of. Bin.! LXXXI. • 

KuM . , ' . ; as, [He read thd Old , ,] (tmd the New 

Testiunent) ^ - ' 

• '^ • . _ ■ 

EXERCISES. 

'- • ' ■ . 

1. He purchased the black, and white ox, and lost them. 
2.' I haye the small, and large apple. 
^. He has the crooked, -andrstralght stick. . ' 
4- I saw a white, and coloured man. 
5. He has a sour, and sufeet orange. 



Rule LXXXn. 

When the repetition of any adjective would 
augment itdended unity to plurality, the adjec- 
tive should not be repeated ; as, 

H^nry.saw'the black, and white ox; Joseph purchased 
a black; and white hdrse. 



r m 



Mpecimen of Gerrecting h/ Rule LXXXII. - 

[They saw the black, (and the white ox) when] {I f<^ him.) 

As tiie repetition of the augments intended unity to plurality, \% 
is a violation of BuLi LXXXII. 
Run — ^ ^ J as, [They saw the black, (and whitd ox) 

When] (I fed him.) 

.' ■_ ■--, ... 

EXEROISES. 

.1.. Get w red, and the. white cloth which lies near jou. 

2.. Ha^e y;OU the large, and the sweet apple ? The o^e which I 
gaveypii. - . . " / 

3. I examined the long, and the narrow Street which nms from 
Market to Soatii. ' ^ - 
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Where the jpZm« numerfiction of tHe express^ 
nouiif makes too many of the same kind, the eoh 
pressed noun should, remain unif aad the ^rst 
set of adjeotives be lunited to the noeton noun 
by thiB repetition of the^ or by u xepetiticm of 
the preposition in its noeton cl^uracte'ri as, 

1. Henry teaches the Greek, and the Latin language. 
(Not; langiages.^ ^ 

2. He found this doctrine in the Old, and the New Testa^ 
ment (^Not, Teitaments.) ' - 

S. The first, and the 9econd edition is so^. (l^ot, edi' 
tiomJ) . 

4. He went to Arch , ^ , Market -street. (Not, 
Mtreets,y 

5. Luther resides at. the eomer of Arch, and , Fourth 
Btreet. . ' , ^ ^ 

iSpeeimeh- of OorreeUnj iy BvLS LXXXIIL 

[He teaohes the Greek , ] (^cL Latm langoages.) 

As the plu9 numerdiction of the expressed noxm makes too numy 
of the same kmd, the non-limitaUon of the first set of acyectiyes 
to the noeton noun, is a "mlation of Rule LXXXIII. 

RuLi ■ ' ; as, [Qe teaches the Greek,] (and the Latin 

laorgaage.) 

EXERCl^S* 

1. [We will sing the fourth,] (and fifth terses.)' ' . 

2. [James Uyes] (at the comer) (of Second,) (and CaHowhill 
streets.) > . ' 

3. [The second, (and third books)^ are his , .] 

4. |The fourth, (afid fifth men) were lost.] 

5. [His first, (and second brothers) are 1M^.]« > 

KuLE LXXXIV. 

' Every word which Is employed, should be 
used in a legitimate form : as* 

82 
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1. This man is ff<nng to Philadelphia. (Not, is gom.) 

2. He |?fea<ia^ his own cause. Q^oiypled.) 

3. This medicinid is a frevefitive against a fever. , v(Not 
frevenkUive.) 

Specimen of Correcting gy Rule LXXXIV. 

rdasttef. 

The .use of wouldf tod Urf in UHffiUmaU forms, is a tiolation of 
Bulb LXXXIV. 
Buiii ■■ — ; as, T wwild as io6n^ "^ 



XX£BCISES. 

1. fHenry 80t]| (in that ohair^ (last eyening.) 

2. r£Ee is eommg (to Philadelphia) soon.] 

8. fHe oondttctedj (in a gentlemany maaner.) 

4. The^boiler bur&ted. • - j 

6. He plead his <PirjL cause. . > ^ 

6. rSeyeral were] (of that opinion.) 

7. He has been misfortnnate. 

8. [I wikh to get shet] (of th& tronblesonie person.) 
He is] (at hum.) 
on haddant any book. 
Tant any better} /tilian hem.) 

zent th!s line well written 7 
Tizzent any better] (than hixzen.) 
He wffl come,] (and bring yonrn,) (and theim.) 




15 

16 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21; 



[He will go afore J (1 go.) 
. 'He liyes furderl (irom 1 



forder] (from the city) (than I.) 
[Has John come 7] fYes, I seed him,] (and he knowd me.) 
'I wi$h] (I haddent aone it) — (howsomeyer I dont keer.) 
[He says] (I ort to go ;) (but I wont do it.) 
[Do yon>ant a]l ?]* [No, I want part unly.] 
fMy house is sitewated] (on a nate-eral mound of consider- 
able hitho.) y 
22. [Ton needent look so cross^] (you cant skeer me.) 
28. [That is] (a good peii.> [I dont keer] (if It is.) 

24. Whar air yon goin tu? 

25. [I throwd a stun] (at the bird.) 

26. [This medicine is] (a preyentatiye) (against a ferer.) 

27. Haye you the books t Gertainny I haye. 

28. Do you go to school now ? No, mum. 

29. Are you acquainted with Sarah ? Nome ! • 

80. Are you comin, Stephen ? 

81. lean throw the ftirtkerest? 
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82. I disremember the cireumstances. 
88. He is a good musioianer. 

84. He caton'd a bird. 

85. [I'd rathei* go] (thand stay.) 

86. 1 oa laugh cause I hurt myself. 

All obsolete modifications of verbS; ttre considered aa 
. iUtgitiinaU forms. \ ^ 

■' ' • 

87. ^ey bare a pitcher of water to her. 

88. The boy should be bounden out to lam a trade. > 

89. They brake the bands asunder. . . "; 

40. The ehild was then chidden by her moiher. 

41. Man shall forsake father, and nu^ther, and clave to Us 
irife. 

42. He draTe out the money changers. 
48. The water was not drunken by me.* ' 

44. Jatnes^ forgat his books. , 

46. I gat some water for him. 

46. The deed of trust was holden by me. 

47. The horse had b^en ridden too far. 

48. He had 8hf4ken the board to.his mind. 



JjEa^Oli XIV. 



WHATEYER BELONGS TO. ONE THINQ . 43HOnLD NOT BE 

ASGBIBEP TO ANdTHEiL 

BuLE LXXXV. 

- Whatever belongs to one tting should not 
be ascribed to another ; as^ ^ 

Henry has a new pair of shoed. The newness belorics to 

the shoes — ^not to the pair. Senrj has a pair of new shoes. 

> . 

SpedfMn of Correcting hy Rule LXXXV. 

[He has a ttew pair] (of gloves.) 

' As the neumett belongs to the gloves, and not. to the pair, the 
appropriation of new to pair^ is a Tiolation of Ruli LXXXV. ^ 
RuLi ; as [He has a pair] (of new gloves.). 

. . • - ' — - — ■ ' ■ 

• Dr. Webiteir i^ys that drunk afl a verb is obaolete hut ihki is aot bo. No? is 
It ^nm th«f creto, tbe passed t«nde of ^row, is obsolete. 
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EXERCISES. 



1. n bong&t ft MW pair] (of boots.) 



2. 
8. 

4. 
6. 



'Qive (me) a stpoag cup] (of tea.) 
|I piirchMed a large brace] (of partridses.) 
'He has a fine span] (of horses.) 
_ 'He has a fat yoke] (of cattle.) 

6. It is the proTince of grammar simply to determine what, la 
eorreot aocor<^g to the usage of reputable writers. — J, JYotVi 
Orammar» 

7. A<yeetiTe8 are varied only to express tbeir degrees of com- 
parison. —iTtrMam't Grammar. 

8. I shall notice Only "die personal pronouns. 

9. This is a good ^aot of land. 

10. He only promised to return the books. 

11. Theism can only be apposed to polytheism. 

12. Only those lads have I seen. 



LESSON XV. > 

This, That, Time, and Thosse, 

The distance of the objects from the speaker, or from 
him in reference to whom they are mentioned, is one of the 
two governing prinoiples in the use of these words; As^the 
eye is tiie organ^^hich measures distance, I have placed thi» 
organ in the centre of The Cont£last. ' 

From' thts eye appear to emanate different glaneet which point 
Do iSke several objects within its vision. These glances are lettered, 
A, B, C, D, E, F, Q, H. The glance marked A^ is the word UUs, 
The one marked -B, is .the word that, ^ 

Frpm th(is Dvi^am^ it is obvious, that thu refers to the nemtr 
thing ; and J^a/ to the'more distant one. 

D is ihote; and Ckis thue.- D/and G, t^^jdus: those is thej^Ais 
of that, and these, of thii. 

Jt is the same principle of inequality in diakmee, that govems 
the application of these, and those, which govems the use of this, and 
that. 

> 

SEOOND PBINeiPLE. 

« * 

The second principle on which this, that, these, and those 
are applied, is priority ^ an4 posteriority in mentioning ob* 
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jeot0 — ^B principle is Illustrated in the diffei^ni dates. Li 
the object to which that, B, pointe, you ^nd priority, 1830. 
In the object to which this,'Af points/ you find jposteriority, 
1831. ^ 

Yon see from these diifereiit, these eontratUd dates, that thai 
points to the jSr«< thixig mentioned| and tkU to the last* . 

1831 1880 A B \' 

{This^ that: thig, . ihat^) 

it is obvionB from the datos that thoee refers to die tli^i^ first 
mentioned ; «nd theaef to^he things last mentioned. 

A, Mw -. . . 1881 Q, these . . . 1881. 
B.that, . . 1830 D, those . ... 1830: 

The third principle on which thuf and thatf ^^ese, and 
th€f9e are ' applied, is fotind in- the absence of tiie nouns to 
which they p(4nt. Ttis principle is illustrated in the hlanlcs 
within the 'circles^ Where. A points to as expressed noun^ 
to hJUled circle, B refeifs to a noeton one^ 

(If you win take thw book,) [I will take that , .] 

1. G represents this, when this belongs to a noe^on noun. 

2. £ represents these, wl^en these belongs to a noeton howa^ 
8. F represents those, yrhen tAo«£ belongs to a noeton noon. 
4. fl represents that, ;when tAa^ belongs to a noeton noun. 

A H G P 

1. This man, not that , . . . 8. These books, not those , . 

B D E 

2. TAo/ book, not ^Aif , ^ A, Those hooks, not these , 

, 1880 1880 

*^ In the et^ we are entertained by the works of mail ; in the 
1831 1881 f881 1880 

€ountr^^y the works of God : this is the presence of nature ; that 

1881 . 1880 . 

-of art r these, astonish us ; those we comprehend," 

A B G D /. 

This,' that these, those. ' 

\ 

REMABKS. 

r • . • ■ 

They who wish, to understand what is called English Grammar, 
make very free use of the word, those. Many of , them apply this' 
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A^ioctird to Ijiiiigs yrhleh are near by. For i&atance-^ft yoting 
la^y will apply it to gloves which she is holdipg ; as, ^* What id 
the-^rice or thote gloves ?.*'.■ 4 

Indeed^ persons in general, seem not to understand the propel 
character of this word. It is ixot unfreqnently used Where they 
' should be employed ; as,. Those who went with me, returned with 
them. {They who went, &c.) ~ ■ 

Those is often' employed' where ^ shonld.be used; as, l%)ee 
passages of Scripture on which he commented, he made i][uite plain. 
(TAtf passages, &c.) ' , 

The following application of ikose, is co)rrect : — ^The lecturer read 
two verses in the New, and two in the Old Testament On thpee he 
made few comments — ^but on. these he was proline 

(The CoNTBAST gives the true character of thosej from which its 
proper use' may be deduced.) 

In the following, thcft is abused :-^T%a^ portion of the Holy 
Scriptures which I bave selected for the present occasion, is re- 
corded in John v. 6. (The portion of the Holy Scriptures, &o.) 

The learner 'fihould How examine the writings of different' au- 
thors, to find where they have beexi happy, and where unhappy, 
in the -use of ihisrthati thettt and those.. He may improve their 
works, and his Ofm mi^d by tiiat close investigation which ftlone 
can enable this to read those with pleasure and profit. 



LESSON XVI. 

OH The^ Ay An, anit jSuch. 

I * - 

■ ' pBINCn»LE I. 

!Phe is used to indicate that the thing mentioned 19 well 

known^ or that it is distinguished from other things of a 

similar kind by, distinctive circumstances^ either expressed , 

or implied.; as^ The lion is a noble animal. ^ 

... " ' "• 

Peinoiplb IL 

A is used to indicate that the thing mentioned is not well 
known, or that it is not distinguished by distinctive circum- 
stances; aS; A man came to US| who saw a lion near u&—- 
[See page 93.] 

NoTV* — The numerdiction which the bid 8cho6l gratamariana 
ascribe to a, .belongs to the noun to which a is. applied. This is 
established from the consideration, that when unity is the leadihg 
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idea, on^, not a, mtiet be U0e4 ; as, Hov many books have yon ? I 
have one book. 

[Here the adjective, a, cannot be snbstitated for one.'} (See the' 
AppsAif and Exjcasais.) i 

ForfMrof A. - 

This adjective is employed uoder ivo toirma^ prindtivej 
aad derivative. 

The primitive form. of a, is an, and tbe derivcUivem a. 
QHieseltwo fonns sre divided into wwdf and cion«>nan^. 

"PotoeZ jPo/w of An. 

Ah is the^ votrcZ fonn, and is so called because it is used 
wken the following word begins with a ixAJod sound; as^ 
An article ; There is not an ounce of reason in iiim ; Get 
an hour glass > He gaye me an historical aeeount ; This was 
an heroic man ; Give me an urn. 

In hour glass, h is perfectly silent — henoe, how begins with -a 
Tbwel sound— o«r. Therefore, oa should be used, although hour 
begins with a Consonant letter. . , . * 

Although kistoriiMl begins with a conaonant letter, it be^ns with 
a Dowel sound ; for as the accent is on the 8ec<}M syllable, the A is 
almost nlerit. 

The same remark applies to htroie. 

Consonant Form of An. 

The consoTvant form of an is a, and is so called because it 
is used when tbe foUowing word begins with a consonant 
sound; as, He purchased a house; he had a wound on Lis 
hand ; Ha gave me a one dollar bill; this is d yeU> tree ; A 
umt ; A efkO/ogy / A ei&er pitcher. "■ ' 

• Ofie begins with the sound of the consonant w — Whence a, not an, 
should be used. 

Eulogy begins with the consonant sound of inUial y-^hence, an is 
used in its consonant form. 

The same remark is applicable to yew tree, and ewer. 



Rule LXXXVI. ' 

Where the things are well knaum^ or where 
th^y are described in the sentence either by 
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expression J or implicationy or where all the 
things are included bjr the noun^ ^Ae should be 
used; as, 

The sun had rbien : Tlie fig tree : The ox knowetb hia 
master's crib. 

• * 

nuLB Lxxxyn, 

Where the thing is not well knmny or where 
it is not distinguished in the. sentence by the 
expression, or implication of a distinctive cir- 
cumstance^ where all of the kind, are not in-, 
eluded, a, or aH should be used ; as, 

A bird flew fiN)m the branch of this tree ; An hour paased 
off quickly. , .. - 

Note I. 

>. ■ _ "" ■ ' . . ' » 

When ^e/oHowiTig word begins with a coTisonant sound, 
a is used ; as, A book ; A book Jiour. [Hour for hooks,"] . 

•> 

Note II. 

Whe^ the foUotoin^ word begins.with a vowdsoimi, atk 
is used; as, An hour glass; An index. 

Such. 

Such should be used only where .an object has already 
been spoken t)f in reference to its Mnd; as, Henrj has 
«weet apples-^sticA as jou like; He is a strange man — ^I 
have no pati^ioe with guch persons ; Such a temper as you 
have described, itf enough to keep a whole family unhappy. 

- * » . 

NoTi L 

jSkc^ should never be used to indicate ihe degree, or ratio 
id which a thing possesses a property ; as, Such a bad man ; 
I have rarely seen ««c& white ^paper. Such beautifiil flowed 
I have seldom seen. — Bullions* s English Orammar. 
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In these instances so shcmld 1i>e used. 

1. A man to bad. 

2. Such white paper. Paper to white; 

8. Such beautiful flowers, I have never seen. I hare neyer seen 
flowers «o beautifiil. 



Note It. 

When «? is a «*5, the swft, and the principal sdjecixve gene- 
rally follow the noiun ; as, I have never, seen flowers so charms 
ing ; Iffe has never brought apples so large. [Not, I have 
never seen 9o charming flowers; He has never brought so 
2a9ye apples.3 



LESSON xvn. 



DISTRIBUTION, AND INDIVIDUALITY OF OBJECTS. 

PRINCIPLES. . . , ' . 

Principle I. 

Each has. respect to' things whieh are individuaUj taken; 
and it may be^ applied where thef e iirjd as many as two; asj^ 
JSocoA of the two^ JSxoA of the six. ; 



Principle II. 

j^t^ery should b^ used where there are 9ev€ml^ or more, to 
be^ tak^n individtially ; as. He got S€fveral books ; and lost 
every o^e; NathanipLsaw a thousand birds, and wanted 
evety one ; He met ten beggars, and gave ei^ery one a 
crown. ^ ' 

^ Principle m. 

Eidhef,, as well as neither , should be applied where there 
ore but two; as, Either of ^ the two, vrill suit me; He is 
et<^r liere, or there ; Neither of the two, will suit me ; He 
is neither here, nor there. • ^ ^ . 
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RuLK Lxxxvin. 

■ Where the demmono cannot be used without 
the precession of sOy as, ^o dSy so as hereby y or so 
CLS thereby y it should not be employed ; as, 

Ab an art, it teaches the right method of appljing.these 
principles to a partioakr language, 90 as thereby (to express 
our thoughts) in a correct, apd proper manner. — 3idUon^s 
Grammar. [Bad mseveraZ respects.] 

' » * 

PartiaUy Corrected. 

As an art, it teaches the method of implying these prin- 
dples to a particular language in a way whidi enables us to 
express our thoughts in a proper manner. 



EXEECIBES. 

1. When a member of a sentence is complete, so as to admit of a 
foil stop, bat a clause is added by way of illastration, they should 
be B^Mrated by a colon. — Rev. B. Frgaei^t Orammary page 178. 

2. The words which an author employs may be proper^ and s<i 
constructed as to violate no rule of syntax. — O, Brovm't Oram- 
mar, p. 896. 

8. A sentence is a number of words so. arranged as^ to form a 
complete' proposition. — J. FtoMta QrcaiwMfr. 

4. The subject is so simplified as to render it unusually easy to 
the leamer.--«r. Orville Ta^lor^t recommendation of Rer. B. Frazee's 
Grammar, signed by thirty-seyen othersi 

6. [Syntax treats] (of the proper method) (of arranging) (words) 
(so as to form sentences according) (to the usage) (of the most ap- 
proyed writers.) — J, Fraefs Orammar. 

6. Precision consists in ayoiding. all superfluous words, and 
adapting the expression exactly to the thought, so as to exhibit 
neiUier more nor less than is intended by the author. — &. Brovm*s 
Chammair, p. 298. ' . 

Non.~»iSb should not precede^lAo^; as, He came so that he may 
Bee his mother. 

Should it be asked why I have taken the Exercises . in bad 
English from the old Grammars, I would reply. To establish the 
position that the old theory cannot enable anyone, eyen ^pn^essed 
gt amm a ri a n, to uso the ]^Ush language with propriety. 
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[I haTe not drawn upon Mr. Chandler for Exercises in bad 
Bnglishy for this yolame» In Book til., howeyer, I come in iUreet 
collision with him ; and, as I think that his initbility to use the 
English language properhfy is established in that Book, I hate 
taken little notice of him in this.] 



REMARKS. 

1. In general, where the nature of the ease^ or the eoftUxt, re- 
■triote nouns which are applicable to different kinds of the same 
thing, to the sort intended, no a^jectiye descriptiye of the kind 
intended, needs be used; as, Each boy whose attention is deyoted 
exelusivefy to EnglUh studies, must write a eompontion ewery week ; 
Eyery member of the EngUth class must write a eomposiHon this 
aftm*no<m ; Each one of the class which is attending to nothing bnt 
EBg;U8h branches, must recite a lesson in grammar thia-eyening. 

2. 'When nouns which are applicable to diffarerU kinds of the 
same thing are employed as titles of books, &e,\ words deseriptiyo 
of the kind intended, must be used ; as, A Dictionary of the JEhg- 
Ush Language ; Easy Exercises in EngUah Composition ; A Oram- 
mar of the English Language. 

• 1. A Dictionary of Language. 

2. Easy Exercises in Composition. — John FrdtL 
8. An English Grammar of Language. , 

It may be said that th6 phrase, "Eaty Exerciaes," indicates the 
Hnc? of composition so clearly, that thereis no* necessity for any 
adjectiye before eomposition, to express ^be kind^ But does iiiis 
phrase indi<^ate whether these Exercises are to be in LtOm eompo* 
sition, Greek composition, FVeneh composition, or English oempo- 
sition ? The word, Dictionary ^ indicates that the workJs on Ian- 
guage-^but does this fact preclude the necessity of En^h, LcUtn^ 
Greekf or someequiyalent adjectiye before the noun, language f 

If any thing could justify the onuiuion g( Englmhhetatt Ontmmar, 
it is the use ot l^is word before Langttage; as, A Grammar of the 
English Language. 



^ > FOECE, OR STRENGTH OF A SENTENCE. 

BEvmrnoK* • 

The force, or s^pgth of a sentence, is die power trliieh 
it exerts in moJcing a deep impfesjedoa upon ihe mind. 

The fored of a sentence is mainly detiyed from the juti peaiiioa 
of words, lutd moBO«. 



- ■ ■■*."'" - • .■ , • 

Principle I." > . • 

' , • » ■. - . , 

In ill^ oonsiittction of a seb^iice; the laosio whi£&. ^; 
pi^sses the main thing, the central point of thod^t^ should 
oecupy a conapicnons plaoe. 

This principle rests upon two thingei, — ^first, aiv obsoure position 
iroUkl Ul comport witJi the ifigntty of thQ. j)ri]icipal moxto In the 
sentence; and, geoendly, it ^ might hqld the rQa4^ in 9tuptm4 
longer thaa is agreeable, or uecei^al>y. 



. ^ CLEARNESS OF A SENTENCE. 

. ; ^- DEFINITION.' \ :' ' ^\j. ■ ■' .'■'•'.^ 

^e d^lurnesfli of a sentence is th$ distinctned^ ikith Whidf 
the ideas are expressed. "^ • ... ,. 

^ The •clearness of a sentcsnce um^sty^tnrffdftmii^^j^ 
words, in jpro^er po6itio'ii£. ' ,-.. 

1. In.genera1« the introductory sentence .riiould>>e short. ' r 

2. 'Othei* sentenides i^oul€n4eiitherl>^^eztrenidy ii^r^ xibv ex* 
tremely long. 
■ 8. AtoIcI too great a Uniformity in fttp lenffihof 4^Uinc^. ;• 

4; A sentence w^eh fnclndes so maby things, fkdto, ind cir6ttm<« 
■tanete, that > it is more properly called a dwertatiaA th%'n.a s6n» 
t^ce, must be tctlaki and obscure^ ■ , • 

-5. The omission ot/wjiichin oert«ih mdnbs, seeih^^ to weaken 
't£e floAoZtf sentence ; as. The conqiieets he gained; '!rhe land he 
possessed^ Which he gjuned — tohich he possessed'., ^ . 

6. Redundant words are^iestructiye i^ tfi<i attehffih &( a senteiide. 

This miay be seen from ^e Vreakndss iifhi<$h the rednndant partf' 
of the followinji period, prgdnQo: — 

^ Gi«at ideas j>9^0c^(fe, c^mi ceam i&tffitfkkai aveihieveiiie&ts.-*- 
JFV^^tce to "CloM Book (^ Poetry ^ by JToJilj S. Hajt, JlM^ 
Frincipal-of the Philadelphia High Sdbo!, andv JHemier of 
the Ameriiw Philosophical Society.'* ■ ; .,-. 

Ab ^« eaute nvrer/oUowt its efieot^ whei» !a ^ nta of pr«Q0dkt 



G i r ee ^ ide m eanee itfnsfeiong aehhwan^entr. (/V«a^|c,,4iiA) 

ti^ose gi9at ideas, Vjhich ^n the cponie of ceat^es^ Kapc 
he&n gradiudfy devido)»ad 2^ %t»^ muttt^ . mind§y iMPa die mov- 
ing springs dial have 9ei the miJacmomward ill tiw ^m6t of 
civiliaatiou,^^&rSwe .ftr^fet?. " . * - ■ 
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The great {deaattereloped fbr eentnrieB are the moving springs 
of a nation in its career of . ciyilxiation. J . ' ' 

(Bednndant words-'HirA«;A, edur<«^ m, tht^ ofy praduaUy^ have, set^ 
<^al^ akward, hf^ <li» m«<<r,- wrn d d l i.) \ 



, t 






, . .' 3J- r^^ 
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DIEEOTIONS TO LEAENEBS. 

To form prqpw sentences, requires appropriate materials^, and 
skilfal worunen. . :- , 

■ . Sentenbgs, in general, resemble bread, made Xit had flour, kneaded 
b^ ignprcLiU eooks, raised with dead yeast, and 'poirly, baked m iH" 
firmed loavet. - > • 

Tq form proffer sentences, you must, 

1. Ascertain tixe precue character of the ideas if 1^<^ 7^ yriab. to 
express. , ' , ' 

' % S^eci the words irhich will express t^ese ideas idih exact- 
nete. . " '/ 

d. Employ neither 2ow, nor vuigar words. 

4» Employ no teehnical words, uiil'es^your subject requires their 

5. tTse no learned (6^) words. * ' ^- ' •' - 

.6. J!llUx no Xfa^ Greek, or French wQT^,yfith'jOJiT,JSnff^Uth. 
, 7r <]fiye the word which denotes) the main idea, a tonepietioiu 
^laoe in I3ie mono. 

B. 0iT<^ jthe trone a compietiotis positl^on in the sisntence. ' 
' 9,. Be particular to f^rrange the Vo''4i» and the 'mono«, accordiDg 
to the Rulee on "position. ' ^ 

10. Admit no irrdevant matter into your/ sentences. 

>11. Po not expreu what is olmotxe &om the noLmre of the' sub- 
ject. ^^ 

' 12. -Do not express the' SMne idea ^t<?K<7* ' ^ ' .. 

IB, If pdssible, y^^ia should aToidtiieVi^/£^Rm of a word in the 
same sentenoeT . : v, - 

14. Fay particular ai^ntion to tmifqrfnity in the themes, and to 
sam'eneu m reladhfkfn, tatd v,i4merdkti&n, ' ' 

15. Write upen notfainr'in whioh'you feel litde, or no interest. 

16. Bo not be. too ready to use the ideas of others^ think for 
pourse!^, ' . ' ' " . 

17* Do net employ the language -of others^— write eut of yowr 
kead^ net o!tt of ^A«ir bocks V ^ -. 

18. Be certain that you hare acquired a knowledge of the con^ 
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strnctiYe principles of tho laltguage-befotejou attempt to mrite 
much. , . . 

19. Write upon Boibing wMcH you do mot understancT. 

20^ Monoize exiry fionteuce irMch you fonu, read, or liear. 



BTTUS. 

S^le is the diftingtlAsfUng turn, t»sty fdr^(V tn 
charaeter .of a scfntence^ Style is'diTided ii^to ^ 

1. Affected. 18. Xoose. 

2. Bombaatic 14« Neatl 

3. Conciae. 15, Nervoua." . 

4. Diffuse. 16. Negligent. 

5. Eai^y. . 17. ' Olweure. 

. 6. Elegant. 18. Perspicuoua. 

7. Epistolary, 19. Simple. 

8. Feeble.. 20. Stiff! 

9. Florid: 21. Terse. ' 

10. Flowing. / 22. Tumid, 

11. Harsh^ 23. Verboa^. 

12. Lofty. . . _ . 

[Style is lareated of in^BooK III,] 
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RETURN EDUCATION -PSYCHOLOGY LIBRARY 

TO— #> 2600 Tolman Halt 642-4209 



LOAN PERIOD 1 



fo".aAi^; 



NO TELEf ^NE RENEWALS 



QUARTER LOAN 



3 — 



ALL BOOKS A^ATBFl^ECALLED AFTER 7 DAYS 

2- hour books must be renewed in person 
^Return Ijo desk from-JiA^hich-bafrowad 

DUE AS STAMPED BELOW 
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